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OUPID SLEEPING, 


{After an Engraving by Gandolfi from his own Design.) 


THE GOLDEN 


to golden age of engraving is sharply 
defined by the progress of the mechan- 
ical arts. 


The same age, and substantially 
the same invention, gave birth to the twin 


arts of printing and engraving—arts to | 


which more than any others, perhaps, we 
owe the culture and taste which 
ornament of our modern civilization. 
Papillon, a French engraver who died in 
1723, speaks of an engraving dating back to 
the twelfth century. But inasmuch as he 
speaks from hearsay, his evidence is not 
deemed conclusive. It is known, however, 
that as early as the twelfth century the 
quaint designs upon playing-cards, and the 
no less quaint portraits of saints, were mul- 


AGE OF ENGRAVING. 


tiplied by engraving, and also that the Chi- 
nese practiced a crude form of the art from 
a very early date. 

A wood-engraving of St. Christopher, dis- 
covered in a Carthusian monastery in Sua- 


bia, and now in the collection of Earl Spen- 
are the | 


cer, was long supposed to be the most ancient 


j}example of engraving as a fine art; but 


prints have lately been discovered bearing 
dates as early as 1418 and 1406. It is worthy 
of remark that the earliest known specimen 
of the printer’s art bears the same date as 
the St. Christopher just mentioned, namely, 
1423. 

Although the engraving 
designs upon metal can be 


of ornamental 
traced back to 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 


tian of Congress, at Washington. 
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remote antiquity, yet the valuable discoy- 
ery that impressions from engraved plates 
could be taken upon paper was, like many 
This was 
the epoch as important to art as the discoy- 


valuable discoveries, accidental. 
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of gold and silver plates by filling eng 
lines with a black enamel, which was 

ed to harden, and to obtain the effect 
design, it was his custom to rub soot 4 
into the incisions before permanently 


ST. JEROME IN PENITENOE, 


(Engraved by Albert Diirer from his own Design.] 


ery of printing was to knowledge, and both 
for the same reason, for now impressions from 
plates, like impressions from type, could be 
multiplied and diffused without limit. This 


most important invention is claimed for | 


Tommaso Finiguerra, a Florentine gold- 
smith. Finiguerra practiced the decoration 


| them with the enamel, or niello. One of his 

| plates thus filled was by chance laid face 

| downward upon a sheet of paper, and when 

iit was taken up—behold! the first impres 

| sion from an engraved plate was seen upon 
the white surface. 

| The hint thus given was quickly improved 











e artists of that age; engraving upon 

plates began to take rank as a tine 

id the golden age of engraving dawn- 

on the world. To-day, four centuries 

the ray of light which prints its image 
the sensitive plate of the camera falls 

upon the fading glory of the art. 
ie] Morghen, one of the last of the 

engravers, died in 1833, and in 1839 

erre announced to the world the dis- 

y of photography. 

e engraving, according to Charles Sum- 

s not a copy or imitation of the original 

sented, but a translation into another 

ve, Where light and shade supply the 

of color. It does not reproduce the 
al picture except in drawing and ex- 
ssion; but as Bryant’s Homer and Long- 
w’s Dante are presentations of the great 
nals in another language, so the en- 
ving is a presentation of the painting in 
ther material, which is another language. 

it is here, as the translator and multi- 

er of the masterpieces of painting, that 
vraving finds its true sphere; so that we 
define its excellence thus: a great paint- 

« reproduced by a great engraver. 

Every one has heard and used that well- 
sounding phrase, “the old masters.” A par- 
nu mother, upon whom her new riches 

awkwardly, desiring to say something 

told the company that she went to En- 
© to have her children’s portraits paint- 
“the old masters!” But she could 
not turn back “the forward-flowing tide of 


ed bY 


ne,” for Raphael and Titian and Rem- | 


randt, whose pencils could have made her 
children’s names enduring, were dead for 
enturies, though the “immortal part of 
lem” is with us still. 

The latter part of the fifteenth century 

is prolifie in artistic genius. Truly “there 
vere giants in those days.” Albert Diirer, 
the father of the German school, was born 
n 1471. That sublime genius Michael An- 
in 1474, Titian, the great Venetian 
olorist, in 1477. Raphael, “the prince of 
painters,” in 1483. Rubens was born just 
three hundred years ago; and Rembrandt, 
the inspired Dutchman,” in 1606. Those 
great masters fully understood the value of 
that art which could multiply their designs. 
\nd so we find Raphael employing Mare 
Antonio Raimondi to engrave for him; Ti- 
tian had Cornelius Cort working in his own 
house; Rubens formed and educated a not- 


relo 


able school of engravers; while Diirer and | 
Rembrandt engraved their own designs in | 
such a masterly manner that, though so un- | 

ke, they are the two greatest names in en- | 


vraving. 

A fine engraving is, perhaps more than 
iny other work of fine art,a triumph. What 
the painter achieves by the use of a thou- 
sand tints, and the sculptor or architect by 
projecting his thought with the substantial 
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attribute of form, the engraver presents with 


equal effect upon the plain surface of the 
paper with printer’s ink alone. By the al- 
chemy of his art, the black line of the grav- 
er is transmuted to the rosy blush on beau- 
ty’s cheek, the soft beaming of the blue eye, 
the shimmer of golden tresses, the tints of 
sun-kissed tlowers, or the cool green of for- 
est leaves playing hide-and-seek among the 
lights and shadows of the woods. At the 
touch of his magic wand the almost inspired 
plate bursts into vistas, long lines stretch 
away and melt in the distance. F 
figure, landscape or sea view, city, palace, or 


ace or 
cathedral, seems solid as the great globe it- 
self, nor can the reason persuade the sight 
that the scene before it is only a white plane 
lined and dotted with black. 

At the present day no one thinks of in- 

quiring who was the engraver of a plate 
after Landseer, or Turner, or Meissonier; oft- 
en these modern prints are no better than 
composite pieces of manufacture, combining 
machine-work with line, etching, and mezzo- 
tint; but the old engravers were themselves 
consummate artists, who ranked as to skill 
| with the great painters whose works they 
translated, and some of them even improved 
| on their archetypes, emphasizing merits and 
| suppressing defects. Such engravings are 
| designated not so much from the painter as 
|from the engraver, so that we speak of 
Miiller’s “ Sistine Madonna,” and not Rapha- 
el’s, and Morghen’s “ Last Supper,” and not 
Leonardo da Vinei’s. 
A recent French writer has well said that 
}an engraving fills a place midway between 
a painting and a book: while it lacks color, 
it compensates for this by its more familiar 
| character; it is more portable, it is more 
companionable, it does not require to be 
hung in a certain light, and, more than all, 
it is attainable, and may be possessed by al- 
most any one. Thus the sublime composi- 
tions of the old confined to 
the galleries of the great, or only known to 
the world by inadequate copies, are, thanks 
to the old engravers, left as an inheritance 
to all lovers of beauty; the engraving goes 
where the painting can not go, and where 
the painting is silent the engraving speaks 
with the familiarity of a printed book. These 
translations of the painters’ masterpieces, 
coming down to us through the loving hands 
|of generation after generation of art-col- 
lectors, must be to us in America the chief 
source of our art knowledge, as they are in 
some instances the only records of originals 
which have long since perished. 

It is the fault of some writers on the sub- 
| ject, as it is the infirmity of some zealous 
{ collectors, to attach importance to mere rari- 
ty rather than to artistic excellence. An in- 
| telligent amateur, in speaking on this sub- 
| ject, has said that it was sometimes this very 
| inferiority that caused their rarity, because 


masters, once 
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when they were first produced they did not | of the Sistine Madonna, and many in 
please the purchasers, and so only a few | plates have oceupied their engrave 
were printed; and he emphasized his point | three to five years. For this reaso 
with a pun by adding: “They are rare be- | no other, tine line engraving may }y 


aha gM ae 


cause they are not well done.” |} numbered among the lost arts: fo) 
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FLAGELLATION OF CHRIST. 
{Engraved by Martin Schéngauer from his own Design.) 


But apart from its higher merit as a pic- | painting can be photographed in three mit 
ture, a good engraving is a marvel of beau- | utes, or copied in chromo-lithography or ma 
tiful mechanism. It requires an amount of | chine-work at a very small expense, no e! 
painstaking skill and labor that seems al- | graver could afford to spend years in study 
most incredible. Friedrich Miiller devoted and preparation, and then years working 
six years of constant work to his great plate upon a single plate. Owing to these causes, 
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our well-known painters, Durand and 
ir. abandoned line engraving, though 
vere both engravers of marked ability. 
the masterpieces of the engraver’s art 
the masterpieces always. 
ne engraving, Which is the highest 
of the art, the effect is produced by 
ons on a copper or steel plate, cut by 
iver or burin, and the various effects 
rht and shade, distance and perspec- 
the textures of drapery and accesso- 


flesh-tints, and the expression of feat- | 


ive all produced by a corresponding 
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desired, the plate is cleaned from the acid 
and wax, and is then ready to be printed 


| from in the same manner as a line engraving. 


From the difference of the two processes 
it will be seen that the characteristics of 
line engraving are beautiful precision and 
symmetry of form, while the etching excels 
in freedom atid sketchiness ; and while long 


| years of practice are essential to the former, 


the latter can be produced, after a little 
technical study, by any one who can draw. 
Hence when a painter undertakes to en- 


| grave one of his own designs, he naturally 


PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT, ETCHED BY HIMSELF, 


variety of lines engraved into the plate. | 
lo take an impression from this plate its 
surface is covered with a thick oily ink so 


that all the lines are effectually filled. As 
this smears the entire plate, the printer 
next rubs off the superfluous ink, first with 
1 cloth, and then with the palms of his 
hands. The surface is now clean, but the 
ink still remains in all the lines or incisions. 


fhe sheet of paper which is to receive the | 


impression is then damped, and laid upon 
the plate, and both are passed under a roller, 


ol paper. 

Next in importance to line engraving 
comes etching, and some authorities give 
this process the first place. 
plate is first covered with a coat of wax or 
resin, Which is dissolved by heat, and allow- 
d to harden. The tool used is the point, 
or etching-needle. With this the lines and 
lots of the design are traced through the 


line has been made, the wax meanwhile 
protecting the other parts. After repeated 
bitings by aquafortis, according to the effect 


In etching the | 


on the other hand, when 
a professional engraver undertakes to make 
an elaborate reproduction of an important 
painting, line engraving is employed. The 
late M. Thiers, who was a high authority 


resorts to etching; 


on matters of art, esteemed etching even 


before painting itself, as the freshest and 
directest exponent of a painter’s art inspi- 
rations. 

The mezzotint process was carried to great 


| perfection about a century ago in England. 
|The plate is first roughened uniformly all 
the result being that the ink is transferred | 
from the incisions in the plate to the sheet | 


over, so that if it were then inked and print- 
ed from, it would print a solid black; the 
rough surface is then scraped away accord- 


ing to the effect required, those parts most 


smoothed taking up the least ink, and so 
producing the highest lights, while the 
parts least scraped away produce the deep- 
est shadows. 

In stipple engraving 
duced entirely by dots 


the effect is pro- 
or holes punched 


into the plate; it has been much used for 
wax on to the surface of the copper plate. | 
\quafortis is then poured on, and this pow- | 
rful acid eats into the copper wherever a | 


the flesh parts in portraits, but very few of 
the prints in stipple-work have-a reputa- 
tion in art, except, perhaps, the graceful vi- 
gnettes engraved by Bartolozzi toward the 
end of the last century. 

Bank-note engraving has reached its high- 
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est perfection in America. The plates and 
dies are engraved on steel in the line man- 


ner; in addition to this, beautiful mechan- 
ical effects are produced by the complicated 
geometrical lathe. Except with regard to 
bank-note work, the phrase “ a steel engrav- 


ing” is only a figure of speech; what are so | 


called are really engraved on copper, which 
is amuch mellower material to work in than 


steel, 


steel, as is commonly supposed. 


In brietly reviewing the most famous en- | 


gravers we may divide them for conven- 
ience into two general classes who 
flourished before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and those who appeared in 
The 
works of the former class, representing as 
they do the birth, infaney, and youth of the 
art, are peculiarly interesting to the studi- 
ous connoisseur; they include nearly all the 
famous “* painter-engravers”—those who en- 
graved their own designs. Among the crit- 
ical books of reference on this class of artists 
one work is pre-eminent; it is Le Peintre- 
Graveur, in twenty-one volumes, by Adam 
Bartsch; who was the curator of the great 
collection at Vienna. Bartsch’s work, which 
is written in French, is indispensable to ev- 
ery collector of the okler engravings; it is 
a marvel of critical research, giving a mi- 
nute description of all the works of each 
engraver, and describing the earlier and 
later “states” of each plate, as well as des- 
ignating the numerous counterfeits that 
have been made upon the most admired old 
prints; but as the work only treats of the 
artists who engraved their own designs, it 
has no information upon the great line en- 


those 


the succeeding two hundred years. 


gravers who have reproduced the master- | 


pieces of painting. As a general book of 
reference upon the line engravers as well 


as upon the great painters, Bryan’s Diction- | 


ary of Painters and Engravers is considered 
the best. 

To commence with the earliest engravers 
of whom we have any record, Finiguerra, 
who has been already mentioned as the dis- 
coverer of the art, took impressions on pa- 
per about the year 1440. One very beauti- 
ful print of his is preserved in the great 
public collection in Paris; it is a small com- 
position representing the Nativity, ete., and 
is crowded with figures. His immediate 
followers in Italy were Andrea Mantegna, 
who was born at Padua in 1431, and Baccio 
Baldini, who was his contemporary. Fifty 
years later appeared the greatest of the old 
Italian engravers in Mare Antonio Raimondi, 
who was born at Bologna in 1487, and died 
in 1536. Among collectors of the oldest en- 
gravings, Mare Antonio is a great name, 
ranking with Albert Diirer and Rembrandt. 
Early in his career he attracted the atten- 
tion of Raphael, and that master, recogniz- 
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All the great prints of former ages | 
| 
were done on copper plates, and not on | 


ing the value of engraving as a vehi: 
multiplying his designs, gave Mare A 
employment under his own supervisio, 
exquisitely correct is the drawing 
figures that connoisseurs profess to s: 
magic hand of Raphael himself in 
faultless outlines. A fine impression « 
engraver’s portrait of the poet Areti) 
friend of Titian, has been recently s 
auction in London for £780 sterling. 
Antonio was the founder 
) school. 
Of contemporary German engravers \ 
tin Schéngauer comes earliest. * His }) 
| which are very scarce and high-priced, 
| force and originality, as well as great t 
nical skill in the ase of the graver; } 
work of all these early German masters 
stiff and Gothic in style, though indicating 
an admirable sincerity and directness of 
purpose. 

But the greatest name in this connection 
is that of Albert Diirer, who was born in thy 
quaint old city of Nuremberg in 1471. Dii 
rer found the art ef engraving in its infaney, 
and carried the technical fineness of it to a 
perfection that has never been surpassed 
His journals and the records of his life show 
him to have been a devout, sincere, and true- 
hearted man. It has been recorded by his 
friend Pirkheimer that Diirer’s life was im- 
bittered and shortened by that dreadful il), 
a “nagging” wife; and much ink has been 
shed to prove, on the one hand, that Agnes 
did, and, on the other, that she did not, lead 
| our artist a terrible life. In some of Diirer’s 
| best prints, such as the “ Knight of Death’ 
jand the “ Melancholia,” there is a mystical 
| Obscurity that has piqued and battled the 
| curiosity of his most earnest students. 

Lueas van Leyden was the friend of Dii- 
rer. His prints, while retaining their indi 
| viduality, are of the same general charactet 

The works of all these early masters are 
very costly, and are better adapted for the 
| portfolios of the professed collector than tor 

decorative purposes, their small size and 
minuteness of subject rendering them untit 
for framing. <A perfect impression of one of 
| the best prints by Diirer or Mare Antonio 
| will readily bring from three to five hun- 
dred dollars. 

It was not till the early part of the sev- 

enteenth century that stars of the first mag- 
| nitude again appeared. And in that bright 
| gulany the brightest name is that of Rem- 
brandt. This wonderful genius was born in 
Holland in 1606. Discarding the slow and 
i laborious practice of the burin, he had re- 
| course to etching, which process he carried 
|to a height which places him alone as the 
| great representative etcher for all time. 
Rembrandt’s etchings exhibit the san: 
qualities and defects as his paintings. He 
despised grace and beauty of form as we 
|now understand them. His figures are un- 


| 


of a ren 


{ 
{ 
| 
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ind clumsy. 


i far more attractive model than afair|own particular Tabby 


y girl; but he saw and expressed the 


vy of old age and wrinkles as no artist 


OHRIST AND 


OF 
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An ugly old woman was | of ear, eye, paw, and whisker proper to ow 


in her philosophic 


moods. 


At this period the genius of Rubens began 


THE TRIBUTE-MONFY. 


{Etched by Rembrandt.] 


fore or since has done; and the magic ef- 
tof his light and shade, the sincerity and 
truthfulness of his composition, and the felic- 
is effect of his apparently random lines, 
bear the stamp of a great master. 
\s an example of his genius, the etching 
of Christ presented by Pilate to the people, 
own as the ‘Great Ecce Homo,” may be 
ted. It is a grand composition: the sur- 
ging mass of the populace in the foreground ; 
the cruel priests and Pharisees importuning 


Pilate; Pilate himself, false, vacillating, and | 


temporizing ; and, above all, the Man of Sor- 
rows, crowned with thorns, and looking up- 


vard with a wearied and hunted expression | 
| the delineation of the human face ; 


that goes straight to the heart. 


Contemporary with Rembrandt was an- | 


other Duteh artist, Cornelius Visscher, who 
combined in his prints the graver and etch- 
ig-point in an original and very effective 
nanner. His best engravings are those 
from his own designs. Of these the “ Pan- 
cake Woman” and the “ Rat-Catcher” are 
the most admired. But we turn with a pe- 
iliar liking to his less pretentious print of 
n old cat taking her noonday nap, while a 
vray old veteran of the rat-hole steals out 
ehind her. This quaint little print has the 
effect of a familiar family portrait. Vis- 
scher’s cat is our cat, with the very tricks 


to assert itself, and no artist has had his 
paintings so well rendered by contemporary 
engravers as he. The best engraver of the 
Rubens school was Schelte a Bolswert; but 
Paul Pontius, Vorstermans, and Suyderhoef 
have also done excellent work. 

Leaving the Dutch and German schools, 
and turning to the France of two hundred 
years ago, we find Louis XIV. on the throne, 
and Corneille, Racine, La Fontaine, and 
Moliére adorning literature with their splen- 
did works, and we also find a school of en- 
gravers who may well claim fellowship in 
genius with those immortal names. 

These eminent artists chiefly excelled in 
never 
before nor since have such portraits been 
produced. They are embellished with all 
the of the art. Many of those 
prints represent personages who then filled 
a large place in the eyes of the world, but 


resources 


whose names are now only remembered in 
connection with their portraits ; but we have 
also preserved to us the lineaments of men 
such as La Fontaine, Colbert, and Bossuet, 
whose places in the Temple of Fame are as- 
sured. Art at this period was elaborate and 
florid, as were literature, manners, and dress, 
and those engravers, to whom no technical 
difficulty was an obstacle, revelled in the re- 
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production of costume and accessories. The | service, had a pension settled on hin 
personage represented is usually resplen- | later he received a patent of nobilit 

dent with all the bravery of fur, lace, bro- | his numerous portraits, that of Phili) 
cade, and velvet, while all the surroundings | Champagne is allowed to be the fine st 
are rich and gorgeous. there are others of great merit, such as 


lb oy ion | 
‘Ou. Oe: rou ton | a 
oy YOU. aise ti nl COmane Toy JULESITLE -) 





MOSFS, 


{Painted by Philippe de Champagne, and Engraved by Edelinck in 1699.) 


Of these engravers Gerard Edelinck de- | of his patron Colbert, Vanden Baugart the 
serves the first place. Born at Antwerp in | sculptor, the architect Mansard, Pierre de 
1627, he was, while yet a young man, invited | Montarsis, and Dilgerus. Edelinck did not 
to Paris by Colbert, the great minister, who | confine himself, however, to portraits. His 
did so much to encourage art, and during | print of the “ Fight for the Standard,” after 
the remainder of a life prolonged to eighty | the celebrated cartoon of Leonardo da Vinci, 
years he was identified with the French | may be taken as a model of bold and vigor 
school. Edelineck was taken into the king’s | ous work, while his “ Moses,” after Philippe 
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ampagne, is full of a serene beauty. 
itter was engraved in conjunction with 
euil, an engraver who well deserves to 
vith the best. 
ring the forty-eight years of Nanteuil’s 
executed as many as two hundred and 
y plates, nearly all portraits, and most 
em from his own drawings from life. 


puna 


ee 1 
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years later than Nanteuil. brilliant 
hardihood of line, Masson conspicuous, 
but, in his larger portraits especially, his 
very ability defeated its object, for he made 
the accessories so brilliant as sometimes to 
call the eye away from the features them 
selves. One of his smaller portraits, howev- 
er-—that of Brisacier, known as the “ Gray- 


For 


is 





THE SLEEPING ¢ 


AT. 


{Engraved by Cornelius Visscher from his own Design.]} 


Nanteuil’s abilities were refined by a clas- 
sical education, and his correct taste re- 
strained him from running into the prevail- 
ng fashion of meretricious ornamentation. 
He usually represented his personages with- 
ina neat oval of about seven by nine inch- 
es. His works illustrate the reign of Louis 
XIV., and are all, without exception, fine. 
lis print of Pompoue de Belliévre is con 
sidered by some authorities to be the most 
beautiful engraved portrait that exists. In 
this it contests the palm with Edelinck’s 
Philippe de Champagne, Masson’s “ Gray- 
haired Man,” and Drevet’s Bossuet. This 
portrait of Pompone de Belliévre, on account 
fits rarity, is dear and difficult to procure ; 
ut there are others by Nanteuil more easily 
found that may well serve as specimens of 
his beautiful and artistic work. Among 
these may be mentioned the Due de Ne- 
nours, Le Tellier, René de Longueil, the 
Marquis de Maisons, Pierre Lallemant, and 
Louis X1V. 

Antoine Masson in 1636, six 


was born 


haired Man”—ranks as a masterpiece; while 
it is a marvel of technical skill, it is at the 
same time free from the effect of 
some of his life-size heads. 

Soon after the death of Edelinek the fam- 
ily of Drevet appeared. The elder Drevet 
produced some fine works, notably the large 
full-length portrait of Le Grand Monarque, 
Louis XIV. That much-flattered potentate 
is represented standing in all the glory of 
ermine, lace, and wig, his face indicating the 
unbounded 
were 


bizarre 


conceit and selfishness which 
characteristic of him. It is with 
this portrait that Thackeray made such a 
felicitous hit in his Paris Sketch-Book, where 
he represents, side by side, first Louis le 
Grand in all his glory; 
tle decrepit old man ; 


sO 


then a miserable lit- 
and thirdly, the same 
gorgeous habiliments, wig, and high-heeled 
shoes, but with the man left ont of them. 
The younger Drevet even improved on the 
splendid technics of his predecessors—gild- 
ing their refined gold. In the representa- 
tion of such materials as fur and lace he is 
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nequalled, though he duly subordinated all 
to the features of his subjects. All this en- 
graver’s works are so fine that it is not easy 
to designate the best; but his full-length 
portrait of the eloquent Bishop Bossuet is 
a masterpiece; while still more interesting 
is that of the beautiful and ill-fated tra- 
gédienne Adrienne Lecouvreur, whose love 
for Maréchal Saxe, and untimely death, are 
themselves a tragedy more affecting than 


self in Paris, he devoted his long 

ninety-one years to the art in whiel 
greatly excelled. His neat and caret 

was adapted to pictures of the seh 
Gerard Dow, as well as to elaborate 
traits, and there is no engraver whos: 

are more eagerly sought and more w 
ally admired. A complete mention « 
favorite prints by this artist would ex 
the entire catalogue of his works 


THE WINDER, 


{Painted by Gerard Dow, and Engraved by John George Wille.) 


any she simulated on the stage. The youn- 
ger Drevet died at Paris in 1739, at the early 
age of forty-two, and with him closed the 
golden age of French portrait engraving. 
But Paris soon again became the centre 
of the art, which was quickened into new 
life by an engraver of original genius, who 
attracted to him pupils from all parts of 
Europe, so that he became the father of the 
great school of engravers that flourished in 
France, Germany, and Italy about the end 
of the last century. This eminent master 
was John George Wille, who was born at 


Kénigsberg in 1717, but establishing him- | 


“Satin Gown” and the “Travelling Mus 
cians” are his acknowledged masterpieces 
but not less worthy of praise are the “ Death 
of Mare Antony,” “La Liseuse” and * La 
Dévideuse” (two studies of the mother of 
Gerard Dow), “The Family Concert,” an 
the small pair entitled “The Good Womai 
of Normandy” and her “Sister”—two “mag 
nificently ugly old women”’—from the dé 
signs of P. A. Wille, the engraver’s son. 
The subsequent history of line engraving 
on the continent of Europe may be almost 
traced in the history of the pupils of Will 
Clément Charles Bervic added boldness to 
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ADRIENNE LEOOU VREUR. 


[Painted by Ch. Coypel, 


His 
after 


e painstaking style of his master. 
ir of “The Education of Achilles,” 
Regnault, and ‘* The Rape of Dejanira,” after 
Guido Reni, are superb, as is also the large 
full-length portrait of Louis XVI. This por- 
rait was finished shortly before the execu- 
on of that unhappy monarch. After he 
ad suffered on the guillotine, poor Bervie 
as seized by the and charged with 
the crime of having engraved the tyrant’s 
portrait, and to save his life he was obliged 


mob 


and Engraved by P. Drevet. 


to take the precious plate, into which he 
had put years of work, hammer it double, 
and fling it into the river Seine. Here it 
lay till order was restored, when it was 
taken out and put into shape again; but 
all the subsequent impressions taken from 
it bear a faint streak 
significant record of 
Revolution. 

Auguste 
ther than 


across the middle—a 
the terrible French 


Soucher Desnoyers strayed fur- 
service from the traditions of 
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Wille, and yet he is an engraver of the first 
order; no other has rendered the works of 
Raphael so well as he. His full-length por- 


trait of Napoleon in his coronation robes is | Vinci is the most admired. In contem) 
| 


a worthy pendant to Bervie’s Louis XVL, 
while his print of blind Belisarius, after 
Gérard, may be taken as a typical example 
of line engraving at its best. 

Another of Wille’s pupils was John Gott- 


hard Miiller, whose abilities were overshad- | 


owed by those of his own son and pupil, 
Friedrich Miiller. This wonderful engraver 
was born at Stuttgart in 1783. His short 


life is identified with his great work of en- | 


graving Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, which 
places him at the head of all modern en- 
gravers. 


commissioned by Rittner, of Dresden, to en- 


grave that inspired picture, which is the | 


pride of the Dresden Gallery. His very ex- 
istence seemed wrapped up in the execution 
of this plate; he worked upon it day and 
night with the same self-consuming zeal 
that Mozart expended on the “ Requiem,” 
which proved to be his own. When the 
plate was finished he took it to Rittner; 
but the man of business refused it, on the 
ground that the lines were so delicately cut 
that it would not print a sufficient number 
of impressions. Every line had to be deep- 
ened; and this thankless toil broke the heart 
of poor Miiller. He bore up till his task was 
finished, and then he sank into the gloom of 
hopeless insanity, and died the very day that 


the first proof of his plate was printed in | 


Paris. 
dead. 

But it was in Italy, toward the end of 
the last century, that engravers arose who, 
from our point of view, have given the 
world the most beantiful examples of great 
paintings reproduced by great engravers. 
Without losing sight of the precious work 
of old Diirer and his contemporaries, or of 
the unsurpassed technique of Edelinck, Dre- 
vet, and Wille, yet it must be said that the 
best examples of beautiful pictures beauti- 
fully engraved are to be found among the 
works of the Italian engravers from Raphael 
Morghen to Toschi. They may not be such 
curiosities as the earlier prints, but to all 
who love a work of art for its beauty rather 
than for its rarity they are the best, being 
better adapted for framing and decorative 
purposes than any others. 

Probably no engraver has so large a fol- 
lowing of admirers as Raphael Morghen, 
who was born at Florence in 1758. This is 
partly due to his soft and captivating style, 
and partly to his excellent judgment in the 
choice of subjects. Morghen has preserved 
to the world the almost extinct glories of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper” in a plate 
which alone would have made the reputa- 
tion of any engraver. 
of his work are the 


It was hung over his bier as he lay 


Other fine examples 
“ Aurora” of Guido, and 


Six years before his death he was | 


|the pair, after Poussin, of the “Repos 
Egypt” and the “ Dance of the Hours.” 
| his numerous portraits that of Leonardo 


ting this serene and noble countenance 
| can well believe that this grand old 1 
| Was great as painter, philosopher, and 
|; A monument in the Church of Santa Cr 
—the Westminster Abbey of Florenc: 
places Raphael Morghen among the might 
| dead of Italy. He had numerous imitat 
and scholars, of whom Folo and Betteli 
are perhaps the best. 

But a contemporary Milanese engray 
| was much more successful as the foundes 
lof a school. 


This was Giuseppe Longhi 
“the unsurpassed Longhi,” as a recent writ 
jer calls him. He and his followers, Gara 
vaglia, the brothers Anderloni, Rosaspina, 
| and Gandolfi, have given to the world souy 
| of the very best reproductions of the beau 
| tiful Italian paintings. From their grace 
and loveliness, they are specially adapted 
for making the home beautiful. As exam- 
ples of this Milanese school may be men- 
tioned Longhi’s “Sposalizio,” after Raphac, 
and the “Reclining Magdalen,” after Cor- 
|reggio; Pietro Anderloni’s “ Adoring An- 
| gels,” after Titian, and his “Judgment ot 
| Solomon,” after Raphael;  Garavaglia’s 
| “Meeting of Jacob and Rachel,” after Al- 
| bani; Rosaspina’s “Dance of the Cupids,” 
|also after Albani, and Gandolfi’s “Sleeping 
Cupid,” from his own design. 

The last of the great Italian engravers 

was Paolo Toschi, pupil of Bervie, who was 
himself a pupil of Wille. It remained for 
| Toschi to discover in the lovely frescoes of 
| Correggio, at Parma, a mine of the richest 
ore, which his predecessors for more than 
| three centuries had scarcely touched. The 
“Madonna della Scala,” the “ Incoronata,” 
and the pair of groups of cherubs may be 
cited as examples of what Toschi has done 
for Correggio-—and for Art. 

Before leaving Italy we must go back a 
hundred and fifty years to consider an art- 
ist who was “a law unto himself,” in that 
his prints are totally different in manner 
and eftect from all others. His country- 
men, from Morghen to Toschi, loved to pre- 
sent the soft and sensuous beauty of the 
human face and form, but Piranesi devoted 
his life to etching the magnificent ruins 
and edifices of his native country. His 
plates are of large size, and are etched with 
so much picturesque boldness and rugged- 
ness that he well deserves his sobriquet of 
the Rembrandt of architecture. 

Nothing has yet been said of the British 
school. It has, however, produced at least 
two line engravers of the first rank—Sir 
Robert Strange and William Sharp—and in 
the two departments of mezzotint and land- 
scape it far excels the Continental. 





Strange had a style of his own—rich, soft, 





BELISARIUS. 


(Painted by F. Gérard, and Engraved by Auguste 


ind peculiarly adapted to the rendering of | 


flesh-tints. He has engraved more than fif- | 
important plates, chiefly after the great 
Italian masters. All of his works are high- 
y esteemed by connoisseurs. | 
William Sharp, who was born in London 
n 1746, may be called the greatest English 
engraver. In his excellent essay on “The 
Best Portraitsin Engraving,” the late Charles | 
Sumner says of Sharp: “ He ascended to the 
eights of art, showing a 
equalled ; his works are constant in charac- 


power 


ter and expression, with every possible ex- | 


Desnoyers. } 


on to eulogize Sharp’s famous portrait of 
John Hunter, the eminent surgeon, calling 


it “unquestionably the foremost portrait in 


| British art, and the co-equal companion of the 


great portraits of the past.” Among othe 


masterpieces by Sharp may be mentioned 


|The Doctors of the Church,” after Guido, 


rarely | 


}and the very striking print, after Salvator 


for honest 
the grim old cynic, 


lantern in hand, making his way through 


Rosa, of Diogenes looking an 


man. In this we see 


| the market-place of Athens, apparently re- 


| 


ellence of execution: face, form, and drapery 


all are as in nature.” 


| 


gardless of the sneers of the by-standers. 


In London, about a century ago, under the 


And then he goes | judicious management of John Boydell, the 
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This genera 
graving reached their zenith, Oflandscape | ion is probably occasioned by the wret 


engravers William Woollett is facile prin- mezzotints that have been produced j 
ceps; his works have always been held in| country, but in England the finest pri: 


publisher, both mezzotint and landscape en- | something very inferior. 
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EDUCATION OF ACHILLES BY THR OENTAUR. 
(Engraved by Bervic.] 


are and have always been highly 
man Edifices in Ruins,” after Claude, is per- | esteemed, and a fine engraving by Earlom, 
haps the finest landscape in engraving. Con- | Green, or Pether would convince any one 
temporary with Woollett were John Browne, | that a good mezzotint is in no respect & sec- 
Mason, Peake, and Vivares, who have all left | ond-rate production. 
us excellent landscapes. | -While in our day high-class line engrav- 
Americans of to-day make a great mistake | ing has become almost a lost art, a school of 
in disparaging all mezzotint engraving as | artist-etchers has arisen in France which is 


the highest estimation. His print of “ Ro- | this style 
| 
| 











THE GOLDEN AGE OF ENGRAVING. 


creat things. These etchings come 
y from the hand that designs them 
the art idea is yet warm and fresh, 
such eminent painters as Meissonier, 


of engravings. It is not essential that they 
must be “ proofs,” though proofs, being the 
very earliest impressions taken from the 
plate, are naturally the finest. But a bad 
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DIOGENFS IN SFARCIL OF AN HONEST MAN, 


(Painted by Salvator Rosa, and Engraved by William Sharp.] 


ustave Doré, and D’Anhbigny do not dis- 
iin to resort to the etehing-needle. In no 
other way can so much really good art be 
vned at so small an outlay as in a portfolio 
f modern etchings. Hamerton’s admirable 
ok on Etching and Etchers has done much 
to advanee the taste for those beautiful 
vorks. 


A word of suggestion as to the selection 


or worn impression should not be tolerated, 
no matter how cheap it is. Such a print is 
known by its general effect of weakness 
and paleness; the figures have lost their ro- 
tundity, and the perspective is almost gone. 
Especially among old engravings are bad 
impressions to be avoided. 

Modern impressions taken from such old 
plates as still exist are also worthless. A 
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THE TRAVELLING MUSICIANS. 
[Engraved by John George Wille.] 


print, to be as it should be, must have been 
printed at the time it was engraved. Mod- 


ern impressions are readily known by the | 


paper on which they are printed. 
Another necessary warning is against 


condition that worthily represent the gr 
engravers. 

What is to-day the situation of engra 
ing, considered as a fine arc? There is p 
haps only one man surviving who desel 


“retouched” impressions; many plates have | to rank with those who have passed aw 


been thus ruined, when, after they have|and he—the German Mandel—has s: 


begun to wear out from use, they have | “ When I die there will be no more.” % 


been recut in the worn parts by incompetent 
hands. The effect of a retonched impression 
is dull, heavy, and disagreeable ; all the har- 
mony and beauty of the plate are gone. It 
is only fine original impressions in good 


enty years ago, Morghen, Longhi, Bartoloz 
and Sharp were still living. But the gl 
has departed from the graver, and who 
he who will take it up where the Mast 
laid it down? 








THE WHITE SU 


TESTLING down in the bosom of the 
Alleghanies, and overshadowed by blue 


itains, the little valley in which the} 
us White Sulphur fountain bubbles up | 


jewel of natural loveliness, and even 
out the attraction of its remarkable 
ers would charm by its freshness, beau- 


ind repose. In this quiet nook one | 


stands face to face 


with nature, and} 


nature in her aspect 


of greatest pictur- | 


esqueness, her most 


HOTEL AND GROUNDS, 


wooing attraction. The spot has the first 
and most important elements of a summer 
resort—remoteness from cities, landscape 
heanty, and a delicious atmosphere. Add 
to these, for the pleasure-seeker, the pres- 
ence here for many months yearly of the 
most agreeable society, and, for the invalid, 
mineral waters unequalled for their efficacy 
in many of the most distressing ailments 
that flesh is heir to, and the fame of the 
place will be explained. The “ White” has 
indeed become one of the most celebrated 
watering-places not only of this country, 
but of the world, and this celebrity, great as 
it is, is probably only in its infancy. Many 
hundreds of miles from the Atlantic cities, 
and perched in its fastnesses two thousand 
feet above the sea, it was long inaccessible 
ilmost, beyond its mountain barrier which 
no railway had pierced ; but this obstacle 
iow Overcome; a continuous line of rail- 
Way connects it with the East and the 
West; and with the ever-growing facilities 
of travel, it promises to become the resort 
Vo. LVIL.—No, 339.—22 


| 
| 


LPHUR SPRINGS 


of thousands from this country and Europe. 
Other circumstances have combined with 
rapid transit to make the place popular 
It has all at once lost in a great measure 
its sectional character, and become cosmo 
politan. In former years the company con- 
sisted almost wholly of Southerners—plant 
}ers especially, from the Gulf States and 
Tide-water Virginia, flying from malaria on 
seeking social enjoyment. Now the West 
land the North send their yearly delega 
tions. The war, first imbittering, has ended 
by in a measure unifying, the sections; and 
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|in the near future the White Sulphur is al- 
most certain to become the great watering 
place of the continent. 
| The “Old White,” as the Southerners af 
| fectionately style it, is in the centre of a re 
|}markable district of country known as the 
|“ Springs Region.” This district contains 
| more numerous and valuable mineral waters 
| than any other, as far as we now know, on 
| the globe. Grouped together within a con 
tracted territory—a radius of about forty 
miles embracing them all—are the Hot, the 
Warm, the Healing, the Old. Sweet, the 
Sweet Chalybeate, the Salt Sulphur, the Red 
Sulphur, the Blue Sulphur, the Rockbridge 
}and Jordan Alum, the Roekbridge Baths, 
|the Roanoke, the Montgomery White, the 


oe 


fires 
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Bath Alum, and other springs, aud just beyond this cordon 
are the Rawley and others of equal value. This terrain 
of hill and valley, traversed by the great backbone of the 
Alleghanies, and intersected by limpid streams, has been 
selected by a caprice of nature, one would say, as the single 
spot of earth where the subtle chemistry of her great inter- 
nal laboratory for the cure of disease displays itself in the 
greatest perfection. The waters of these springs vary from 
ice-cold to nearly boiling hot, and hold in solution many of 
the most active ingredients of the physician’s pharma- 

copeia. Other localities in other States and in other 

countries Contain springs of properties more or less val- 
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uable, but nowhere else are to be found so 
many, of such active curative agency, as in 
this “Springs Region.” 
The present article will confine itself to the most 
notable of these springs in every point of view—tl 
Greenbrier White Sulphur. They are among the oldest, and 
altogether the most famous in the South. For about a century 
now the waters have been used with ever-increasing reputa 
tion; and peculiarly suited as they are to the nervous and other diseases resulting fron 
the headlong pace of modern life, it is probable that they will be sought after more a1 
more in the future. 
rhe “ White” was unknown to white people before about the middle of the last c 
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KATE'S MOUNTAIN, FROM HOWARD'S OREEK, 


tury. But tradition declares that time out 

of mind it had been the favorite resort of the 

Shawnees, who looked upon it as a “ medicine 

vater” of the first value. The discovery of 

the region is attributed to a lunatie who | 
wandered away from Frederick County into 
the wilderness, and on his return made such 
glowing reports of the beauty and fertility 
of the country that settlers resorted thither. 
I 1769 General John Lewis obtained a grant 
of 40,000 acres, and proceeded to colonize it. } 
Of these early years some traditions linger 

both comic and heroic. One of the former | 
s that the first two settlers, Marlin and 
Sewell, who were New Englanders, quar- 
relled and separated, but continued to live 
near each other, one in a cabin and the oth- | 
er in a hollow tree, and to salute each other 

with great politeness every morning, beyond 

which their association did not advance. It | 
is also related that Greenbrier River received 
ts name from General Lewis, who tore his 
clothes in some brambles on its banks, and 
therefore called it Greenbrier. 

\ single heroie incident, relating as it 
does to “ Kate’s Mountain,” at the White 
Sulphur, is worthy of record as a leaf of old 
times. It dates back to the period when 
the region was like the “dark and bloody 
sround” of Kentucky. A brave mountain- 

r living near the springs received sudden 
utelligenee that the Indians were advan- 

ng. <A block-house near Covington was 
the only place of refuge, and he said to his 


wife, “ Kate, ll carry our children to the 
fort first, and then come back for you.” 
Taking the children, he hastened toward 
the fort. The Indians made their appeai 
ance; the mother fled for refuge to the 
mountain afterward known by her name, 
and thence to the fort, and here, when at 


|tacked by the savages, she continued to 
j}mould bullets even after her husband was 


killed. Thence the name of “ Kate’s Mount- 
ain ;” and the legend has the brave ring of 
old days, though one vainly asks why brave 
Mrs. Kate did not accompany husband and 
children. To inquire thus, however, were 


|to inquire too curiously. There seems no 


doubt of the truth of the legend. This 
brave settler and his wife were the grand 
father and grandmother of James Caldwell. 
Esq., a gentleman of great worth and abili 
ty, who may be called the true founder of 
the prosperity of the White Sulphur. 

About 1770 the place began to grow pop- 
ular. A Mrs. Anderson, tortured with rheu- 


| matism, was taken to the spring, bathed in 


a hollow log filled with the water, and went 
away cured. Other cures followed; persons 
began to come in rude wagons from beyond 
the mountains, and “camp out” around the 
spring, and with every passing year the 
number of the visitors increased. Sought 
at first by invalids only, rheumatic patients 
especially, the spot in due time became the 
resort of persons bent on a summer jaunt to 
the breezy uplands and the woods, with au 
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eye to hunting and recreation. The mem-| pads.” These worthies were evident 
ory of an old gentleman who died only a|rheumaties, so we may safely conelud 


few years ago went back to the year 1790, | before the end of the century the pla 

when there journeyed mountainward, from | begun to be resorted to by pleasure-s« 
Soon log-eabins rose arom 
magical fountain, and wer 
each year with persons of 

health or r 


sexes seeking 














THE WARM, HOT, AND HEALING SPRINGS. 


tion, and not afraid, we are told, of the 
rattlesnakes that occasionally intruded 
Then the accommodations improved, tlic 
number of visitors increased, the place be- 
gan to become renowned; a hotel, plain 
but comfortable, was built, and by about 
as far east as Alexandria, “horsemen who|the year 1820 the White Sulphur Springs 
carried their entire springs wardrobes in| had entered upon their famous career. 
saddle-bags, with a bottle or so of prime| So much for the dark ages of the “ White, 
French brandy, a pack of cards, and a con- | wherein we grope, following the attenuated 
venient pistol and rifle for venison or foot-| thread of tradition. The second era now 











GREENBRIER RIVER AT MOUTI OF HOWARD'S OREEK. 


egan. By whatever means, it had come to | 


e known throughout the South that a true 
El Dorado or fountain of health and youth 
bubbled up in the Virginia mountains, and 
visitors came to it every summer from far 
lnear. The owners of thousands of acres 

of rice and cotton land and hundreds of 
sky Africans, from South Carolina, Loui- 
siana,and the whole range of States touched 
by the heat of the tropics—the wealthy old 
nabobs” of James River and the shores of 
the Chesapeake, the elegant pleasure-loving 
country gentlemen of Maryland, and citizens 
f Baltimore—all came to the “ White” to 
spend the summer months and indulge in 

the social intercourse. For at that time. as at 
resent, a very considerable proportion (per- 

F laps a large majority) of the visitors to the 
; springs consisted of pleasure-seekers—gen- 
tlemen of ample means and active employ- 
ent for the greater part of the year, who 
y gave themselves this summer holiday in the 
harming mountain resort where the most 


i sreeable people from one whole section of 
tet € country assembled yearly for social en- 
OW yment. The days of railways were still 








in the future. Even the era 
of stage-coaches had not he- 
gun. The planters from the 
skirts of the Gulf, from the 
rice fields of South Carolina, 
or the low grounds of James 
Ca River, made the long jour 

ney over the almost impassa 

ble mountain roads in thei 
private carriages. These ancient vehicles 
lumbered along, drawn by six horses, and 
driven by their portly black Jehus, as im- 
portant in their bearing as their masters, 
while the trunks containing the wardrobes 
of the ladies—heavy and capacious, if not so 
monstrous as the “Saratoga trunk” of om 
own times—followed in wagons. Led horses 
for relays or the pleasure of riding at the 
watering-place came on under charge of 
servants, of whom many accompanied the 
march; for the planters were persons of 
large means, and stinted themselves in noth 
ing. And so the little cavaleade struggled 
along, wonnd over the mountain, pierced the 
forest, and came to the desired haven after 
a journey like that of emigrants across the 
Western plains. What the old planters toil- 
ed thus to reach seemed quite unworthy of 
so much time and tronble. It was a little 
valley lost like a bird’s nest in the foliage 
of the western slope of the Alleghanies, 
with a spring bubbling up under some oaks 
and maples, blue mountains around, a fresh 
stream near, and a cluster of log-cabins, 
suitable, one might have said, for the un 
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kempt rustics and huntsmen of the region, | been compelled to forego it for a sing 
but quite absurd if regarded as the dwell- | son would have been regarded by th« 
ing-place for months of some of the most | real misfortune. 


refined and luxurious society of the South. | In due time came the “stage”-— 


And yet these men and women, accustomed | stage-coach—and with this great in 
to every comfort, and living lives lapped in|the springs leaped forward wond 
down, were quite content with the “split- | This old Virginia stage was as delig| 
bottomed” chairs, the plain beds, the pine | characteristic as its English count 
tables, and the rustie routine of the spot.|It was as solid and excellent in co: 
It offered them, indeed—imuch more than | tion, though not of the same build, a 
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A FAMILIAR GROUP, 


their fine home mansions could supply— 
health, high spirits, and an atmosphere so 
delightfully cool and bracing even in the 
“ dog-days” that it made life a luxury. The 
tradition of these honest old times is well 
preserved, The visitors were a single fam- 
ily, every body knowing every body else. 
The days were spent in hunting, riding, 
whist, reading, and gay talk, the nights in 
sweet sleep. There was no stiffness or cer- 
emony whatever. The weeks passed in a 
round of enjoyment, and so strong a hold 
did this annual visit to the White Sulphur 
take on the old planter class, that to have 








driven to-day by the amateur coachmen of 
New York city; was drawn by its six spit 
ited horses; and the Jehu who drove knew 
all the traditions of the country through 
which he passed. The stage had its stop 
ping-places, where the traveller was regaled 
with broiled chicken, mountain mutton, and 
mint-julep or “ peach-and-honey,” to sa 
nothing of the humors of mine host. ‘This 
gentleman was by no means an ordinary 
Boniface hastening out hat in hand to 1 
ceive guests. He was frequently a land 
holder of considerable means, and presided 
over his house of “ private entertainment” 





THE SPRING. 


it tavern or hotel—with the negligent 
easy air of a gentleman receiving in- 
vited guests, with smiles for all, a ready an- 
cdote, a perfect indifference apparently 
vhether he were paid or not, and a fas- 
cinating absence in his entire appearance 
d demeanor of that great potentate of the 
modern world, the hotel clerk. Thus the 
old time stage went on its way, the passen- 
gers becoming speedily familiar aecquaint- 


inces, seated as they were face to face, not 


segregated in the seats of a railway car. | 


rhe 
yer 


colonel, judge, planter, merchant, law- 
rich, the 
poor, each perhaps with his wife or dangh- 
ter or ruddy urchin—all were thrown togeth- 
er in the journey by stage, and when they 
eached their destination required no fur- 
ther introduction. For nearly half a cen- 
tury the stage remained an institution, but 
suddenly came the fatal railway, running 
gainst wheel-horse and leader, Jehu and 
all, and overturning the venerable vehicle 
in the ditch. The past was dead, with all 
its lights and shades and charm of leisurely 
travel through the beautiful uplands. In 
I-60 trains ran to within twenty or thirty 

les of the springs, and now you are shot 

rough— 

e Wway—in a Pullman palace-car from New 
York past the Alleghanies in the hours of a 
single day. 


celebrities, obscurities, the 


Nearly forty years ago the place had be- | 
me renowned, and one might see there | 


if you are not “telescoped” on | 


| the lofty figure of Henry Clay (who, if intro- 
| duced to you to-day, would recognize and 
}salute you by name ten years afterward), 


Daniel Webster (whose broad sympathies 
took in every section), the tall form of Mr. 
| Calhoun, Mr. Rhett, General Hampton (fa 


\ther of the present Governor), Scott, Van 
| Buren, M‘Duffy, Fillmore, Tyler, and all the 
| vreat statesmen of the time. But the wai 
at last, and the crowds no longer. 
The trim walks grew up in grass, the cot 
tages went to decay, the hotel became a 
hospital, and “Ichabod” might have been 
written on its door-posts, for all its glory 
had departed. With the return of peace, 
however, a company leased the place, im 
provements were made in every direction, 
the old erowds returned, and the last sea 
that of 1877—proved a greater sue 
cess than any other in the history of the 
|“ White.” 

| Let us come now to the speings as they 
are to-day, to the White Sulphur, medical, 
picturesque, and social. Nothing could be 
|more charming than the landscape as it 
| first salutes the eyes of the visitor weary 
of the glare and turmoil of cities. Before 
him lies a little valley embowered in foliage, 
with nothing to mar its peaceful beauty. All 
| around are mountains—mountains—mount- 
ains; the near slopes clothed in deep green 
| pines, oaks, maples, laurels, and rhododen 
drons; the distant ranges rolling away like 
(there is no other comparisen) blue waves 


} came 


son 
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of dreamy « 
Over all trail 
mer days the 
cloud shadow 
cealing, then 1 
ing, from mon 
moment, sony 
chanting det 
the scene, and 
murmur — of 
mountain wit 
the pines lu]! 
mind to reveri: 
dreams. 
The ground 
the “ White” 
brace about fort 
acres, and are lair 
out with great tast 
In the centre stands 
the main hot: , 
plain building 400 
feet in length, with 
one of the larges 
and finest ballrooms 
in America, and 
dining-room 300 feet 
long and 140 wid 
if t which seats at its 
of the ocean. The val- aK a5 09 ahs } , round tables about 
ley is about six miles. } 14 1200 guests. Thy 
from the Alleghanies, st? : 3 be sleeping accommo 
which shut itinonthe * ; 6 dations in othe 
east. Southward, dis- Ti parts of this build 
tant two iniles, “ Kate’s ‘AG Sa ing are sufticient for 
Mountain,” whose le- bs : =< about 700 persons ; 
vend has been related, Ss Lule 2 AR and as the cottages 
looks down from its summit, 3500 7 y am will lodge 1200. 01 
feet above the sea, upon the love- : a ee 1400 more, the ea- 
ly scene beneath. Northward and ‘ = pacity of the water- 
westward the Greenbrier Mountain ; : a ing-place may be set 
rises like a huge wall, and through a gorge Sa down at about 2000, 
in if you see wave after wave of azure 3 a <a The hotel is sur- 
mountains rising gradually to Great Sewell, gr, ae rounded by winding 
forty or fifty miles away. Standing on ( : gravel - walks and 
one of the pine-fringed eminences, you SS drives overshadow- 
see beneath in the embrace of this blue yyw giver. erom uawk's @4 Dy oaks, the pride 
cordon the valley of the “ White,” trav- NEST. and delight of Mr. 
ersed by the bright waters of Howard's Caldwell, the an- 
Creek, which, flowing southwest, empty | cient proprietor, who assured Lord Morpeth 
into the crystal current of the Greenbrier | one day that no consideration on earth 
River, and this in turn flows away to the | would induce him to allow one of them to 
wild and picturesque New River, with its} be tonched by the axe. On terraces all 
New Richmond Falls and Hawk’s Nest, Ka-| around the grounds, their roofs brushed 
nawha Falls, and other scenery full of bean-| by the pendent boughs of laurels, maples, 
ty and grandeur. The little valley isan oasis | and the- mountain ash, are long rows of 
in a desert of green and blue. Its emerald | cottages, with their neat fagades, thei 
pastures, clumps of oaks, maples, and laurels; | plain but comfortable furniture of rusti 
its ancient farm-houses, many of them di ating | chairs, matting, and white beds; and ea h 
back to the last century; and the current t | of these rows has its own special name. 
of Howard’s Creek stealing in and out on | There are Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, South 
the green expanse like a silver ribbon—all | Carolina, Louisiana, Baltimore, Paradise, 
these features combine to form an exquisite | Colonnade, and other “rows,” many of the 
picture, which, if you are fond of landscape | cottages being private property, which were 
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ly occupied by their owners before the war, and in some instances are vecupied 
still. 
wt walk from the hotel is the sulphur spring, and not far off are the baths, also 
beate spring whose water is an excellent iron tonic. The spring bursts boldly 
rock-bound apertures, and is inclosed by marble casements. It deposits copiously a 
ind sometimes red precipitate, and has a strong and disagreeable odor of sulphur, 
however, disappears entirely, together with the sulphur taste, when the gas is 
ted to escape. Northward from the hotel is a 
d eminence, known as “The Stroll,” which is 
rsed by walks, and furnished with seats in shady 
That this locality was intended for the ro- 
class of visitors—the young men and maid- 
s shown by the names of the walks. These 
the names of the “ Lovers’ Walk,” which naturally 
to “ Hesitancy” and “ Courtship’s Maze,” con- 
ig either to “ Acceptance, Way to Paradise,” and 
overs’ Rest,” or, on 
other hand, to * Re- 
tion.” Near these is 
wk above Howard’s 
<, bearing the time- 
mored designation of 
Lover’s Leap,” where, 
ssatistied with the 
esult of his journey 
through “ Courtship’s 
Maze.” the unhappy 
r may end his trou- 
s by a plunge into 
stream beneath 
hough no such case is 
record. Beyond is 
howling - green, and 
elsewhere are croquet 
vrounds, and innumera- 
ble pleasant walks and 
ves leading to points 


COLONNADE ROW, 


AD) 


overlooking the beautiful and 

peaceful scene. All mere de- 

scriptions of landscapes must 

be humdrum and disappoint- 

ing, and at best are but cata- 

logues, so to say, of a gallery 

of pictures. This is especially the case when one attempts 

to describe the scenery of the Virginia mountains with 

their affluent glories; but the brief outline here given 

may convey a general idea of the valley of the “ White.” 

The whole locality, as we have said, is a gem of natural 

- loveliness, with which art has had little or nothing to 

lo—a tract of emerald meadow and foliage, encircled and embraced, as it were, by the 
loving arms of blue mountains, stretching far off to the blue horizon, into which they 
melt imperceptibly and are lost. There is no doubt that this landscape beauty enlivens 
the spirits and freshens the faculties of enjoyment. Nothing is more noticeable than 
the effect of a sojourn at the “White” on the animal spirits. At other watering-places 
the visitor finds diversion in the fine equipages, the music, the dressing, dissipation, and 
headlong rush; at the “ White” the origin of the influence exercised by the spot is entirely 
different. This is largely attributable to the delicious airs and the freshness and beauty 
of every object. Life becomes an enjoyment all at once; the water may, and does, eradi- 
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cate the germs of 
fromthe 
sluggish blood, but 
the natural 
ness of the spot co- 
operates by charming the mind. Certain it 
is, at least, that some agency here produces 
gayety, elasticity of spirits, light-hearted- 
a statement which many thousands 


disease 


ness 
of persons will corroborate. 

Let us glance now at the “ White” in its 
social aspect; but first the remarkable char- 


loveli- | 


re. 
“VA ik? A5- ‘ 
SNM rs | 


LOVER'S LEAP. 


acter of the water ought to } 
noticed. The White Sulphur water is 
entirely colorless, but powerfully sul 
phurous in taste and odor, and issues 
from the spring in a bold stream at thi 
rate of thirty gallons per minute. It 
is a remarkable fact that this quantity ney 
er varies. It is the same in the wettest an 
the driest spells of weather, and the temper 
ature, sixty-two degrees Fahrenheit, never 
rises or falls in the hottest days of summe1 
or the coldest of winter. In July or Decem 
ber, whether the neighboring water-courses 
overflow their banks or shrink in their chan 
nels, the sulphur spring preserves its un 
form temperature of sixty-two degrees, ani 
| discharges its uniform quantity of thirty ga 
jlons. A brief extract from the analysis mad 
lof the water by Mr. Hayes, a distinguish: 
chemist ef Roxbury, Massachusetts, will ii 
terest the scientific reader. “One gallo: 
or 237 cubie inches of the water,” says Mi 
| Hayes, “contain 16.739 cubic inches of gas, 
| having the proportion of 


| 
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thousand grains of this water contain | the union of this organic matter with the 
5 vrains of saline matter, cousisting of | earthy sulphates. Upon this point, howe, 
€ lime ae . 67.168 | eT, as in reference to the origin of the effect 
of magnesia duncan’ os .. 30.364 | of mineral waters generally on the human 
0.559 | system, the greatest expert is not much in 
whey at 212° .)....... 3.740 advance of the rest of the world. It is not 
cid pear hievadces beans . 4.584 | known precisely to what this effeet is due. 
ca, 1.34; potash, 0.18; soda, 0.66; Analysis detects the presence of this or that 


of magnesium 


esia and a trace of oxide of iron - 2960 | oas or solid, and declares whether this or 
saline sulphureted waters generally, | that sulphate or carbonate is present or ab 
vater contains a minute proportion | sent; but there the insight of the most ae 
lorine only, the sulphates of lime and | complished scientist in great measure ends. 


“ 
ota 
Cc. 
DRINKING THE WATER AT THE SPRING. 


magnesia forming nearly ten-elevenths of | Chemical science is quite adequate to the 
the saline matter. The alkaline bases are combination of the ingredients in the pro 
iso in very small proportion, and seem to| portions of the natural water, but the arti- 
be united to the silicious earths in combi- | ficial product has not the same properties ; 
nation with a peculiar organic matter. The | and it even remains a question still whethet 
organie matter in its physical and chemical | the action of the White Sulphur water is at- 
character resembles that found in the water tributable to its gaseous or its solid or saline 
of the Red Sulphur Springs, and differs es- | contents. ‘“ Whether the efficacy,” says Dr. 
sentially from the organie matter of some | Moorman, “of the solid contents be owing 
ermal waters...... The medicinal properties | to the specifie character of any one or to all 
of this water are probably due to the action | of the thirteen different salts of which it is 
of this organie substance. The hydrosul- composed, and which exist in the water in 
irie acid resulting from its natural action the most minute form of subdivision, and 
sone of the most active substances within | in this condition enter the circulation and 
he reach of physicians, and there are chem- course through the whole system, applying 
il reasons for supposing that after the wa- | themselves to the diseased tissnes, or wheth- 
ter has reached the stomach similar changes, er its efficacy to some extent depends upon 
ccompanied by the product of hydrosul- the evolution of sulphureted hydrogen gas 
phurie acid, take place.” after the water has reached the stomach, is 
Mr. Hayes attributes the value of the wa- | a matter of cnrious inquiry.” This curious 
er to the hydrosulphuric acid produced by | inquiry must be left to better-informed per 
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BEAVER DAM FALLS, NEAR THE ** RED” SPRING. 


It is certain | 
the impression generally prevails that to de- 
rive the full effect from the water it must 
be drunk as it issues from the spring before 
the gas escapes; but the ablest physicians 
maintain that this is an error, the escape of | 
the gas not changing the alterative character 
of the water. If this be true, the fact is im- 
portant, as persons unable to visit the spring 
would be able to avail themselves of this 
remarkable water in any part of the world. | 
Phat the gas does not wholly escape, or con- 
tinnes to be evolved, is proved by the fact 
that a shipment of the water was made from 
to Caleutta in bottles filled from 
barrels which had stood for six months, and | 


sons than the present writer. 


Boston 


on opening the bottles the water was found 
to be so strongly impregnated with the gas 
that it was necessary before using it to al- | 
low part of the gas to escape. 
Every mineral spring is a cure-all, if we | 
In the case of the 
White Sulphur, however, we have other | 
data to go upon, the experience of a centn- | 
ry having shown precisely what diseases are 
benefited by the use of the water, what are 
unaffected by it, and in what cases it is pos- 
itively injurious and even dangerous. <A 
powerful medical agent, which this sulphur 
water unquestionably is, must, from its very 
efliciency in certain diseases, prove positive- 
ly detrimental in others, on the principle 
that the stimulant used by the physician in 
one case is carefully avoided by him in an- 


listen to its proprietors. 


| scrofula. 


other. The White Sulphur water, it is now 
well established, should not be used in cases 
of tubercular consumption, cancer (or wher 


| the system is threatened with it), hype: 


trophy or enlargement of the heart, and 
inflammation of the brain. In these dis 
eases if is not only injurious, but dangerous 
The diseases in which it is most beneticial 
and often works surprising results, are 
dyspepsia, irritation of the mucous mem 
brane of the stomach, jaundice, chronic 


| arrhoea, constipation, diseases of the liver 
jand the urinary organs, female diseases, 


neuralgia, paralysis, rheumatism, gout, and 
The effect of the water is esp 
cially notable in that obstinate and often 
terrible ailment, rheumatism. Its efficacy 


| in this disease first gave it its high reputa 


tion, and from the earliest years of its his 


| tory it has been the resort of rheumatics. A 


feature is the effect of the water on 
persons given to inebriation and thie use of 
opium. On this interesting point Dr. Mooi 
man says: “ During the whole period of m) 
residence at the springs I have been inte 
ested with the marked power I have seer 
manifested by the waters in overcoming thi 
desire for the use of ardent spirits.” In refer 
ence to opium-eating the same writer ad 
duces an instance in which one of his pa 
tients, who had long been in the habit of 
using no less than six grains of opium daily 
was entirely cured of the habit. In thes: 
cases the effect is attributed to the alter 


last 
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and nervine stimulant properties of 
vater, Which remove the cerebral and 
us irritation leading to the use of 
ants, and by strengthening the body, 
ethen the volition against the tempta- 
Phis alterative character of the White 
iur water is the great element of its 
, on the system. 
remains for us to 
ur as it 


glance at the White 


appears at the height of the 
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persons come to look at the pageant, and 
the greater the rush, the more stunning the 
brass-bands, aud the more splendid the turn- 
outs, the better are these visitors pleased 
Going and coming in shoals, this fine or euri 

ous company gives its character to the place, 
forgetting that rush and whirl are far from 
the end of summer travel, which is and ever 
will relaxation and in 

scenes as unlike city scenes as possible. 


be recreation new 


THE DRIVE. 


eason, and view it in its social aspect. The 
ibject is interesting. Every watering-place 
sstunes a particular physiognomy and has 
i particular stamp impressed upon it, due to 
e social classification of its habitués, and 
e objects for which they resort to it. The 
vreen table at Baden-Baden attracted every 
venturer in Europe ; Brighton is the para- 
se of the worthy Londoner with wife and 
iildren; and abroad and at home are many 
resorts which derive their prominent feat- 
ures from the presence of those who delight 
to exhibit splendor in dress and equipage, 
ud ask nothing better than to be able to 
usfer the rush, whirl, glitter, and head- 
ig dissipation of town life to another 
woth of Vanity Fair, and play the comedy 
ha new stage, with new scenes for a back- 
ground. The result in these instances is al- 
iys the same. The watering-place, wheth- 
er on the sea-shore or elsew here, becomes a 
ere continuation of the city—of its dust, 
lare, bustle, and ostentation. Crowds of 


The “Old White” has been rarely suecess 
ful in preserving herself intact from the 
presence both of the nouveau riche class and 
of Messrs. Tag, Rag, and Bobtail, and in per- 
petuating her old traditions of good com 
pany. In the midst of the fast and some 
what pretentious and “shoddy” existence 
of the present time, you find here the same 
air of high-breeding and rational relaxation 
for the sake of relaxation which echaracter- 
ized the White Sulphur during the ancient 
hefore the modern spirit of demoe 
racy had levelled every thing to so distress 
ing a uniformity. Let us not be misundet 
stood. Democracy has many desirable re 
sults, and that ancient régime 
means altogether lovely; but there was a 
grace in social intercourse, a freedom from 
self-assertion, and a natural, unpretending 
ease, springing from true simplicity and re- 
finement, which delightful, 
especially amid the informal and agreeable 
surroundings of summer resort. The 


régime, 


was by no 


made society 
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ON THE VERANDA, 


“White” was, and still is, the chosen point 
of reunion for this class of persons; not 
those flying from great cities for a few days 
so much as whole families who regularly 
come to spend nearly the entire summer. It 
is surely nothing to the prejudice of these 


families that they are “ somebodies” at home, | 
and that in seeking a place for relaxation | 


they select one where they are sure to meet 


progress of time and modern innovation may 
modify this peculiar feature of the place, it 


is probable that it will remain to the last 
the chosen resort of the really “ best soci¢ 
ty” of the whole country, North and Sout! 


| For the springs, as we have said, are losing 


their distinctive Southern character by t 
infusion of new elements. The North a 
the West have discovered the charm of t 
locality, and the change has begun. In 1577 


| large numbers of visitors came from thes 
people similar in character and_ habits. | 
This class of persons from the South, the 
West, and the North to-day give the “ White” 
its distinet character, and however much the 


sections. Sectional lines are disappeariig 
| and rapid transit by way of the Chesapea 
land Ohio Railway from the East and 

| West has given a great impetus to summ 
travel in the direction of the Virginia monnt 
lains. During the last season it was observe: 
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incinnati, St. Louis, and the cities of | “in any direction upon the beautiful lawn 
cky were represented more fully than | without seeing men of national reputation. 
efore, and the North had also sent its | Senators, Congressmen, judges, generals, 
e-seekers in pursuit of new scenes, | and other notables abound at the ‘White.’ 
iunge if not arelief from Long Branch | Yonder is the Mayor of New York city, and 
a few steps from him is the Mayor of New 
Orleans. Youder is Ben Hill, of Georgia, and 
Bayard Taylor stands a little way off, gazing 
thoughtfully on the entrancing landscape 
around him. Yonder sit three Confederate 
venerals discussing the Eastern War as if 
they would like to take a hand in it, while 
General Joseph E. Johnston sits a little way 
off, and looks as if he felt that he had had 
enough of that kind of thing, and preferred 


i]. =a 
a4 :’ 
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PARADISE ROW, 


Saratoga. A chance paragraph from | the White Sulphur to fields of bloody strife. 
e of that class whose occupation is to feel | Not far off is the Rev. Dr. Budington, of 
e public pulse every where and at all times | Brooklyn, and near by stands a Northern 
the class of newspaper correspondents gentleman who is expressing his wonder 
| indieate this commingling of the sec- | that hundreds who rush to Saratoga do not 
ns. come here, for he has tried both, and knows 
One could not turn,” says the writer, | that the ‘Old White’ is infinitely superior.” 











| 
| 
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In 1875 General Grant paid a visit to the | paid for the greater quiet, retireny 


“White,” and was received with courtesy and | freedom of cottage life. 
respect. A singular commingling, one would 
say, if any thing passing before our eyes is | 


ever singular—the general- 
in-chief of the North and 
some of the hardiest fighters 
of the South, the men but 
yesterday sworn foes, and to- 
day familiar associates! 

It is the nearly universal 
eustom of the habitués to re- 
pair to the spring before 
breakfast to drink the water, 


or to the bath- | 


ing establish- 

ment for a_ bath, 

thongh for the latter 

many prefer a later 

houroftheday. From 

FALLING SPRING. 
past nine breakfast is 

served in the great dining-room of the hotel, 
to which the oceupants of the cottages, in 
common with those of the main building, 
repair to take their meals — sometimes 
through torrents of rain, which is the price 


half past eight to half 


Atter In 
| the parlor is thronged, and the ter 
| ley, shooting-gallery, billiard-table, , 
ground, =a 
noon the *« 
in the bal 
have their v. 
Promenades 
the oaks o 
lawn or to | 
Walk, drives 
the last news 
or magazine, 
every species ot 
cupation cons 
with the sweet 
nothing of the tin 
and place, then fo 
low; and at half 
past two, with ap 
petites sharpene: 
by the mountain ais 
warm in the mid 
dle of the day, 
so chill at night 
that blankets 
necessary in the 
middle of July oft 
en—the company 
numbering — some 
times more than 
thousand, have dii 
ner served to then 
in the great dining 
room, where at eat 
of the small tables 
a little circle inter 
changes jest an 
laughter. In tli 
afternoon the pro 
gramme of the forenoon is 1% 
peated, especially the riding 
driving, and walking to pictm 
esque points in the vicinity; and after tea 
the parlor, larger than the East Room in the 
White House at Washington, is the scene ot 
interminable waltzes and Germans—on two 
nights of the week of full-dress balls. 

If, as Pope wrote, the proper study of 
mankind is man, the White Sulphur is an 
excellent place te pursue that study. At 
the height of the season it is a veritable mi 
crocosm, and as the apparently endless pro 
cession passes, the observant eye may select 
a hundred figures, each with some odd 
striking, or amusing peculiarity. Thacke 
ray said that Broadway was a source of evel 
new pleasure to him from the contrasted 
types of humanity passing before him. 

} 


this great throng at the “ White” he might 


* The thermometer at the White Sulphur ranges 
throughout the summer between 60° and 75°, rarely 
attaining a greater height than S5°, and this only 
certain hours of the day. The nights are almost il 
| riably cool. 








have found the same queer rep- 
of many classes, 
such as his mordant humor de- 
ighted to transfix on the point 
fhis pen. If you please to so 
onsider it, 


esentatives 


it is a gay comedy 
hich is played before you, with a large 
nd varied company, whose individual mem- 
ers you admire or laugh at as the case may 
e, the only trouble being that you are not 
vays certain whether they are acting 
their real characters or only playing a part. 
fhe young gentleman yonder with the Eng- 
sh side whiskers portentously drawn out, 
he tweed suit, the insouciant air and half- 
osed eyes, the joints that do not bend, and 
the delightful lisp and drawl as he lets fall 
me painfully obvious remark, is no relation 
Dundreary, nor an Englishman at all—he 
s only an Anglophobist—though he says 
my dear fellah” after the most approved 
fashion, his only fault being that he is a little 
nore of an islander than the islanders them- 
lves. You may notice, perhaps, not far 
from him that portly gentleman with a ru- 
cund physiognomy, a bearing full of lofty 
gnity, and the air of a Senator or the head 
fadepartment. But he is neither of these. 
Vo.. LVII.—No., 339.—23 


NEW RIVER CANON, 


He is Colonel Bottlewhacker, of Louisiana, 
| who was engaged last night 


or this morn 
ing, if yon choose—until 2 A.M. in obstinate 
combat witha fierce and implacable wild ani 
mal lurking in a certain fastness well known 
to a certain set, which dangerous foe has 
reduced the worthy colonel’s pecuniary re 
sources to an extent which casts a blank and 
rneful shadow now on his noble face, as he 
slowly paces up and down, gazing absently 
on the handsome pair strolling yonder unde 
the trees—Percy Pelham, Esq., of Baltimore, 
and Miss Elise (Aleez, if you please) Fair 
child, of New York, worth a million. Perey 
is a good type of the handsome, high-bred 
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young Marylander, with his delicate mus- 
tache, his irreproachable tenue, his bow such 
as only a member of the Club can execute, 
and his manner full of modest and exquisite 
courtesy, almost of shrinking deference. It 
is true, the young gentleman is fond of a 
quiet game with a quiet set after midnight 
when the ball-room lights are extinguished, 
and dearly loves the music of Champagne 
corks after his labors of the day. But that 
is under the cards, friend. Let us not look 


too closely into our neighbors’ affairs. Percy | 
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the simple-looking old gentleman w 
long gray hair, the charming smile, a 
modest address is one of the most cel 
| judges of the Virginia Supreme Court, 

| keen-eyed, observant, well-dressed w, 
| of uncertain age, who is seated not fay 
them, is Augustus Jenkins, Esq., specia 
| respondent of the Glass of Fashion. Hy 
| up very late last night, and about his j. 
there is a suspicion of morning cockt 
but he is going to perform duly his oft 
duties, namely, to interview every y; 


| 
! 


KANAWHA FALLS, 


is engaged at present in paying assiduous 
court to Miss Elise. His sweet dark eyes 
are fixed sadly upon her face, and he mur- 
murs to her in soft accents as she saunters 


along gracefully in an exquisite morning | 


dress, with a rose-bud in her hand, smiling 
now and then on her handsome companion 


as only young ladies smile when they are | 


engaged in combat with a dangerous adver- 
sary. After all, Percy is a thoroughly good 
fellow, and let us hope that he will secure 
his inamorata, and live in Paris. They jos- 
tle nearly as they pass that other couple, 
young Allan A. Dale and Mand Marion, from 
Tide-water—the youth a fine, frank, blush- 
ing country boy, who has followed his little 
sweetheart to the springs, and is kept on 
tenter-hooks by the admiration she excites. 
Yonder is the bluff, courteous, elegant old 
planter from Mississippi, ruined by the war, 
but duly back to his beloved “ White :” and 


| lady he can scrape acquaintance with, and 
| obtain for his paper a full description of the 
| dresses they mean to wear at the great ball 
| to-morrow night. Yonder is the Southern 
editor, careless in costume, easy and cordial 
in address, rich in political aneedote, fond 
|of diseussing the means of adjusting the 
State debt; and here coming toward us are 
two figures so notable that they attract all 
jeyes. One of them is a man past middle 
| age, erect, as straight as an arrow, with gray 
| whiskers, a straw hat on his fine-looking 
head, and the unmistakable air of the so! 
| dier—martinet and cordial gentleman com 
| bined. His movements are rapid and his 
| glance keen; but all about him is so unpre 
tending that you would never guess that 
| this personage is General Joseph E. Jol 
| ston, one of the most famous commanders 
| of the Confederate army in the late war. Hi 
| is conversing with a gentleman still in the 








THE WHITE SUL 


of life, with side whiskers and mus- 
but close-shaven chin. His figure is 
the medium height and well propor- 
d, his expression calm, simple, and cor- 
mit somewhat reserved, and in his eyes 


ertain repose giving evidence of a firm 


“OLD SWEET” SPRINGS. 


nd resolute will. The prevailing charac- 
eristic of his appearance and manner is an 
ir of high breeding, simplicity, and dignity. 
Before the war he was one of the wealthiest 
d-holders of the South, and lost all, of a | 
iperb establishment, which was burned, 
nd of innumerable Africans, who became 
free. This gentleman, the excellent repre 
ntative of a great and noble race, after 
iving down the sword with which he foueht 
to the end, has sworn allegiance to the gen- 
il government honestly he 
ught to overthrow it, and is the head now 
fone of the great Southern States 
ior Wade Hampton. 


as as onee 


Gov 


So they pass in the ever-moving panora- 


i—all the types of all the years. The | 
White” is the centre to which they all | 
rift, in pursuit of health, pleasure, political | 
(lvancement, a wife, a fortune, or as idle | 


okers-on in Vienna. Here all mingle in | 
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one great crowd, promenading on the lawn, 
moving to and from the spring, along the 
piazzas, or to the picturesque eminences 
above the terraced cottages, riding, driving, 
reading, talking, idling 


full of life and attraction. 


a varied picture 


The“ White” has long been fa 
mous for the number of beauties 
who resort thither every season. 

You meet here the fascinating creole from the 
Southwest, with her air of delicious languor 
and dreamy smiles; the dark beauty from the 
North; the graceful and high-bred Caroli- 
nienne; the dangerous belle from Kentucky, 
famed for such; the frank and modest Vir 
ginian maid; the beauty from Maryland, 
with her caressant tones; and representatives 
of every State in the Union nearly, of every 
style of loveliness. Let us be pardoned for 
our enthusiasm upon a topic so charming, 
but our powers are inadequate to do justice 
to the subject. If the reader desires to ob 
tain an idea of the attractions of these beau 


| ties from the North, the South, the East, and 


the West, and of their resplendent costumes 


too on “ dress” occasions—for every where 
the love of personal decoration sways the 
female heart—he has only to peruse the 
glowing literary productions of the great 
Jenkins family, who describe such scenes 
in a style, as Mr. Barnum says, “ of gorgeous 
splendor.” Jenkins knows every belle, and 
what she is going to wear before she puts 
if 
described with rapturous enthusiasm, and, 
spite of all the outery made, it is doubtful 
whether this publicity is so distasteful to 
the subjects of it after all. But let us not 
“make fun” of the maidens, or gird at Jen 


on. Her eyes and lips’ and figure are 
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kins, who indulges a pardon- 
able enthusiasm. The little 
beauties, full of life and joy, 
with their sweeping trains, 
round arms, smiles, blushes, 
and curls are pictur- 
esque objects as they throng toward the ball- 


natural or borrowed 


room, over the gravel-walks, or move in the 
waltz with the male bipeds in dress-coats and 
snowy waistcoats, or promenade under the 
moon. Under the dazzling lights the sight 
is dazzling. The hours pass by like dreams. 
And then toward dawn the white satin slip- 
pers pass again along the walks, lace hand- 
kerchiefs are waved in jewelled hands, tink- 
ling laughter is heard under the oaks, erad- 
ually receding, and the ball is a thing of the 
past. All this beauty and enjoyment culmi- 
nated in the great Lee Memorial Ball of 1877, 
when more than two thousand persons were 


present—an occasion so memorable that i 


may be regarded as a notable event in the | 


history of the springs. A gratifying cir- 
eumstance connected with this ball was the 
presence of crowds from every part of the 
country, visitors from the North seeming no 
less desirous than visitors from the South 
of aiding in the object of the ball—the eree- 
tion of an equestrian statue to General Rob- 
ert E. Lee. 

The every-day routine of life at the White 
Sulphur here briefly described may leave the 
impression that frivolous amusement reigns, 
to the exclusion of more serious things. This 
A very marked feature of the 
watering-place is the devout respect paid 
to the Sabbath. Throughout the day a pro- 
found quiet pervades the grounds, and the 
hotel and various places of worship are filled 


is a mistake. 
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|with attentive 


auditors. Cler- 

gymen of every 

denomination visit the 
| springs, where they are 

warmly welcomed by 

the cordial and liberal 
| proprietor, and religious services constitute 
a regular part of the programme on eyei 
Sunday. 

If the visitor to the White Sulphur does 

|not find there the splendid furniture and 
upholstery of other watering-places, he is 
supplied with excellent fare—juicy mount 
ain mutton, beef, venison, and the bread fo 
| which the place is famous. The attendanc: 
is very good, and the management of the 
| establishment conducted upon a cordial, lib 
eral, and obliging system, in delightful co 
| trast to that encountered in numerous othe: 
| localities. This courtesy and unfailing spit 
it of “accommodation” is a specially of the 
| White Sulphur under its present contro! 
| There is room, however, for improvement i: 
numerous particulars, and it will surely bh 
|} made in the near futrre. The Chesapeak: 
| and Ohio Railway has opened to the tourist 
| the wonderful valley of New River, and 

| thousand spots as beautiful and picturesq i 
as any upon the Continent. The Whit 
| Sulphur is in the centre of this delightfu 
| country, and must in future attract large: 
crowds than it ever did before, and become 
more prosperous and famous. 
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UNT EUNICE’S IDEA. 


y EALLY, I don’t like the idea at all,” 
Y said mamma, looking puzzled; * and 
for the life of me, I can’t see what else 


lhere is nothing else to do,” I said, re- 
div. “I don’t like the idea either, but 
say I shall manage very well.” 
spoke dolefully, for all but the last 
of my speech was painfully, literally 
here was nothing else to do; I didn’t 
the idea at all, but—I had not the faint- 
ope that I should “ manage very well.” 
ing so wild entered my brain for a mo- 
On the contrary, I was quite sure 
| should cover myself with shame and 
isting disgrace ; but what is the use of 
ling about a thing that can’t be helped ? 
e case, you this: Mr. Robert 
can, an intimate friend of my mother’s 
vest brother, was on his way to visit 
ud must certainly arrive in the course 
fa few days. That was all very well, and 
| not concerned me in the least until five 
ites before, when mamma had received 
telegram which announced the sudden ill- 
ss of her sister in Philadelphia, and sum- 
med her thither imperatively. It 
wssible to refuse to obey the summons; 
vas impossible to notify Mr. Duncan, for 


was to 


see, Was 


was 


other 
travels, and nobody knew his precise where- 
ibouts at the present moment. 
only thing to be done was to let things 
But I?—only eighteen, 
ist out of school, a spoiled child, with 
never an atom of housekeeping experience, 
th no idea of the duties of a hostess—into 
what quagmires should I not flounder before 
hat terrible fortnight was up? 
After all, it will not 
uma, encouragingly. 


take us in the course of 
Obviously, 


take their course. 


said 
“Mr. Duncan will 
e out most of the time, I suppose. We are 
so hear the city that he will probably spend 
time there. Perhaps it is a good 
ng that I have invited Aunt Ennice, for 

can matronize you, and Bridget will 

ke all the care of the housekeeping off 

ir hands. I ai sure that you will 
ery kind to Aunt Eunice, Marion. She is 
old and poor, you know, though of an excel- 
eut family. Her home is not very conge- 
nial, for the nephew with whom she lives 
married very much beneath him, and I in- 
vited the poor old lady here, thinking it 
would be a treat to her.” 

Yes, I would be kind to Aunt Eunice; and 
Bridget, who had lived with us ever since 
I could remember, was a host in herself; but, 
ill the same, my heart was very heavy as I 
watched mamima drive away, and thought 
the burden that was laid upon me. 

The above conversation with mamma oe- 
curred on a Thursday, the 7th of October it 
must haye been, aud on the same evening 


be SO bad,” 


his 


be 


ood 
begins the journal which I kept during my 
period of martyrdom. 

October 7.—Mamma left to-day, and about 
half an hour after she had gone Aunt Eu- 
nice Singleton arrived. “ Aunt Eunice” we 
have always called her, though she is only 
a distant of father’s. Such a 
droll little figure! must have 
pretty once, with that helpless pink and 
white prettiness which invariably fades into 
neutral tints as the years go on, until the 
golden hair and the peachy skin are all one 
uniform shade of dull whity-brown, and the 
soft blue eyes are a pale, watery gray. A 


cousih iy 


She been 


what 
As Llive, a brocade such as 


limp, pathetie figure in her gown of 
was her gown ? 
we may sigh for in vain in these degenerate 
days. A green and white brocade such as 
our grandmothers wore, “thick enough to 
stand alone,” as the old saying goes, 
inally it must have belonged to one of hei 
ancestors, for, though a faint attempt at 
modernizing with the aid of a thin, shiny 
vreen silk is evident, it still bears traces of 
its antique cut in the skirt, which is short 
as well and the curious model- 
ling of the bodice. And the bonnet! My 
first idea was that it too had belonged to 
her grandmother, as I looked at the huge 
flaring brim, lined with silk of the brightest 
purple, but on dodging behind her to get a 


Orig 


as scant, 


fresh view of it I saw that it was simply a 
Tusean shade hat, turned up behind and set 
upon the back of her head. And this hat 
was trimmed with the richest and rarest of 
old point lace, yellow as coffee and priceless 
Round her throat and wrists 
she wore old pot too, but not yellow old 
point. Ohno! Profanation! Who had had 
the heart to wash and starch—yes, actually 
to starch it—until it stared and bristled and 
rustled with every motion of her head or 
An old-fashioned breché shawl, 
which I found she flattered herself might 
pass for Indian, and a pair of cotton gloves, 
completed her extraordinary array. 

“You didn’t expect to see such a fine old 
aunty, did you, dear?” said Aunt Eunice, 
complacently, as she laid aside her wonder- 
ful hat with the utmost care. “ You see, 
when I first got your mamma’s letter I 
thought I conld not possibly come, for I had 
not a thing fit to wear. But Sarah Eliza 
that’s my nephew’s wife, you know 
said, ‘Why, aunty, there’s your grandma’s 
cedar chest that you haven't opened for 
years. There must be lots of things in that 
that will make you as fine as a fiddle.’ 
we found this old dress, and Sarah Eliza 
matched it in silk, and Miss Frisbie came 
in and made it all over in no time. You 
wouldn't it was nearly a hundred 
years old, would you, now? Then,” went 
on Aunt Eunice, fortunately waiting for no‘ 
reply, “about my hat. I couldn’t put one 
of your new-fangled fly-aways upon my old 


as diamonds. 


hands ? 


she 


so 


re 
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head, and I couldu’t get any thing else in 
town. My old one wasn’t fit to wear; but 
at last Sarah Eliza hit upon this, and we 
found this lace, and Sarah Eliza said that 
would give it stvle, and it does, doesn’t it? 
It does well enough on a hat, you see, but 
1 couldn’t put such dirty stuff next to my 
skin, so I just washed and starched enough 
for my neck and wrists, and I think it does 
look very nice and neat.” 

Poor old lady! Such a painful feeling 
of mingled absurdity and compassion took 
possession of me as I listened to her inno- 
cent exposé of ways and means, that my 
heart grew too big for my breast and forced 
the tears from my eyes as I stooped and 
kissed her withered old cheek. 

The time of Mr. Duncan’s arrival had been 
very uncertain, but he arrived late this even- 
ing, after Aunt Eunice had gone to bed, and 
while I was still writing the above entry. 
1 saw him, of course, explained matters, 
and apologized as well as I could, and sent 
Bridget to pilot him to his room. I wonder 
if he is hungry? Inever thought of it be- 
fore, but i can’t help it now. Besides, even 
if | had thought of it, 1 don’t know what I 
could have done; Bridget had locked every 
thing up and was going to bed, and I should 
never have dared to ask her to go down 
again and get supper at that hour; so per- 
haps it’s just as well, though I don’t like to 
think of his being hungry. Aunt Eunice and 
he haven’t met yet. I wonder what he will 
think of her? 

October 8.—Oh dear! one day is over at 
last, but if they are all going to be like this, 
what shall I do? There’s Aunt Eunice, in 
the first place. She came down to break- 
fast looking nice and quaint and lady-like, 
in her plain brown gown, with white collar 
and cuffs and little muslin cap. When she 
saw Mr. Duncan she started and said, 

“JT didiwt know that your friend had 
come, my dear, or I would have put on my 
brocade. There’s nothing like first impres- 
sions, you know, and I do want to do credit 
to the family.” 

If she had only known what a relief it 
was to me to see her in her plain morning 
dress! I am sure Mr. Duncan heard her 
speech, for all he looked so grave and ab- 
stracted, but that was nothing to what 
came afterward. 

I don’t know whether people would call 
Mr. Duncan a handsome man. For my part, 
I think him one of the handsomest I ever 
saw, but then Lam not a judge. He is tall, 
bat not overpoweringly so, with brown hair 
and mustache, a clear pale complexion, and 
eyes—no, I don’t think I like his eyes. They 
are of a clear gray, shaded and black around 
the edge of the iris, which gives them rich- 
ness and depth. They are beautiful eyes, I 
suppose, but they frighten me, they are so 
clear and steady and penetrating; they 





seem to look through you as if you 
pane of glass. And they look ag j 
could be merciless if they detect: 
shade of meanness or duplicity in al 
soul; merciless in their satire, too, j 
thing ever so slightly ridiculous came yy»), 
theirken. But there! if I go on fright 
myself this way I shall make a greate: 
of myself than ever. 

Well, after Aunt Eunice had ex), 
her regrets about her brocade, L introdiyeed 
Mr. Dunean to her, and we all sat dow) 
breakfast. Luckily every thing was \ 
good, the steak done to a turn, the potato 
golden brown, the coffee “clear as aie 
fine as musk.” Aunt Eunice was rath; 
lent and subdued. Mr. Dunean did his 


| in the way of talk, but I was too much frig 


ened and too muck absorbed by my new du 
ties to be capable even of understanding 
him. Aunt Eunice takes sugar but no 
cream in her coffee, and he takes cream but 
no sugar; and while I was trying to ey 
grave these two facts upon my mind, how 
could I attend to what he was saying? Hi 
is a lawyer, and has been travelling in Bu 
rope with Uncle Jack for the last. six 
months, and his conversation naturally 
turned upon his travels. He must think 
me a perfect dunce, for after I had located 
the Tyrol in Russia, and confounded thi 
Mosque of St. Sophia with St. Peter's, and 
expressed mny conviction that Venice was 
situated upon the Golden Horn, he turned 
his attention to Aunt Eunice. She, poo: 
lady, was evidently in a mortal fright lest 
he should attack her on the same subject, 
and, I suppose by way of turning the con- 
versation, she broke in with: 

“Did 1 understand Marion to say that 
your name is Duncan? That is a very fa 
miliar name to me. There are many Dun 
cans in our place. Our butcher is named 
Duncan.” 

I glanced at him in dismay, but not a 
muscle of his face moved, not even an eye 
lash quivered as he replied, gravely: 

“Some connection of mine, no doubt. 
We have relations in every rank of life.” 

Obviously Mr. Dunean is a gentleman, 
but, all the same, it was a great relief to me 
to hear him say, as we rose from the table. 
for which I gave the signal rather precip)- 
tately, that he had business in New York 
which would detain him the greater part 
of the day, and that he must ask me to ex 
cuse him if he did not return much before 
dinner-time. Exeuse !—and I could have 
fallen on his neck at the prospect of niue 
hours of relief from my duties as hostess. 

Aunt Eunice sat lost in silent pondering 
for some time after Mr. Duncan had gone 
Suddenly, just as I was about to speak, sh« 
burst ont: 

“A butcher! Did he say that Duanean 
the butcher was an uncle or a cousin ol 





AUNT EUNI( 


Really, my dear, I am not proud, but 
cher does seem rather low down. The 
s always held their heads pretty high, 
hat your mamma can be thinking of I 


know. Was it his uncle or his cousin, 


nee 
ither, Aunt Eunice,” I said. “ Prob- 
e is no relation at all to Duncan the 
r. He only said it to spare your 
aa | 
said Aunt Eunice, | 
ig up in surprise. “Why, he never 
{have thought that Duncan the butch- | 
connection of mine! And how could | 
ire my feelings to acknowledge his re- | 
nship to his own uncle? No, no, my 
that won’t do. After all, I am glad 
jad courage enough to tell the truth; 
vh if you come to sparing feelings, a 
vould have been much more likely to | 
do that. But I honor a man who isn’t | 
uned of his relations—though a butcher | 
does seem very low down.” | 
I could not stay to combat Aunt Eunice’s 
suspicions, for Bridget was imperatively de- | 
manding wy presence in the kitchen, and I 


lo spare my feelings ?” 


was obliged to make my escape to give or- 
ders for luncheon and dinner—or rather to | 
meekly adopt Bridget’s views upon the sub- 
Phen I went up again to Aunt Eunice, | 
ud spent the rest of the day with her. I} 
talked with her, took her out to walk, list- | 
ened to her old-time stories, until it was time 
to rush up stairs and dress for dinner, and 
ly down again to see that the table Was | 
properly set, and to brighten it up a little } 
with a few late flowers and scarlet berries. | 
I was a little more at my ease by this time, 
and could listen to what Mr. Duncan said, | 
and even reply after a fashion. The only | 
thing that distressed me was Aunt Eunice’s | 
extraordinary behavior. I am really afraid | 
that Mr. Dunean will think her insane, 
such an utterly inexplicable series of nods 
and winks did she keep up. I remarked 
that the meat was tough, only to be rebuked 
by a volley of warning glances. I asked 
Mr. Duncan if the carving-knife was sharp 
enough, and she coughed me into silence. 
But when I asked him if he liked to carve, 
she very nearly shook her head off in her | 
efforts to hush me. Of course Mr. Duncan 
saw it all, and was as much amazed by it | 
as I, and far more diverted, or so I judged | 
by the spasmodic manner in which he buried | 
as much of his face as he well could in his | 
napkin, and broke into sudden and unealled- 
for fits of coughing, which left him red in 
the face and “teary round the lashes.” 

The evening passed off better than I ex- | 
pected, with music and talk. Then Mr. | 
Duncan spoke of a volume of poems which | 
had recently come out, and finding that 1| 
liad not seen it, repeated one or two of | 
them for me; and then it was time to sep- 
wate for the night. Aunt Eunice beckoned 
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me into her room mysteriously as I went up 
stairs, after a consultation with Bridget on 
the subject of breakfast. 

“My dear,” said Aunt Eunice, solemnly, 
“T know you don’t mean any harm by it, 
and young things are always thoughtless; 
but if 1 were you, I wouldn’t talk so much 
about butchers before Mr. Duncan. Depend 
upon it, he won't like it.” 

“But, Aunt Eunice,” I cried, in amaze- 
ment and horror, “I never meutioned butch 
never What on earth should | 
talk about butchers for?” 

“That’s just it,” said Aunt Eunice, calm 
ly; “why should you? But to ask hiin it 
his knife is sharp, and if he is fond of cut- 
ting up meat-—why, it was just the same as 
asking him if he inherits his father’s tastes, 
and no man would like that, under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Why, Aunt Eunice 
interrupted me. 

“There, there, my dear, that will do. I 
rather wonder at your family, I must say; 
but, after all, he is a very clever and intelli 
gent young man—quite wonderfully so, in- 


ers once, 


” TI began, but she 


| deed, for a butcher's son.” 


I would have exclaimed, expostulated, 


|denied the allegation, but I had no time, 


for, with a hasty kiss and an exhortation to 
run away to bed and keep my roses fresh, 
Aunt Eunice closed her door upon me. 
Octoter 10.—I am getting used to my new 
position, I think. Thanks to Bridget, I 
have no trouble about ordering meals. My 
only duties in that line are decorating the 
table, and concocting nice little dishes for 
dessert, etc.,in which I sneceed pretty well, 
thanks to mamma’s carefully kept recipe 
book. To be sure, the lemon pies which I 
rashly undertook were much harder than 
orthodox lemon pies should be, owing to my 
ignorance of the proper amount of beating 
upon them. But just 
Aunt Eunice was plunging me into the low- 


to be bestowed as 


jer depths of despair by her commiseration, 


Mr. Duncan suggested that though they 
might be rather a failure as pies, they were 
unexceptionable if regarded as caramels, 
and thus turned the whole thing into a joke. 
He is so kind and thoughtful! I believe it 


| is because he appreciates the difficulties of 


my position that he spends the whole day in 
the city, returning only in time for the six- 
o'clock dinner. What should I do with both 
him and Aunt Eunice upon my hands for an 
entire day? As it is, 1 am afraid that she 


}is bent upon deepening the conviction of 
|my utter idiocy which I sueceeded in im- 


pressing upon his mind the first day. Last 
night, for instance, During the day we had 
somehow stumbled upon natural history in 
the course of our talk, and I said something 
about turtles’ eggs. 

“Turtles’ eggs?” cried Aunt Eunice, with 
an air of lively interest. “ Do turtles lay 
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eggs? Why, I never knew that before! | 
But how do they hatch them? Do they sit 
upon them ?” | 

The notion of a turtle sitting upon its | 
eggs nearly convulsed me, but I controlled | 
myself, and explained the mode which they | 
adopt, as well as Tecould. Aunt Eunice ap- | 
peared quite satisfied at the time, but I be- | 
vin to perceive that a subject is never done | 
with when you think it is, where Annt Eu- | 
nice is concerned. 
at the dinner table when she broke forth : 

“Mr. Duncan, what idea do you think this 
ridiculous child has got into her head?) She | 
has been trying to convince me that turtles 
sit upon their eggs like hens! Turtles—| 
with their hard shells—just think of it! I 
told her that they bury them in the sand 
and let the sun hatch them; but no! she 
sticks to it that they make nests in the reeds | 
and rushes, and sit upon them. Do tell her | 
that it is nonsense, that it stands to reason | 
itcan’t be. Ihave tried to convinee her, but 
ITcan’t. Not the green turtles, you know,” 
added Aunt Eunice, with a sudden rush of 
recollection. “ They are the only kind that 
I have ever seen in front of a—a—market ; 
I wouldn’t mention them for the world. But 
the common little mud-turtles, you know. 
They are not good to eat, and it can’t hurt 
any body’s feeling to mention them.” 

Poor Mr. Dunean! poor me! In the midst 
of my wrath and mortification I could not 
help laughing until I cried at his puzzled | 
face. Clew to her meaning, of course, he 
had none, and though he must have consid- 
ered her demented and me an idiot, there 
was nothing worse than commiseration in 
the look he bent upon me. People do pity 
idiots, I suppose; but I wonder whether it 
is worse to be an idiot and not know it, or 
to be considered one and have no chance of 
disproving the charge? 

October 12.—Things go on in much the 
same way here. Mr. Dunean’ breakfasts 
with us, then takes himself off, and I see no 
more of him until near dinner-time. Yes- 
terday I was obliged to leave Aunt Eunice 
to her own devices most of the morning. 
The night before, in recalling some of the 
memories of his childhood, Mr. Dunean ex- 
pressed a desire to taste once more such gin- 
gerbread as his mother used to make, and I 
determined to gratify him. 


Hardly were we ogy 


I began to be 
so conceited about my housewifely accom- 
plishments that I might have known that 
pride would have a fall sooner or later. 
How in the world Bridget ever came to 
make such a blunder I can’t tell; but the 
most trusted will fail sometimes. The gin- 
gerbread was all mixed, and I was sifting in 
the flour slowly and carefully. 

“Bring me some more flour, Bridget,” I 
said. “ Here isn’t half enough.” 

Bridget turned upon me a face of dis- 
may. 





| found. 


| she had gone out alone. 


“Sure, Miss Marion, there’s neve1 
more,” she cried—‘ and me that forg 
tell you about it this morning !” 

No more flour! I stared from the 
Bridget, and from Bridget back to the 
* But what is to be done ?” I eried 

“Maybe there’s enough, miss, dar) 
cries Bridget, in honest tribulation. 

“Tam afraid not,” I say, ruefully ; 
it will haye to go in as it is, I suppos 
dowt know how it wiil come out.” 

And hastily washing my hands and 


ing my apron, I ran up stairs to Aunt 
| 


nice. She, however, was nowhere 
High and low I searched, bit 
vain, and as her bonnet and shawl wer 
missing, I was forced to the conclusion that 
But for the anx 
iety I could not help feeling, this would 
have been a most welcome reprieve. It was 
not that I minded Aunt Eunice in herself, 
but I was beginning to feel for the first time 
in my life the necessity of weighing my 
words when I talked to her. Even wit! 
all the caution that it was possible for me 
to exercise, how was it possible to foresee 
what curious twist she would give to m 
words in repeating them, orto guard against 
the distortions which facts underwent in 
their passage through her mind? = Aunt 
Eunice and Mr. Duncan together were be- 
coming too heavy a load for my slender 


| shoulders to carry, though alone I felt that 


neither of them would have been specially 
formidable. 

The day wore on, and Aunt Eunice did 
not appear. When luncheon-time came and 
passed, and still I saw no signs of her, I be- 
came thoroughly alarmed. I would have 
gone to search for her, but what would have 
been the use of that when I did not know 
where to search? Mr. Dunean came back 
at an unusually early hour, and I was just 
confiding my troubles to him, when a con- 
fused noise in the street called us both to 
the window. A rabble of small boys was 
the first thing that we saw—small, ragged 
boys, dancing, shouting, and yelling ina ver) 
ecstasy of enjoyment, after the manner of 
gamins the world over. At first I saw no 
reason for their triumphant demonstrations 
in the prosaic butcher's cart which they 
surrounded, and gazed in simple wonder at 
their antics. Another moment, and horror 
rushed over me, as I saw the glisten of a 
green frock on the front seat, as a mild, 
faded face surrounded by a purple halo beut 
forward and nodded a cheerful greeting to 
me, and a hand in a baggy cotton glove 
waved its salutation. 

“Aunt Eunice,” I cried, rushing to the 
door to receive her, “ where have you been? 
why did you go out alone? and, oh! what 
possessed you to come home in this style?” 

I never was blessed with much control of 
my feelings, and, as I spoke, I sank down on 
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irs in a fit of hysterical laughter. 
inice gazed at me calmly. 

sa very good way,” 


but when he did he stopped at once, and a 
most civil-spoken young man he proved to 
be. He offered to call a cab for me, but | 
said, ‘No, if he would just take me himself 


she said, with 


mild remonstrance. “ You see, I 


AUNT EUNICE OOMES HOME IN A STRANGE VEHIOLE, 


ght that as you were busy, I would go 
thout bothering you, for once. 


I did not 
say any thing about it, for 1 knew that you 
vould insist upon going with me. Well, I 
nt to New York, found my way to the 
rry without any trouble, but when I got 

i the other side, what with the noise and 
the confusion, I fairly lost my head, and 
vandered about for I don’t know how long, 
ithout any idea of where I was. I was 
vetting very much discouraged, when sud- 
uly Leanght sight of this man, and remem- 
veered that I had seen his cart at your door. 
| had some trouble to make him hear me, 


in the course of his round, that 
very well.’ 
perhaps ; 


would do 
Well, a little, 
but you see no one could mistake 
me for any thing but a lady 
I put on my brocade ? 
matter.” 


People stare ? 


wasn’t it lucky 
so it didn’t so much 


“Did you—did you stop at many houses ?” 
I asked, falteringly. 

‘A dozen 
cheerfully. 


or so,” replied Aunt Eunice, 
“It is singular what a commo 
tion such a simple thing as the stopping of 
a butcher’s cart at the door makes. Every 
one rushed to the front windows as if they 
had never seen one before.” 
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gasped, in irrepressible horror. 


* How could I what ?” asked Aunt Eunice, | register the smoke came pouring, wut 


“Oh, Aunt Eunice! how could you?” I | them freeze to death quietly if I had ky 


| what the result would be. Ont of , 


innocently. “If it’s riding in a butcher’s| whole house looked like London in a 
cart that you mean, I might have objected |The cellar was full of smoke too, 


to that a month ago; but if you have no 
scruples on that point, why should I? I 
have no doubt that Mr. Duncan himself 


drove a cart when he first went into the| was on fire. The 


business, though I suppose that he has got 
beyond it now.” 

Mr. Duncan, who had been out to settle 
with the man and dismiss the boys, re-ap- 
peared at this juncture. I glanced at him 
in dismay. Had he heard? I really could 
not tell. His eyes were dancing, while the 


| burst out in great puffs through the 
| Windows, until the passers-by stopped 
| stared, under the impression that the | 
inside was the 
|though. We coughed and choked, 
| sneezed and wept, in the stinging, stit 
atmosphere. We sat around the di 
table a mournful trio, while the tears 
| called-for, poured down our burning elie 
| “*Why,’” I asked, quoting an old 
| nundrum—* ‘why is a smoky chimney 





rest of his face was preternaturally grave; | a swallow?” 


but there was quite enough in the cireum- 
stances of the case to account for that, with- 
out making it necessary to suppose that he 
had caught Aunt Eunice’s last words. I 
might at least hope that he was still in ig- 
norance of the horrors which Aunt Eunice 
had seen fit to thrust upon him. 

My gingerbread ? 
about it in the anxiety of the afternoon, and 
it did not return to my mind until we sat 
down to table. 

“How did the gingerbread bake, Bridg- 
et?” I asked. 

“Sure, ma’am,” said Bridget, composedly, 
“it didn’t bake at all; it boiled’—producing 
in proof of her words a cake-pan, of which 
bottom and sides were thickly incrusted 
with a substance closely resembling the 
“taffy” dear to childish hearts. 
laughter which this episode caused, our em- 


barrassment melted away. Indeed, 1 am| flew. 


I had forgotten all | 


No one replying, I was obliged to aus 
my own question. 

“* Because it has a crooked flue. ” 

Mr. Duncan langhed, but Aunt Eun 
only stared in rigid disapprobation. 

“*A crooked flew,” she repeated, with a 
| puzzled air. “ But, my dear, that’s not cor 
| rect—not at all correct. A swallow hasn't 
a flew. Flew is a verb, and you ean’t put an 
article before it. You couldn’t parse such a 
sentence as that. A crooked flight, it should 
be. A swallow may have a crooked flight 
indeed, I believe he has—but ‘a crooked 
flew!” 

“But, Aunt Eunice,” I said, stifling my) 
laughter as best I could, “a chimney hasn't 
a flight.” 

“Certainly not,” retorted Aunt Eunice 





In the} severely. “A chimney has a flue, but not a 


| 
| flight ; and a swallow has a flight, but not a 
That is just what I say. You sec 


ceasing to be afraid of Mr. Duncan. We| that it is incorrect 


had a delightful evening after Aunt Eunice’s 
fatigue had got the better of her and ban- 
ished her to her own room. 

October 14.—Aunt Eunice has not distin- 


guished herself in any special way of late. | I gave it up in despair. 





| altogether. There is 
|no wit in such a thing as that—not even 
sense,” 

The attempt at enlightening her in re 
gard to the pun was palpably hopeless, and 





It is singular that 


Yesterday she was too much exhausted by | she should be so totally devoid of imagina 
her adventures of the day before to be any | tion on some points, while in other respects 


thing but quiet and meek. What should I| it is so vivid. 
do if any one but Mr. Duncan were staying | has taken into her head lately ? 


here ? 


I do wonder what idea she 
She seems 


I like him more and more every day. | full of some project which forces sighs from 


It seems impossible that I have only known | her breast and incoherent words from het 
him fora week. He isso kind and thought- |lips every time she looks at me when we 
ful toward me, and Aunt Eunice he treats | 


with a respect which is wonderful. He 
sees, as I do, that the dear old lady is— 
what shall I say ?—a little shaky in her 
wits, and he is tender of even her worst 
freaks and blunders. Of course he can not 
help langhing—nobody could—bnt the 
laughter is not of a kind which could hurt 
her feelings, even if she knew of it, which 
she does not. 

Yesterday was adamp, rainy day, and there 
was a raw chill in the air which struck to 
the very marrow of your bones, so, toward 
evening, | ventured to ask Bridget to light 
the furnace fire. I think I would have let 





are alone together. Yesterday we had a 
very mysterious conversation—at least it 
was mysterious to me; I suppose she undei 
stood it. 

“My dear,” she said, after several fals« 
starts, “are you quite sure that your moth 
er knows all about Mr. Dunean ?” 

“All about him?” I said, somewhat puz 
zled. “I don’t exactly know what you mean 
She knows that he is here, of course, and sh¢ 
knows all that Uncle Jack has told her; but 
‘all about him’ is a very wide phrase.” 

“ About his profession, I mean,” said Aunt 
Ennice. 

“Oh yes!” I replied, in temporary forget 
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of her hallucination. “She knows 
it that, of course.” 

Eunice shook her head slowly. 

it’s all a puzzle to me. The Nor- 
vays held their heads so high, and 
our be willing l 
elp thinking that there is some mis- 
have think- 
ether it isn’t my duty to write to 
other.” 

ive no doubt that she will be very 
» hear from you,” I said, laughing; | 
hardly think you can tell her any 
ibout Mr. Duncan that she does not 
ilready.” 
know,” 


] 
I, 


mother should 


mewhere, and I been 


I 
i 


1 ¢ on’t 


said Aunt Eunice. 
vinning to have my doubts and 

here Bridget appeared to claim my 
tion, and the subject dropped. 

ber 17.—Oh, Aunt Eunice! Aunt Eu- 

Mamma I dou't 

whether to laugh or to ery when I 
< of her face as I first saw it. Such a 
, puzzled, anxions, unhappy face as it 
but I must begin at the beginning to 
it all down. 

as we were sitting down to dinner 
ist night mamma came home, without hav- 
I 
s too much delighted to see her to in- 
very closely into the reason of her 
ming, but supposed that Aunt Amy had 
ddenly become so much better that she 
ould dispense with mamma’s presence. 
That was the truth, it appeared afterward, 

t not allthe truth. When I went to bed, 
namma followed me up stairs. 

‘Marion, my dear,” were her first words, 


has come home. 


y sent us a word of hint or warning. 


vhat trouble have you been getting your- | 
en 


self into? | 
frouble, mamma?” I said. “Why, it | 
has been nothing but trouble from begin- | 
ng to end—only for Mr. Duncan. Aunt | 
Eunice has been too absurd; and this idea | 
of hers about the butcher 
| broke down here, and went into one of | 
hysterical fits of langhter, while mamma 
stood looking at me with a face of grave | 
perplexity. | 
“What abont the butcher, Marion?” she | 
said, when I had in some degree succeeded | 
n controlling myself. “That is just what | 
I want to know. Aunt Ennice has been 
writing to me in a way which would have 
frightened me ont of my senses only that I | 
couldn’t make head or tail of it—about | 
butchers, and ‘entanglements,’ and ‘rides | 
butchers’ carts,” and goodness knows 
hat 


” 


1) 


mm 


besides. Have you been running in 
debt to the butcher, Marion, or what does 
ill mean ?” 
“Writing toyon? Aunt Eunice!” I gasp- | 
i,as well as I could for laughing. “Oh, 
umma! don’t you see? 
Aunt Eunice has taken it into her head that 
he is a butcher, and I do hope that you will 


It’s Mr. Dunean. | 
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be more successful than I in disabusing her 
mind of the impression.” 

And then I told her the story as nearly as 
possible as I have written it down here, un 
til, between horror and laughter, mamma 
was nearly in convulsions. 

“You poor child!’ she said, “I had no 
idea what I was leaving you to. Aunt Eu 
nice always was a little eccentric, but 1 had 
no idea that she was like this, or I never 
would have done it.” 

Well, mamma is here again, and it’s all 
right. 
I will 


memento: 


Nothing very bad can happen now 


copy Aunt Eunice’s letter here as a 


“ My DEAR FRANCES,—I think it my duty 
to write and tell you how things are going 
on here, and how you could do it passes my 
comprehension. Only a common butcher, 
and she your only daughter; and though 
the Nortons have never been rich, they have 
always held their heads high. Never one of 
the family has been in trade, and now this 
butcher! Vll not deny that he is a hand 
some young man, and very clever for his sta 
tion, and butchers may be very civil-spoken 
young men, and butchers’ carts are not so 
bad as you might think to ride in, but still 
this entanglement does seem rather a com 
ing down for a Norton, and my opinion is 
that both you and Marion had better think 
seriously what you are about, and that you 
had after her 
She is a good girl, but young and giddy, and 
I should be sorry to see her in trouble. I 
hope you will take this as it is meant, and 
believe me 

“Ever your sincere friend and well-wisher, 

“ EUNICE SINGLETON.” 


better come home and see 


October 18.—When mamma came home I 
thought that all my troubles were 
when in reality they had only begun. I can 
never hold up my head again—never! Mam- 
ma talked to Aunt Eunice, and reasoned with 
her, and tried to convince her that Mr. Dun- 
can is no butcher, but a lawyer who is ris- 
ing rapidly in his profession, and bids fair 
to be one of the first men of the day. What 
is the use of arguing with a—well, with 
Aunt Eunice, though? Instead of convin- 
cing her on that point, she only succeeded 
in driving another idea deeper into her head. 
As neither mamma nor I had ever suspected 
the existence of this idea—we couldu’t; it 
was too absnrd—we never thought of as- 
suring her of its falsity. If we had, I don’t 
it would have done any good, 
That Iam in love with Mr. Dun- 
can, or that he is in love with me!—I don’t 
know which the wildest the worst. 
That he had come here in the character of 
an accepted lover, when, until the day he did 
come, we had nevereven met! The one idea 
i which Aunt Eunice retained in her mind of 


over, 


suppose 


though. 


is or 








“It WAS IN THE BAOK-ROOM AND IIFARD EVERY WORD.” 


all that mamma had said was that she had 
no objection to Mr. Dunean, and this she | ment the 


duty to congratulate him upon the eng 


next time she saw him. W 
translated into a perfect willingness to ac- | must he think of us—of me? She went 
cept him as her son-in-law. enlarging upon the fact that as the Nort 

Thereupon Aunt Eunice considered it her | had sunk their family pride so far as to 
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m, she could have nothing to say | was he whom I had heard come in, for le 
t, though it was a thing that she | had only gone out to post a letter. I start 
ever have looked for, ete., ete. And I| ed back, and would have run away again 
© back-room and heard every word. | but he called “ Miss Marion!” so imploring 
t get out, because the door into the | ly that I was obliged to stop. And then 
ppened to be locked upon the out- | No, I can not write down what he said, even 
d I would have staid in the room| here. It was all Aunt Eunice’s doing, aftet 
msday rather than confront them. | all. He would never have dreamed ot 
rman, was utterly dazed and well- | speaking so soon but for her. He said that 
eechless. At first Lhoped that he had | he fell in love with me before he ever saw 
vht her meaning; but asshe went on | me, from the picture which Unele Jack 
e it clear, horribly clear, clearer than | showed him of his “ favorite niece,” and the 
made any thing in her life before, | letters which he always shared with him 
ied abont equally divided between | Uncle Jack is much younger than mamma, 
terand amazement. Ican not remem- | and Robert is younger than Uncle Jack, so 
it they said; it was all too dreadful. | that the disparity between us is not so 
know that, after she had finished her | great as one would suppose. Iam much 
he came into the back-room to get a | too young to dream of being married yet, 
orsomething, and found me there, with | mamma says, and I think so too. As for 
ce in aflame and my eyes blazing. He | Robert—well, it’s the woman’s place to dic 
d,and would have spoken, but I could | tate before marriage. His turn comes late1 
tand any more. I could only tly out of October 31.—At last we have succeeded in 
om and up to my own, where I could | getting through Aunt Ennice’s head the 
tomy heart’s content. Oh! [ hope he | idea that Robert is a lawyer. She ponder 


ro away, for I can never look him in| ed the subject for a while, and then she 


e again, never! said: 
ober 25.—Well, he has not gone, and I “Well, my dear, if the young man has de 
lot sure that I want him to, now. In- | cided to give up his profession and take to 
l,l am very sure that I don’t. This is | the study of the law, it does put rather a 
it all happened: I waited that day | different face upon the matter. If you are 


til I heard him go out, and when, a few | satisfied, ] am. Only, Marion, my dear, if I 


tes afterward, [heard mamma come in, | were you I would never tell any one that 


vent down stairs. She was not in her!) when I engaged myself to my husband he 


room, so I kept on to the parlor, and | was only a butcher.” 
first person I saw was Mr. Dunean. It No, Aunt Eunice, decidedly I shall not. 


SHIPW 


My ship resisted the furious tempest ; 

The wind tore her sails to shreds in vain 
Canvas rent, and strained masts bending, 

She held her way through the foaming main 


The cruel rocks broke through her timbers; 
She shrank ind shivered in helpless pain ; 

But they stanched the wound with my costliest treasures, 
And she bent her course toward port again 


With my dearest hopes I had manned the vessel 
That in storm and breakers alike held fast; 
Strong and patient, they laughed derision 
At the jagged rock and the crazy blast. 


And when she entered the gates of the harbor, 
I cried, “ At last!—she is safe at last!” 

I thought of the calm to follow the tempest, 
Of peace to come after danger past. 


With sails all folded, she lay at anchor 
In the peaceful dawn of a summer day: 
When a ghostly breath blew th ough the rigging, 
And before my sight she faded away 


The crew that had won through so many dangers, 
Lifeless, stretched on the deck thev lav; 

And I watched them sink, with my ship and treasures, 
"Mid the shifting waves of that sunny bay 
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FROM LONDON TO 


\N OLD-FASHIONED SPA. 


| Y ENT is the “garden of England ;” and 

in all this blooming garden the sun 
smiles upon no fairer spot than the pictur- 
esque range of hills over which the bright 
little town of Tunbridge Wells wanders up 
and down, The site was supposed to re 
semble, or at least to suggest, that of Jeru 
salem, and hence the hills facing each other 
in rival beauty across the breezy Common 
were called respectively Mount Ephraim 
ud= Mount Sion. Their summits, which 
onee wore only nature’s crown of deep-tint- 
od feathery pines and graceful elms, are now 
plentifully sprinkled with large and pleas- 
ant dwellings, from whose ivy or clematis 
framed windows the eve looks out over the 
beautiful “ weald of Kent,” until its brill- 
iant green softens, darkens, and is finally 
lost in the far-off horizon. 

From the most thickly populated end of 
Mount Ephraim a gentle descent leads to 
a quiet, shady portion of the town, known 
is Mount Pleasant, and from thence again 
v still gentler rise brings one among the 
groves of Calverley—a probable perversion 
of Calvary—whose graceful elms wave their 
drooping branches almost into the arms of 
Sion’s sturdy oaks and bushes. 

Commodious home-like mansions, look- 
ng into pleasant blooming gardens, line the 
wide, curved streets—there seem to be posi- 
tively no angles in this poetical little town 

on either side; a weed-like luxuriance of 
tree, hedge, and flower covers the hill-side 








TUNBRIDGR WELLS, 


with a tender glowing mosaic that o 
changes into new and softer beauty ber 
the shadow of each light and shifting ¢| 
and some rare and unexpected view is s 
to meet the eye at every turn. But thi 
practical “Tunbridge Weller,” whose lif 
intimacy with this brilliant verdant land 
scape has somewhat blunted his appre: 
tion of its loveliness, will say it is “o1 
hills, and hills can be found’ most any wher 
The pride and glory of his heart is the loi 
wide, verdant, breezy Common, which is t 
this inland watering-place what the bound 
less sea is to Brighton or Hastings. Betwee 
the sloping hills this perennially green cat 
pet rolls itself out, thickly embroidered by 
nature’s lavish hand with heath, thyme, wild 
violets, and golden-flowering gorse, thei 
rich, harmonious shades finding charming 
relief against the sober gray of huge sand 
stone bowlders that stand forth like natn 
ral fortresses keeping eternal watch over a 
this tender loveliness creeping around tly 
feet. Now and then some quaint little cot 
tage, fragrant with blossoming creepers, solt 
ens the bold beauty of the rugged cliff, clim! 
ing timidly up its steep sides, and seeming 
to make almost a part of the rough rock | 
which it clings like some strange flower! 
parasite. 


These curious dwellings are a slow 
natural outgrowth from the huts in wh 
certain French priests, refugees from th: 
country after the great Revolution, liv 
and died, the English government genero 
ly voting them an allowance to provide f 


AN OLD-FASHIONED SPA. 


naintenance in the 
ut hospitable island 
them such kind- 
from the storms 
the sunnier 
f their own 


el 
over 
beloved 
of these 
llas balances itself 
over a cliff nearly 
centre of the Com- 
nd the not 
inappropriate but 
it ambitious 
ribraltar.” It 
ttle gables and bal 
t tiny parterre 
and a Lilliputian 
but the freshest 
ost healthful breezes 
ind out the jasmine- 
ed lattice; the first glow of morning 
e last evening beam fall tenderly over 
No man, woman, o1 


quaintest 


bears 


name 
has 


ise? 


iely brown roof. 
ever seems to pluck the flowers or pass 
| out the vine-covered portals, but the 
little castle is always in spotless or- 
s though in hourly expectation of some 
family that shall suddenly appear to 
up the memories dropped behind the 
er-decked walls so long ago. 
‘St. Helena,” a “ Romanoff Cottage,” and 
x two others complete the encroach- 


s from the hand of man. Picturesque 
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MOUNT EPHRAIM, 


are, the discovery seems early to 


have been made that nature could hardly 
be improved upon; and realizing that the 


green and fragrant Common was the emer 
ald gem in their crown of hills, the author 
ities of the town passed an act forbidding 
the erection of any upon 
their favorite down, which was thenceforth 
all its wild and 


more buildings 
happily left to bloom in 
|} natural loveliness. 
Tunbridge Wells, with Speldhurst, an ad 
jacent village, was computed in 1873 to con 
26,000 souls, and its population 


tain about 





THE PARADE, 
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has been ever since steadily increasing. The 
town is beautifully clean, well lighted and 
watered, and has, even in this country of 
solid home comfort, an unusually cheery and 
well-to-doair. The perfectly kept highways 
wind forth into the surrounding country be- 
tween double rows of blooming hawthorn, 
and the pleasant dwellings rise from banks 
of dewy flowers, and lift their ivy-covered 
gables to the gentle sweep of faintly scented 
pines. But the houses, despite the ivy and 
the mellow look upon their walls, are too 
convenient to be old. Save the “ Pantiles” 


. . . | 
and a few ancient landmarks, which leaven 


a little the modernized whole, nanght but 
the eternal hills and the grand old waving 
trees remains to whisper tales of long ago, 
when queens and princes, coming to drink 


at the famous “ wells,” dwelt, with their | 


suites of noblemen and maids of honor, in 
tents pitched upon the Common or the hills. 


The virtue of these “ wells” or springs was | 


discovered by Dudley, Lord North, a disso- 
lute young nobleman attached to the court 
of James the First, and in a rare and curi- 
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| inconvenient journey to sick bodies, 

| the money it carries out of the kingd 
inconvenience to religion. Much 
could say, but I rather hint than ha 
rather open a door to a large prospect 
give it.” 

Lord North had evident cause for 
| tude, either to the chalybeate wate: 
or to the clear, vigorous air and chang 
court dissipations to a quiet, out-doo1 
try life, for his shattered constitutic 
gradually restored to its pristine vig 
he lived to welcome the dawn of his « 
fifth year. 

The strengthening properties of 
springs, together with the great natura 
tractions of the town itself, and the 
charming excursions and places of int 
in the entourage, caused Tunbridge We 
increase steadily in favor as a sumni 
sort. It had already been distinguished 
a visit from Queen Henrietta Maria, a 
| 1664 Charles the Second, with his consort 
| Catherine of Braganza, made a long 


| pleasant sojourn in that favored spot ar 








LUNBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH OFENTURY. 


ous work, entitled A Forest Promiscuous of 
Several Seasons’ Production, he thus quaintly 
claims the credit of bringing them into no- 
tice: 

“The use of Tunbridge and Epsom wa- 
ters for health and cure I first made known 
to London and the king’s people. The Spaw 

i, e., Spa, in Belgium—is a chargeable and 


| the Kentish hills, thus bringing it still m 

|into fashion and repute, There is yet « 

|tant a warrant providing for the erecti: 

| of tents to be placed on the Common at t 

| disposition of the queen, which warrant! 
sets forth that “you are forthwith require: 
to provide and make ready Tenne Tents 

| besides what are at Tunbridge already, ! 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS IN TIE 


M jesty’s service ;” 
of Tunbrid 
ird the close of the seventeenth century 


Vet llus, 


anda minute deserip 
ve Wells and its amusements 

en ina curious book, entitled 
Dialoques, published in 1693. 
From this quaint volume we learn that 
journey from London was performed on 
seback, and was looked upon as quite a 
ie accomplishment for “one hot day ;” 
the content to 

in a lowly cottage, and dine “on ba- 


md 


erandest visitor was 


coleworts,” while he drank from ma 
cups the * brisk, salutiferous, old wom 
that bubbled the 


tiles,” where 


ale” over famous 


‘Midst of the trees Apollo hath a quire.” 


spring which furnished this “salutifer 
ile” had been somewhat reclaimed from 
primitive rusticity by Lord Muskerry, 
lof the manor in 1664; and some thirty 
irs later the Princess Anne of Denmark, 
oO much affected Tunbridge Wells, and 
S its acknowledged and very liberal pa 
ness, bestowed a handsome basin upon 
¢ fountain, which long afterward retained 
e name of the “ Queen’s Well.” 
Vout. LVII No. 3% 24 


A short 
39. 








LIGHTEENTHL ¢ NTURY. 


gilt, 
the Duke of Gloucester having injured him- 


time subsequent to this much-prized 


self by falling upon the badly constructed 
‘walks,” his royal 


donation of £100 


mothe 
then 


gave a further 


a generous sum 


with which to put the thoroughfare in prop 


The 
intended, and 
at her 
Wishes that she withdrew all favor from her 


er condition. 
the 


was 


money was diverted from 


use her Royal Highness 


so indignant such neglect o 


once-loved retreat, and sought its pleasant 
shades no more. 
Phe 


aAtone 


repentant 
for their * 


inhabitants, to 


“paved the 


seeking 
sin of omission,’ 
leading avenue with square bricks or tiles, 
whence the familiar“ 
with the list of names 
memory still lingers the spread- 
ing limes, but the echo of whose footsteps 
has died away in the long vista of years be- 
hind us, 


Pantile a.” 
illustrious 


so identified 
w hose 


among 


But far more than that of queen or no 
bleman did the influence of the, celebrated 
* Beau Nash” build up the reputation of the 
* Wells,” and attract visitors from all quar 
ters to the charming Kentish Spa. 

Appearing like a brilliant meteor, in a gor 
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geous chariot drawn by six grays, with out-| proaches. He first taught a familia: 
riders, footmen, French horns, and all the | course among strangers at Bath and 
parade which the sumptuous taste of the | bridge, which still subsists among 

day allowed, with the prestige of long sue-| That ease and open access first a 

cess at Bath fresh upon him, “ Richard Nash, | there our gentry brought back to thi 
Esq.”—as his biographer Goldsmith calls | tropolis, and thus the whole king: 
him—took admiring Kent by storm, and at | degrees became more refined by lessons 
once became the arbiter elegantiarum of | inally derived trom him.” 

Punbridge Wells, rnling absolute monarch | Thus this sumptuous despot of fa 
over the blooming little kingdom, whose | whom the ungrateful years have quite for 


DUBRNDEN KENTISH RESLDENOE OF HL 1 H. PRINCESS 
LOUISE AND THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, 


somewhat crude society he at once set about 

polishing and reforming. He banished rid- 

ing-boots and swords, and—although his | gotten, or whom they remember only wit] 
own extravagance was supported by a stip- | smile, left an all-enduring trace upon tl 
ulated share in the public tables of “ faro,” | beau monde over which he ruled so long 
“ace of hearts,” “ rolly-pooly,” and various In the days of “ Gentleman Nash,” the for 
other strange-sounding games—he entirely | midable horseback journey was no longer a 


discouraged private gambling. One of his | necessity. The visitor travelled from Lo: 


first decrees was that “every visitor should | don in a post-chaise or by coach, perform 
live in public,” which despotic command the | ing the trip—provided the highwaymen 
highest nobleman and the meanest common- | him in peace—in about seven hours. As | 
er were compelled to obey. He organized | neared the Spa he was sure to be beset ) 
a complete and successful system by which | “touters” eager to vaunt their wares a 
each hour of the day should be agreeably | bespeak the custom of a new arrival. 
employed, and by his suave persistence re- | «gon as they set eyes on you, off flies the hat 


9 


moved many of the existing drawbacks to! Does your honor want this? 
| that?” 


does your hono 
social enjoyment. 
rhis elegant adventurer, who simply by | Upon entering his lodging—no longe1 
his manners, his dress, and not least of all,) Arab-like canvas pitched among the gors 
his assurance, presided for more than fifty the new-comer was generally greeted hy a 
years over “the pleasures of a polite king- | band of music welcoming him to the * We 
dlom,”’ is said to be the first who diffused “a | which welcome was supposed to be supp 
desire of society and an easiness of address | mented by certain gratuities in silvet 
among a whole people formerly censured by | gold, according to the rank and means 
foreigners for a reservedness of behavior | the visitor. 
and an awkward timidity in their first ap- Next morning, in elegant undress, the seek 
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HEVER 


for pleasure resorted first to the “ Pan- 
‘already, at the early hour of seven, 
ded with company, throngh which be 
hing tradesmen push their way and their 
s, and where even imposing doctors, in 
ng wigs and with heavy gold-headed 
es, extol the waters and tende1 
il advice. 
ould the 
of the 
charming guide to the old-fashioned 
rade of 1748 than that afforded by Thack 


profes 


reader chance to 


PoOsst ss on 


Virginians, he could bave no 


OASTLE, RESLDENCE OF 





ANNE BOLEYN, 


eray’s ever-delightful pen, which tells us 
how Harry Warrington, fresh from the wilds 


of the New World, makes his first bow to 


polite society in the Old beneath the spread 


ing limes that shade the “ Pantiles” 
bridge. 


at Tun 
the day are all 
youth and beauty. age and wit, 
learning and ignorance, jostle each other be 
Phe beautiful Miss 
of Bath Tun- 
Miss Lowther, be- 
trothed to Colonel Wolfe, upon whose arm 


The celebrities of 


assembled ; 


neath the long areade. 
Chudleigh, belle 
bridge, and the 


alike and 


sweet 


HIGH ROCKS. 
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she leans, are followed by admiring eyes,| After the visitor of a century or nx 
while the tongue that would sing the praises | had duly disposed of his morning 


of the poor old Duchess of Queensberry the “Queen’s Well,” and spent his | 
mother of my lord March, who bets all day | two exchanging compliments and gre 
were she but still young and fair, now | with friend and acquaintance, he was s 
follows her with gibes and laughter. Mrs.|to his breakfast beneath the limes 
Elizabeth Carter, “the woman who could | morning meal was accompanied with 1 
talk Greek faster than any one in England,” | and was followed by another hour of 
is stared at by an adoring crowd; and even | among the crowd, or by a rendezvous 


MOATED HOUSE AT IGHTHAM, 


Lady Maria, Harry’s antique flame, whose | bookseller’s, where a select few met to in 
ill-spelled missives excite a pitying smile, | provise the satire and sentiment known as 
comes in for a word of praise from careless | “ water poetry,” which weak effusions wer 
Jack Morris, my lord Mareh’s Fidus Achates. | cirenlated in manuscript, and were chief 
The fresh young “ Virginian” looks with ad- | ly composed of personal allusions to w« 
miring awe after the round little figure of | known frequenters of the “ Wells.” 
Richardson, author of Clarissa, and watches | Some occasionally had the good tast: 
with interest the “snuff-colored, pock-mark- | prefer a-canter over the pleasant downs, 01 
ed dictionary-maker,” who hardly lifts his | an exeursion to some of the many inviti: 
beaver in response to the gracious salnta- | and interesting spots around, which execu 
tion of my lord Chesterfield, but who bows | sions seem to have been much the same 
with profound reverence before my lord | those enjoyed to-day. 

Bishop of Salisbury. What a vivid, spark-| The picturesque “ High Rocks” echoed t] 
ling word-picture of it all the great master | langhter of squire and dame, and the swee} 
put before us! Alas that the gentle, subtle, | ing pines of Eridge whispered softly int 
kindly, sareastic pen can paint no more! |ears deaf now for many a score of years. 











ER OF QUADRANGLE LNSIDE THE MOATED HOUSE, 


Lord North evidently roamed with delight 2 


the verdant “happy valley,” and even 5 
elegant Chestertield himself must have 
ed down from the heights of Rusthall 
e into its sun-lit fields with as vivid 
ippreciation of their wondrous beauty as | 
ventle Princess Louise, whose artistic 

looks down over it to-day from her win- 
vs at Dornden. 
lmagination easily conjures up Miss Chud 
the three Ladies Churchill—the 
of Marlborough’s handsome daugh- 
holding an admiring court under the 


vh, or 
Dike 
shadow of Bayham’s ivy-mantled arches, 
en then crumbling into graceful decay be- 
eath the weight of their many hundred | 
ears, 

Perhaps the pleasure-loving “ Beau Nash” 
out into the dewy morning intent | 
pon a pilgrimage to the stately castle of 
lvhtham—pronouneced, with that charming 
lisregard of spelling that distinguishes the 
»breviation-loving Briton, Itam 
u-kissed walls, rising gray and solemn 
om the silent lake beneath, show the most 


arove 


- whose 


erfect specimen left to this encroaching, 
urrying, practical nineteenth century of 
the old English “ moated where it 
eems as though life must have passed like 
wn idyl set to the sweet monotonous music 
of whispering trees and the ceaseless flow 
f babbling fountain. 


house,” 


Even the prosaic soul of the “ snuft-color 
ed dictionary-maker” must have softened in 
tender pride as he drove along the famous 
Bidborough crest, and, descending into bean 
tiful Penshurst, drew up with 
eye before the home of the illustrious Sid 


wondering 


| neys, around whose battlemented walls cling 


memories of centuries of glory, and whose 
tields were the “ Areadia” which their gifted 
owner praised with so much eloquence. 
Perhaps my lord 
bling long enough to ride ont and see if he 
could play at “shovel-board” upon the long 
oaken table in the hall at 
many a king and queen had supped, or 
made bets about the size and shape of that 
splendid palace anciently attached to the 
of Canterbury, and still, through the 
kindness of its present owner, Mr. Mortimer 
Sackville-West, shown to the public during 


March stopped gam- 


Knole, where 


see 


three days of the week. 

Mrs. Carter, it be, came down from 
her Grecian heights, and condescended to 
visit Hever and walk throngh the 
that saw fair Anne Boleyn reared and edu 


may 
ScehHes 


cated, and that witnessed the young beau 


ty’s reception of her royal lover, whose ap- 
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vears, With its deep blue lake, its miles and 
niles of sunny fields and grand old silent 
forests, into whose eool delicious depths 
only the straggling deer found a way. 


proach was heralded by buglers posted upon 
the neighboring hills. 

Then there was beantiful Eridge, seat of 
the Nevilles for more 


every side Nature wooed the wanderer with | 


her choicest robes, her fairest smiles. 
ie conld not, after all, clothed even in her | 


al 
vlowing sumjner 
beauty, keep him 
within her leving 
arms, A woman's 
smile, a crowded 
walk, a gossip at 
the ( lub. were spells 
more potent than 
her fairest flowers 
or the gayest songs 
of her sweet-voiced 
birds. The one great 
point of interest, im 
spite of castle or cot- 
tage, forest or lake, 
‘Pantile 
Walk,” where sovcie- 


was the 


ty, after the mid- 
day dinner, appear- 
ed again, en qrande 
fenue, to hold its tea- 
drinking, like Ws 
breakfast, in the 
With that 
fragrant cup seems 


opel air, 


to have been sipped 
many a tale of sean- 
dal that would bring 





HOUSE, 
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a crimson flag of distress across the pni 


cheek of to-day, but which called no blus 
of shame into the rouged and powdered 
age of centuries ago; and the pastin 
destroying reputation and fortune se 
only to have been interrupted, as the « 
ing began to fall, by an adjournment to » 


vate ecard parties 


Nash,” still 


continued 


which, in spite of * Be 


to thrive—witl 


doors, or to the great Assembly-room, wher 


dancing began at six o’clock. <A. state 





BAYHAMS ARCHES, 


minnet opened the 
programme, and cor 
tinued for near 

two hours, evel 
gentleman being 
compelled to danc 
with two ladies 
“Bean Nash” was 
for many years tlie 
accomplished “imas 
ter of ceremonies 
at the crowded ball 
room, and cause 
the social country 
dances to commence 
as early as eight, 
continuing unt 

eleven, when tl 

music ceased arn 
the company retires 

How unlike all this 
to the more prosa 
but certainly, 1 


some respects, more 


decorous, life of t 
day! 

The “salutiferous 
ale” still flows int 
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ble basin at the foot of the Pantiles, | The belle of eighteen hundred and seventy 
eight goes to a ball at midnight, and whirls 
round to the music of Strauss’s enchanting 


mng the more commonplace designa 
{the * Parade ;” but no elegant adven 


omes in gilded coach and six to quaff | waltzes until the stars grow pale. 


Tempora mutantur! The visitor of to-day, 
ild-be poets saunter in at the book- | when he 


s to seribble indifferent verse or make 


wid strength at its bubbling stream; 


has not the time or the taste to 
travel by coach from London, rushes in be 
over the failings of their fellow-men. | hind a shrieking engine, and, be he lerd o1 
es still spread their green and stately | peasant, seems to come and go equally un 
it over the sun-flecked “ Walk 3” but | marked. Even Majesty herself, paying a 
d beauty no longer meet to sip the | visit to hea 
that cheers but not inebriates” be- 
i their kindly shade: the anteprandial 


daughter at Dornden a tew 
weeks since, drove comfortably about in a 
homely wagonette, and save the hearty 


with its nineteenth-century ac- | blessings and good wishes that followed 


PENSUURST PLACE, 


paniment of “gossip” and ballad-sing- | her every where, excited scarcely more stit 
is a ceremony discreetly conducted be- | than plain Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith 
closed doors and blinds, far from the Douro House, a low and modest dwelling 
e of eyes profane. Neither has time si- | on the summit of Mount Ephraim, in which 
ced the “sweet music of Apollo’s quire ;” | the family of the “ Iron Duke” resided when 
band plays on, while old and young still | the battle of Waterloo was fought, is often 
me and listen; but, alas! no “ pock-mark- | visited with pleasure and interest by the 
’ Dr. Johnson is there to give a surly nod | descendants of that illustrious name; while 
answer to my lord Chesterfield’s gra- | alittle beyond, dark and ivy-covered, stands 
is bow. No Richardson or Mrs. Carter | “ Chancellor House,” once the home of the 
iks to and fro, stared at and followed by | famous —or infamous—Judge Jeffries. 
uloring crowd; and sweet Miss Low- The echoes of the “ Pantiles” 
er’s loveliness is a thing forgotten. j}awakened to the 
The poor old Duchess of Queensberry and | good and learned 
heartless youth that jeered at her thin, 


are daily 
footsteps of great and 
folk, who drink at the 
same fountain and gallop over the same 
nkled cheeks alike are erumbling into | breezy down as did “Gentleman Nash” o1 
st, and the relentless years have swept | my lord Chesterfield; but they dress in un 


ly even the memory of their presence. | poetical suits of tweed, and there is around 
Assembly-room” and “ Master of Ceremo- | and about 
es” too have vanished and left no sign. | splendor, as in the olden time. 


5 


them no glamour of medieval 
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MANUEL MENENDEZ. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF DE AMICIS, 
I. 

VEPXHE Andalusian ballad “Don Manuel 
| Menendez” has slight foundation in 
fact. The truth is only to be learned from 
the few inhabitants of Seville who knew | 
him personally, as he left Seville, on the 
death of his parents, at fourteen years of 
age, making only a brief return, ten years 
atter, before quitting the city forever. But | 
even in these few months the city rang with | 
his name. Even then he made no steady | 
stay, departing, returning, disappearing, | 
without hinting wherefore or whither; and | 
not infrequently the first hint of his un- | 
hoped-for re-appearance came in the shape | 
of some new story of quarrel and duel, of 
sword thrusts given or taken outside the 
Cordova Gate. Not a few of those who 
knew him thought him a trifle mad, the con- | 
sequence, they maintained, of an awkward 
knock on the head from the horns of a young 
and savage bull (novillo) in the Sunday 
games of the arena. The mishap was real 
enough, and he carried the marks still, but 
his brain was as sound as ever. 


His won- | 
derful and exuberant vitality overtlowed in 
motion, love-making, poetry, tears, blood- | 
shed, but found quietus in none. To his | 
warm heart he added the pride of Lucifer, | 
set off by storms of rage, in which he would | 
often dash his bare hand against the wall in 
sheer fury. With almost appalling firm- | 
ness and determination he combined a mad- | 
man’s courage, and a woman’s jesting word | 


gave his character at a stroke: “If there 
are inhabitants in the comets, I can’t help 
fancying they must be just like Manuel | 
Menendez.” His words were not uttered— 
they exploded ; and his vitality ran to waste 
in the very vibrations of his voice. When 


in the arena of Seville a bull-fighter, losing | 
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| issuing at daybreak from the ca 
| wicket, or wandering restlessly, a 


morning through, up and down thi 
Strada delle Cento Svallate (street of thy 
dred turns) with head bent torwar 
hunting for pins on the pavement. 

his house the nocturnal wayfarer coul 
the sound of reading aloud, of frantic 

ter, the crash of window-panes, the s 
of woman’s sobbing. The most extray 


charges, save always the one charge ot 


ardice, were laid to his account—ai 


| lieved, 


Of course all Seville knew him well. | 


upper classes, little given to gossip, st 


garded him with a disfavor born of dis 
and timidity; the lower revered hin { 
having saved an old porter from the waves 
of the Guadalquivir, Probably ther 

not a woman in the town, from the G 
ernor’s wife to the poorest work-girl i 
cigar factory, who had not at some time oy 


| other, under pretext of shading her face, 


shot through the sticks of her screening fa 
a glance of inquiry or of invitation at 1 
incorrigible seape-grace. For Meneudez’s 


| tine Arab features were set off by a mass ot 


raven hair, and his dress, tasteful in its e 


| centricity, set off like a maillot the powertu 


but aristocratic lines of his youthful tigur 
Such was Manuel Menendez—as far as 
possible from the savage the popular ballad 
would make him out. Such, at least, we 
find him after seven months’ stay in Seville, 
when occurred that sudden change in hin 
which his friend Don Hermogenes still 
members, and for which he is our anthority 
“Manuel!” he said, “ you erazy fool! you 
will kill yourself if you go on in this way 
What you want is some subduing passion to 
keep you in order. You have had things 
your own way long enough; now you need 
a little obedience. Can’t you find a woman 
with a stronger character than your own to 


courage, planted a treacherous thrust in his | take you in hand ?” 


brute adversary, or tormented him when he | 
should have killed him, the most terrible | 


shout of “ Coward!” which echoed through | 
the inclosure was always from his lips; and | 
at the theatre San Fernando, when the silence 
of the parterre was suddenly broken by one | 
of those heart-felt, heart-stirring “ Bravi yr | 
which send a tingle through the veins of 
every one present, no one asked from whom 
it came: if was still Menendez. His friends | 
were wont to speak of his colossal ialent—a 
mere bit of Andalusian bombast. His lyries 
were but one prolonged period, a flood of 
high-sounding phrases and glittering im- 





agery, Winding up with some abrupt turn, 
the basis of the whole poetic superstructure, 
meant to be striking and effective, but too 
often unintelligible. 

No less puzzling than his poetry was the | 
life of this man. He might be seen hat- | 
less crossing the Alameda at midnight, or | 


| 


“Pre found her!” replied Manuel, smiling 

“Who ?” 

“Fermina !” 

“Fermina!” cried his friend —“ Fermina of 
the Faubourg Triana? Fermina di Granata! 
Fermina the Princess ?” 

Menendez nodded. 

With one spring Don Hermogenes rushed 
to the window, and called out, in selem 
tones, “O men of Seville! Don Manuel Me- 
nendez is dead !” 

II. 

And, in fact, a month from that time 
Manuel Menendez was a changed man, sn 
all through Seville fathers of unmanageal!« 
daughters breathed more freely. He was 


| seen no more at villa, church, or cirens, To 


find him, however, one had only to pass the 
iron bridge, take the turn to the left, straight 
along the river nearly to the end of the Tr'- 


MANUEL MENENDEZ. 


rb, and then, mounting to the see- 
white the 
ower, to peep through the key-hole 
nall shaded by the 
ch line the right bank of the Gua 

Phere you would have found him, 
et of the fairest yet the 
he had 


thy forehead in adoration, pouring 


rv of a house opposite 


modest room 


strangest 
before whom ever bowed 
oul in a mad gush of amorous folly, 
» girl listened in silence, working 
e ata garland of flowers.“ Fermi- 
said, in 
ery, a 


hat 


murmured 
of 
you 


Tohes, “* are 
planet. 


come, and 


you 
creature anothet 


world do how 
ever fall in love with a mortal man ? 
swear there had been a time when 
Why 
You frighten me! I 


alone with 


d sky-blue hair and pink eyes. 
never laugh ? 
be 


must see 


ke to 


you. It seems 


you something or some one, 
those eyes, that I don’t see—perhaps 
behind at while I 

Your soul must be a soul which has 


me, looking you 
ted from another sphere, your voice Is 
ed, and your language 


is certainly not 
Perhaps if you suddenly spoke to 
th your real voice in your own tongue, 
id turn to stone. Yet it is enough for 
youl 
i links me with the supernatural. 
he truth 


) 


it you love me; love is a ring 
Tell 
whom did you love in the oth- 
Lam jealous of one of the dwellers 
ius!” Then alittle ery of affectionate 

,as Fermina with quick, energetic 
ment rattled his dark locks, and then 
frown on 


dden Fermina’s brow as she 
ted a suspicious glance at a slight red 
rk on his neck. “ What are you looking 
the young man asked, surprised. 
Nothing,” she answered, relieved, and in 
added, coldly, “but, Manuel, 
If she came between us, I could 


e a knife into the queen herself!” 


moment 


( are! 


II. 

Menendez’s whims seemed natural enough 
iny Who had once seen Fermina, extraor 
iry as she was in her character, her beau 
uid her past life. The people of the 
uirb ealled her the Princess—the men in 

rnest, the girls ironically; but they felt 

ire and more every day that the mocking 
tle was more than a jest. Fermina wiis 
tallest girl in the snburb, and even Me- 
dez, with his Guardsman’s stature, was 
halfa head above her. Her melancholy 
ick eyes and heavy meeting brows gave 
her dark, somewhat African features 
expression threatening, which 
to gentlest merriment with the 

rting of her full mobile lips. She smiled, 
wever, as Menendez said, but once a day, 

usually kept her eves half closed with a 
rtain shade of disdain. 
her hair, a white 


almost 


inged 


A rose fastened in 


lace mantilla, a black 


o~--~ 


odd 


bodice and pink skirt, with light-colored 
bottines tightly trim ankle and 


invariable 


her 
her 


hitting 


tiny toot—such was dress 


appeared once a week in public 
the showe1 


When 


amony of glances, curious, sen- 


liupertinent, 
Which rained upon her from every quarter. 
No ventured to her, 
even when alone, for the few daring hands 
Which had oftended 
week’s stay in 
ot 
they or 
one knew clearly whieh. 
said, 


timental, furious, audacious, 


one, however, 


accost 


her 


Seville 


during her 
had earl ied 


resentment. 


first 


away 


bloody traces her ‘She is 
an angel,” said, “ and no 


She came, it 


a demon,” 
was 
from Granada; she was known to live 
alone, and, it was thought, het la- 
bor. Beyond this all was mere matter of 
her 


by own 


conjecture fellow-lodgers, or the few 
girls with whom she exchanged nods, knew 
no about than the next chance 
She had taken a faney to Me 


who was madly 


more hei 
passeiger, 
nendez, in love with hea t 
of adoration 

found 


intense 


case and their pride in each 


othe expression in their long, se 


rious, gaze of mutual absorption. 
Only one thing troubled Manuel's happi- 
ness—a vague intermittent jealousy, which 
Fermina unwittingly fostered by repelling 
it with a pride which seemed to him too 
indignant to be He 
Fermina had, in good truth, no feeling but 
that or for the 
whole of which 
swarm about even the most genuine aftec- 
tion in vulgar souls. 


sincere, was wrong. 
oft scorn 


tribe 


rather of horroa 


poor mean feelings 


“Manuel,” she said to 


him onee, “the day when you suspect me of 
being false to you or to myself, my love for 


' 


you dies. Mind my words! 


I am not a wom- 
an like other women; I won't have you aman 
like other men. Most of you are poor, mean 
I have set my heart on you be- 
cause I don’t think it true of you. Don’t 
let it I am proud, and have 
given my honor into your keeping; respect 
it, and don’t tritle with my’ affection, for I 
am of the forgive. 
Once out of my heart, there is no getting in 
again. When Fermina told you 
she loves you, let that be enough for a life- 
time. Remember !” 


creatures ; 


be so ever, 


one women who nevet 


has once 


IV. 

All Seville knew their mutual love, or saw 
it, rather. By night they walked among 
the plane-trees of the Cristina Garden; by 
day they sailed down the Guadalquivir to 
San Juan to pass the heat of the day amor 
the orange bowers 


Mg 
; and whoso found Fer- 
before the high altar of the 
sure to descry next moment, 
in the shadow of some neighboring chapel, 
Mannuel’s graceful motionless figure. On 
the street people gazed at them with that 
strange blending of complacency and bitte 
jealousy which stirs even in youthful bos 
oms at the sight of happy lovers, prosperous 


mina kneeling 
cathedral was 
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and proud in their prosperity. But they, on 
their part, passed on through the bustle, 
Fermina calmly looking over the heads of 
those around, Meneudez vainly trying to tind 
any one to look him steadily in the eye, 
bearing their bliss in triumph, as it were, 
flinging their passion, like a challenge, in 
their townsmen’s faces, and leaving along 


their way a broad swath of wounded pride | 


and small sentimentalities blighted. 

Still Fermina, little by little, had won 
over the sympathy of most of the women 
of her own class. Many, while they bowed 
before her invincible pride, had come to 


think her, perhaps, an ornament to the sub- | 
urb, and take her for a model. She had her | 


imitators, and many a froward and facile 
gitana set to copying her manner — head 


back and eyes half closed, while from the | 


edge of the corsage peeped the handle of a 
dagger—which they had not the slightest 
intention of ever using. 


¥.. 


Just at this time a sudden change came | 
over Menendez. No one but those who were 


responsible for if knew why, yet no one ae- 
quainted with his character felt any sur- 


prise. Certain natures conceal within them- | 


selves a germ of suspicion, always vigorous, 
always ready at the slightest stimulus, the 
merest hint, to bloom into full energy, and 
poison the strongest and purest affection. 
Who in his own life has not been at one 
time or other agent or victim of some such 
sudden ruin? Some transient shadow of 
doubt, smiled aside at the moment, finds 
later food in any insignificant chance mat- 
ter—a careless phrase in a letter, an ac- 
quaintance’s hasty word—and gains a hold 


whieh lifts it from the dark recesses of our | 


souls to set its ugliness before our eyes like 
some hateful vermin, grappling and grasp- 


ing with its hundred ravenous arms in ven- | 


omous rage for prey. Shaking off our mo- 


mentary dismay, we take heart and hope | 


again, and crush out the demon doubt. But 
in vain. From every lurking corner of our 
memory swarm forth, like mocking goblins, 
a thousand half-forgotten recollections of 
flitting smiles, half-spoken words, and half- 


seen movements of brow or lips; the soft | 


closing of a door, the sound of furtive steps 
a garment’s rustle, a whisper, a shadow 
all seething confusedly in our thought, till, 
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thought he was going mad. With a 

he rushed to the window, and stoo 
long, one hand on his forehead and 

er pressed on his heart, staring out 
square, motionless as a statue, and 

as insensible, Then, with a strane 

of rage and anguish, he rushed fi 
house. He shot across the square 
arrow, turned the corner by the (¢ 
hurried past the Golden Tower, lea). 

a boat, crossed to the right bank of t 

}er, and dashing into Fermiua’s house, k 
led at the door, 

| She was out. An unusual chan 
kept her away from home, and, as 1] 
fortune of the two lovers would hay 
her absence just at that hour happen 
coincide with the slanderous indications 
the letter, and formed at once au accusa 
| confirmation, a curse! Menendez si 

| before the door as if turned to stone, A 
|ready the lover’s pain had given plac 
| his heart to the blind, savage rage of | 

|} weening and wounded pride. A dey 
thought flashed through his mind, and, 
rying down the stairs, he started at a. 
for his own house; but at the bride 
stopped. Another thought had cross 
and almost effaced the first.“ Suppos: 
were not true?” he questioned; and to 
lmoment his soul was radiant again 
jhope. But fate still pursued him. © 
getting back to his room he found a letter 
| from Fermina: “To-morrow I shall not 
‘at home ;” and even this notification can 
jin to fatally confirm his delusion. She 
mad and dizzy with fury, he raged, laughe: 
}and cursed at once; then, seizing a pen, li 
‘wrote in bold characters on a strip of papel 
| Fermina’s name, and appended a mortal 
sult. Carrying this with him, he rushe 
from the house, hurried back over the way 
| he had just come, till he reached Fermina’s 
lodging, fastened the infamous libel wit] 
}convulsive hands upon her door, and hin 
ried down stairs, grinding his teeth wit 
passion. Stopping at the bottom he hear 
the door open, and a light shone out on tli 
staircase, followed by a scream of despa 
and a heavy fall. A moment after came thi 
opening of other doors and the sound of 
people running down stairs. Then he hear 
| 2 Woman’s voice as she read the paper aloud, 
and the outburst of other voices in a ery ot 
indignation: “ Mentira!” (a lie). 





| 


blending and gaining force, vigor, and ex- | 


pression, they denounce, accuse, demonstrate, | 
perverting heart and reason alike, slipping | 


into our too willing hand the pen or the 
dagger, and goading us to insult or crime 
beyoud all hope of pardon more fiercely and 
promptly than any the most immediate and 


irrefragable evidence. And as Menendez | 


stood late one night, at home, before his ta- 
ble, holding a just-opened letter in his hand, 
this fate fell upon him. For a moment he 





} i ® 

His state cf mind, an hour after, was ft} 
of one who wakes from a frightful drea 
That terrible scream had waked him. — Hi 
had tried, but in vain, to shape togethei 
his mind proofs, indications, arguments, r 
ollections, shadows—all had vanished and 
| faded out as swiftly as they had taken form. 
| Asa trifle had sufticed to inflame his credu 
| ty, a single ery had dissolved the delusion. 





iwakening affection, spurred by remorse 
despair, and a mad longing for death, 
le yet the utter nervous 
‘ich had seized upon hi 
ng like resolute action. 


plunged headlong from oue 


inothe rs no proots 


MANUEL MENENDEZ. 


were 


rit 


OnVIE 


ecle ad: 


explained, every thing understood. 


him, as Without, reigned 
which his mental eye 


motionless, threat 


ening 


a 


| 
solemn 


dwelt on 


figure 


and the vast gulf between He 


“SHE WENT 


window, he found himself at dawn-— he 
knew not how—crossing the iron bridge. 
Suddenly he StOp ype d, rooted to the Spot, as 
he saw Fermina coming toward him. One 
instantaneous glance told him that she had 
seen lim, and in “yr face and manner he 


read a determination before which every 


BY WITHOUT LOOKING AT HLM.” 


w her, knew she would never pardon: 


mud killed his love. With 


sement and confusion were blended his 


his deadly 


prostration 


m forbade any 


Afte1 


night 


trace of hope died within him. She was in 
gala dress, and walking with a free, almost 
hurried step, her head proudly up, her glance 
veiled but straightforward, her features still 


and cold as marble. As she passed, he open- 
ed his mouth to speak, but the words died 
on his lips, and she went by without look- 
ing at him, firm and majestic, with sinking 
issed stretched out on the floor by the | heart yet scornful face, while a faint odor 
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of rose perfume was wafted from her dress 
as she passed on without for a moment look- 
ing back. A black veil seemed to drop be- 
fore his vision and shut her out—forever. 
VII. 
He went through that day and the next 
in the mechanical languor and stupor of 
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scorned, insulted, dishonored!” A] 
)a new and noble suggestion flashed | 
his mind, answered by a profound st 
| whole nature, which lighted up his fi 
| toned up his nerves, and set his blood 
Then, as if assenting to the whispere: 
of some invisible friend, * Yes,” he » 
ed, “one more trial!” and hurried o1 


utter helplessness. It was the first severe | 


lesson ever taught his violence and pride, 
and if stunned him. <A long letter to Fer- 
mina brought no answer, but he hardly felt 
either surprise or resentment; he had ex- 
pected no better, A second came back un- 
opened, and was thrown heedlessly in a cor- 
ner. When, late in the evening, he went 
with palpitating heart and knocked at her 


VIII. 

Fermina was working by lamp-lig 
corner of her room, when she heard 
light step on the stair, and remembe. 
late, that she bad left the door ajar.» 
j} had barely time to start up and ther 
|} back in her chair, when Menendez 
| himself at her feet, bowed his forely 


door, the light in the window told that she | the ground, aud cried, sobbing, “ Fe: 
was at home, but he got no answer. An | forgive me!” 


hour after, he came back; still the same 
light, and still the same silent, bolted door. | 
Half that night he passed seated at his win- | 
dow with his head resting on his hands. | 
Next day he neither wrote nor called, and, | 
perhaps, if he had not gone out, would nev- | 
er have had courage for further attempt. | 
But he did go out, and a chance incident 
decided the fate of his whole after-life. It | 
was a holiday,and as he wandered aimlessly, | 
almost unconsciously, from street to street, 
he found himself in the walks of the Cris- 
tina Garden. At this hour from the Golden 
Tower to the Palace of San Telmo was all 
one brilliant, gay, and stirring crowd. The 
air resounded with festal music, and the sun 
lay bright on the river. For a moment Me- 
nendez felt a transient lifting of his deadly 
sadness, and let himself drift with the crowd. 
Suddenly a girl of the lower class, as she 
passed him, cried in his ear, “ Es mentira, Me- 
nendez !” and disappeared. He turned pale, 
and tried to get away from the inquisitive 
gaze of those around him who had noticed 
the incident; but all at once another girl, 
a few steps off, cried, still more distinctly, 
“ VMentira!” He turned away, confused and 
disconcerted, and tried to force his way 
through the throng and escape. But now 
a third, then a fourth, and finally a whole 
group of girls from Triana, recognizing him, 
began to cry after him, * Ventira, Menendez, 
mentira!” People stopped, while other girls, 
as they came up, repeated the ery. His name 
began to pass from lip to lip, and as the 
crowd parted a moment before grouping 
around him, he seized the weleome chance, 
darted through, with pale and distorted 
features, out of the walk, caught up with a 
carriage, and leaping in, was driven rapidly 
from the spot, still hearing for some time 
the distant cries of his tormentors. Once 
at home, he covered his face with his hands, 
and broke into a passion of angry yet dis- 
consolate weeping. “It has gone abroad!” 
he cried. “Tam a by-word in Seville, and 


She made no answer, but sat, with 
eyes, pallid features, and trembling lips 
ing toward the window. 

*Fermina,” Menendez went on, in a 
that came convulsed and strangling 
his heaving chest, “ forgive me. Thave be: 
a brute andafool. You are an angel; [4 


}a wretch. I have torn at my own | 


with my own hands; I have wept blood 
tears. They have insulted me in the street 
till lthought I should go mad. IT can’t liv 
so. Give me back your love, Don’t cor 
demn me to endless torture. Forget 
Can't you love me again? = See, Lam groy 
ling at your feet, and beating my forehead 
on the earth. Ihave no voice, nor tears, no! 
self-respect, nor honor left—nothing but the 
love that is tearing my heart ont, and the 
despair that is killing me.  Fermina, have 
pity on me!” 

Still Fermina gazed at the window, whil: 
her features twitched convulsively, her bos 
om heaved, and a feverish tremor shook het 
from head to foot. She seemed to make a 
violent effort to gain, as it were, her own 
consent to Menendez’s prayer; she too seem- 
ed to hope some unexpected change in het 
own heart; and Menendez watched with in- 
tense anxiety every shifting movement ot 
her features. But she broke out in despair 

“Tt’s useless, Menendez. ITean’t; [ve no 
feeling left. I'm empty; I’m dead. You 
might entreat all your life, kill yourself right 
before my eyes, turn saint, monarch, god 
it’s All of no use. I’ve no faith left, no love 
You’ve killed me. Do you understand, Me- 
nendez? Have you forgotten what you 
did?) Fermina had trusted you with hei 
honor, and you trampled on it before all Sey- 
ille. Good God! you could do that, and you 
expect me to forgive you!” Then with a 
violent effort she calmed herself, and added, 
coldly, “Go, Menendez. Leave me to my 
self—leave me in my grave. It is all over. 
Good-by.” 

“Think again,” said Menendez, in suppli- 





can’t show my face before the world! Iam 





ant accents. 


MANUEL MENENDEZ. 


i freed her hands, and, with avert 
pointed to the door. 


?”’ cried the young 


e you no heart? 


ringing to his feet, rage flaming in 
ind Jending menace to his features. 
ia gave him one look, and Menen 
evvering back, hurried from the room. 


> 4 

me, he set at once to packing for a 
It was his plan to pass 
Rinconada, a little village 
olive fal 

e had often been invited by 


eXt morning, 
th at La 
from town, 
Don 


Guevara, a young physician, one of 


vroves, not 


ol-mates, tO pass the heated term. 


ill was in order, he threw limself on 
ind, for the first time since that first 
Waking at day 


ran to the win- 


fel 
somewhat calmer, he 
ad hailed the first 
ishing his toilet, he had his Ingeage 


1 asleep. 


vening, 
passing Carriage 5 
down, slung his gun over his shoul 
i down, and getting into the vehicle, 
d the driver to take him to the right 


A great 
ve had come over him since the day be 


opposite the Golden Tower. 


His face kept no traces of anxiety on 
though pale and marked with the 
of the tempest he had been through, it 
resolute and almost haughty. Getting 


it Fermina’s lodging, he walked up 
s with firm step, pushed open the door, 
tood erect and motionless on the thresh 
With a ot 


sure Fermina turned again to the win 


gesture surprise and dis 


Only one word, Fermina,” said Menen- 
her head 
still keeping her eyes half closed, as 

“Are you etirely sure ?” he 
n you swear to me on your honor, by 


vently. She turned toward 


siid 


r mother’s memory, on your eternal sai 
ition, that your present state of feeling is 

dune to any violence or restraint you put 
ourself—that you feel thoroughly and 
ocably certain you love me no longer 
Yes,” was the firm reply. 


Good-by !” he said, and withdrew. 


x 
With a sigh Fermina dropped her work, 
d bent her her han 
mld let him go without pain, but a 
not for the Fer, 
long-cherished image, the human shape 


head upon 


ta certain sadness 


vhich she had canght her first glimpse 
ijlessedness, the visible form henceforth 
eparable from the remembrance of het 
At first, indeed, 
fore the echo of his carriage wheels had 

died away, bearing him from her, she 
mght, forever, a sudden tremulous doubt 
ereame her, and roused in the depths of 
er soul 


ipiest youthful days. 


some anxious questionings, the 


tinful scrutiny after any the slightest lin- 
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gering spark of hope or promise. But when 


all her questioning, all her scrutiny, found 
ho response, but only dead, hopeless void, 
| breath relief 


she of almost 
She told herself again, and more confidently 


drew a long 
than before, that in his soul had never dwelt, 
nor ever could, the great unquestioning, ab 
sorbing love she had dreamed—the only love 
her proud masculine nature could accept 
or return. His affection had tran 
sient delirium of the mind, not a deep abid- 
of the heart. Menen 
dez had not understood her because he had 


been a 


ing glow and feve1 
not really respected her, aud reconciliation 
now would but have led to rupture at last. 
As her love would have been but the dictate 
of compassion, he would have grown jealous 
agalhn on the tirst Opportunity, and this time, 
perhaps, for good cause. Doubtless his love 
too, had cooled, and only remorse and wound 
ed pride had prompted his prayer for com 
passion and pardon. He had quitted her in 
le 
hing to share the balm of resiguation and 
In time he 
for both of them it was better so. 
it, then,” at 
a dream that has faded. I forgive him, and 
wish And once more she beut 


calmer mood: doubtless he too was vin 
forgetfulness. 
entirely ; 


“So be 


would forget het 
sighed Fermina. 
him well.” 
her fair thoughtful face over her work. 


XI 

Days went by, but Menendez had vanish- 
ed from Seville. It was said, and generally 
he had started for Cuba. Here 
there an occasional friend missed him 
fol had 
known him remembered his name only to 
it. 


story 


believed, 
and 
and mourned him, but most who 
vilify 


the 


Fermina, on the contrary. as soon 


“as got abroad, found herself, on 
both sides of the river, a sort of small celeb- 
rity, in whose fame all the Triana girls felt 
a certain share of pride. Such an unusual 
instance of resentful pride and decision had 
rehabilitated in Sevillian eyes the dignity 
of the collective womanhood of the suburb, 
on Which the men heretofore had set no very 
hand had 
scribbled a poem on the wall of her house; 
the the had 


sent her an order for artificial flowers, to get 


serious value. Some unknown 


wife of Lieutenant-Governo 


a chance of speaking with her; and the girls 
who met her would drop an approving * Muy 
they Amid the 
tful curiosity which attended 


hien, Fermina,” as passed. 
veneral re Spec 
her were some more outspoken testimonials ; 


and a certain stont old draper, blessed —or 


cursed—with a light-headed wife, a pretty 
brunette from Badajoz, meeting our heroine 
a day or two after Menendez’s departure, 
broke out in a gush of thankfulness, “ Lord 
bless you, senorita, for having got us com- 
fortably rid of him!’ Her 
was more retired and lonely than ever, bus- 
ied as she was solely with her daily labor, 
and seen but rarely even by her fellow- 


life, however, 
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lodgers. If not cheerful or happy, she was 
at least ealm, and her mind went back to } 
Menendez with only that vague, tempered | 
sadness we feel for the dead. 


XII. 


A fortnight after Menendez’s departure, 
Fennina was working one morning in her | 
room by the window, raising her head from 
time to time to cast a melancholy glance at 
the river, the Golden Tower, the garden, the 
distant pinnacles of the cathedral, sighing as 
she thought how all these things and places 
called up the memory of the once fathom- 
less affection, now so utterly dead and cold. 


At the moment she would have been glad | 
if she could love Menendez once more, even 
without the expectation of ever seeing him | 
again, if only to fill the void in her empty | 
soul; and, sitting there, she questioned and 
scrutinized her heart, no longer, as before, | 
with fear, but in hopes of finding some trace 
of the old feeling. But even then she found | 
nothing, or at most only a glimmering spark 
of resentment which a breath would have 
fanned to thame, and which she hastened to 
quench by dwelling in its place on other 
thoughts. ‘Dead! dead!” she said, softly, 
to herself, with a sad shake of the head, and 
the dreary conviction that were Menendez | 
then to stand before her she should greet 
him, as at his last coming, without the 
slightest emotion, the faintest doubt as to 
the unshaken attitude of her feeling, ready 
without struggle or effort to repeat, ‘ Go, 
leave me alone in my grave; it is all over.” 

Her train of thought was suddenly bro- | 
ken by a slight rustle. She turned, gave a 
scream, and started to her feet. Menendez 
stood before her. 

In a moment she had recovered her com- 
posure, but not so as to avoid one hasty and 
anxious glance at his face. His features were 
thin and pale, his eye dull, and his lips livid. | 
He wore his cloak about his shoulders, and | 
a travelling pouch slung at his side. There 
he stood erect on the threshold, though 
with a little stoop of the shoulders and a 
little yielding of the limbs, gazing at Fer- 


mina with a deep, earnest look of mingled 
love and sadness. 

“You have been ill!” she said, with a 
slight shade of pity in her tone. 

Menendez hesitated an instant, and an- 
swered, faintly, * Yes—a little.” 

Her head drooped and her eyes fell. 

“And now I am going away,” the young 
man added. 

“ Where ?” she asked, without raising her 
eyes. 

* For Cuba.” 

‘To-day ?” 
“Now.” 
“ Forever 9” 
“ Forever.” 
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over her forehead, and said, gently a 
passionately, “ Well, then, good-by, \ 
dez. I wish you all good fortune 
good-by.” 

“Have you nothing else to say to 
asked Menendez, with a quivering 
“Are you still the same as ever?” 

In the sad glance which Fermina ¢ 
upon him he felt the whole pain it « 
her to have no fairer answer to give 

“Well, then,” said Menendez, going 
the work-table, “as we shall not meet 
do me one favor, Fermina. Let me ei) 
this little souvenir ;” and he set on the 
a little mahogany box, with its tiny k: 
the lock. “ Don’t refuse it, Fermina, | 


}seech you. It is not a present. It eon 


only a scrap of paper, with a secret that y: 
must know —a family secret revealed 
to you—a sacred trust. Accept it, Fer 
I swear, on my honor, it is indispensabl 
should. You yourself, when you understan: 
the matter, will acknowledge how necessit 
it was,and say I have done no more 
my duty. And now I have no more to s 
Good-by, Fermina, Forget me, aud be hay 
Ps Hd 

Fermina wiped away a tear, and, 


| averted face, held out her hand. 


Menendez covered it with kisses, an 
moved toward the door. 
“* Menendez,” she said, suddenly and ea- 


| gerly. 


He turned toward her. 

“Good-by,” she repeated, with a broker 
yet resolute voice. “TI am more wretched 
than you, for my heart is empty and silent 
Go, Menendez, go; and may Heaven guar 
all your ways.” 

He went out, closing the door behind him, 
and moved slowly down the stairs, with ear 
intent, suspended breath, and heart throb- 
bing as if it would burst through his ribs. 

Suddenly he heard the key turned in thi 
lock of the casket. His knees tottered, 
blackness swam before his eyes, and he stag 
gered against the wall of the landing. 

A few seconds went by, and then, sudden 
and fierce as a thunder-clap, there ru 
through the whole house a wild seream ot 
pain, terror, and love. The door was dashed 
open; with one spring Fermina was at tl 
foot of the staircase, prostrate before Me 
nendez, and showering frenzied kisses on | 


feet, knees, garments, sobbing, wailing, beg 
ging for pardon, praying, exclaiming—ti! 
her voice failed, her eyes closed, and she tell 
fainting before him. 

Among the neighbors who ran up at thi 
noise was Don Luis de Guevara, who had 
accompanied Menendez to Seville, and was 
waiting outside. 

“Don Luis,” said Menendez, raising Fer 
mina’s fainting form, and turning so that hie 
might look in her face, “let me present my 


With a sigh Fermina passed her hand | wife.” 








OPENS THE CASKET, 


ortnight later, the box agent of the 
ng at Seville, having to forward to Fe1 
ithe key of box No. 30, del lado della 
a (the shady side), addressed his lette1 
Dota Fermina Menendez.” This being 
first letter she had received under her 
title of Dofla, with her married name, 


cissed the dear envelope again and again, 


iid it tenderly aside as a precious relic. 
one else in Seville just then would have 
(the key instead, for the day being the 
tixed for Queen Isabella’s first appear- 
in Seville since her coronation, the di- 


rector had prepared a spectacle likely to be 
unique in the annals of the Andalusian ring 
Suftice it that Tato was to lead the matadores, 
and eight bulls were to appear, bought at 
almost their weight in gold in the pastures 
of the Marquis de Veragna, the best stock- 
raiser in Spain. And so, though the show 
was not to begin till two, the plaza was al- 
most full at noon, and at one o'clock crowa- 
ed to overtlowing. It was one of the love- 
liest of Sevillian September days. The 
thirty tiers of the vast polygonal arena 
showed one rich and mingled mass of dark 
features and raven locks, of fluttering fans 
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and waving hands. There were the choicest 
and fairest of the Triana beauties; the 
most famous danseuses from the escuelas de 
baile; lundreds of work - girls, with their 
white or pink skirts, from the cigar shops; 
groups of gitane, with bouquets in hair and 
bosom; the handsomest and most formidable 
young champions of the knife and dagger 
from the country, with their black velvet 
pork-pie hats and blue and red sashes—one 
flood of the richest and most ardent Anda- 
lusian blood, oue vast mass of love and jeal- 
ousy and caprice and joy and sorrow, one 
rapid and coutinuous cross-fire of clamorous 
cries and stealthy glances, of flowers and 
siniles and oranges and high-tlown compli- 
ments, all enlivened by the crash of mili- 
tary music, and baking in the rays of a blaz- 
lhe Sth. 

At two precisely the alguazils came in to 
clear the ring; at the same moment, in one 
corner of the arena, hundreds of faces turn 
ed as with one accord to a single point in 
the gallery, and the uproar died away in 
complete and sudden silence.  Fermina, iu 
white, with a large bouquet, her features 
radiant with a tempered and dignified hap- 
piness in harmony with her severe beauty, 
had just appeared in her box with Menen- 
dez, pale but smiling, in the midst of a group 
of friends. On the first moment of silence 
followed presently a long murmur of appro- 
bation, almost of affection, and thousands 
of fresh glances turned toward the young 
couple. All Seville knew the story, and all 
at once a gitana on the first tier under the 
boxes sprang to her feet, and taking a rose 
from her hair, threw it to Fermina, crying, 
“4 ti, Doha Fermina Menendez, y Dios te dé la 
ed 


buena suerte! In an instant another girl 


threw a bouquet to Menendez, erying, “4 
ti, Don Manuel Menendez! brave tellow!” The 
example was contagious, and from all the 
tiers near the boxes the flowers came rain- 
ing down upon the newly married pair, with 
welcoming, passionate cries: “To you, love- 


ly creature!” “To you, noble fellow!” 
* Prosperity to your love!” “ Many returns 


of the day!” “Heaven protect vou!’ The 
enthusiasm spread in a few moments almost 
all over the arena; every one heard what 
Was going on, and on all sides was one gener 
al rain of flowers, waving of handkerchiefs 
and mantillas, and rear of cheers and saln- 
tations. Fermina, overcome by the stir and 
excitement. leaned her head on Menendez’s 
shoulder; and Queen Isabella, who had al- 
ready appeared with all her train in the 
royal box, turned to ask her young general, 
Serrano, about the two people who were cre- 
ating this extraordinary enthusiasm. 

The “handsome general,” as they used to 
eall the future victor of Alcolea, came for- 


ward and said, in his most duleet and re- | 


spectful tones: “It is a young married cou- 
ple, your Majesty; the wife the handsomest 


girl in Seville, and the husband a { fe 
low, who has done honor to his Anda 
lineage. Having in a tit of jealous 
tally offended his fiancée with an i 
placard, and seeing no other way otf 
to forgiveness and affection, he gai 
point by giving her a casket contain 
pen, broken, with which he had wi 
under the pen a sheet of paper ins: 
with his own blood, ‘ Expiation 7? and 
the paper—his right hand!” 

While the queen turned her opera 
upon the pair, the trumpets rang out 
crowd gave a mighty shout, and the | 
bull from the stables of his Excellen 
Marquis de Veragua plunged with 
into the arena. 


WHO KNOWS? 


Wuy must we, then, be sad, 
When Nature is so glad? 

Not half can utterance all her joy unfold, 
Though she runs o’er and o’er 
The strings tricd long before, 

To body forth the life that’s never old. 


Not for our sakes arrayed, 
Though we would fain persuade 
Our foolish hearts that she, in servant guise, 
Spreads all her varied show 
Before us as we go, 
To win approving glanecs from our eyes. 


Ah, no! Though in broad glee 
She laughs where all cau see, 
In leagues of dandelions all dewy wet, 
All to herself she smiles 
In far-off ocean isles, 
And in dim nooks in shy blue violet. 


And though she dances still 
Along the sheer brown hill 
In scarlet glow of swinging columbine, 
In gentian she smiles slow, 
As happy maid might go, 
Who sings, “I love him, and his heart is min 


She wants no added bliss, 
No praise for this, or this; 
Simply she is so glad she can not rest, 
But still must evermore 
In every Way outpour 
The exceeding bliss that stirs within her breast. 


No care for ns has she; 
And we, alas!—and we 
Can look but sadly at her innocent play; 
Shut out from Paradise, 
We see with other eyes; 
The flaming sword has rent all veils away. 


Is there then for us too 
No life forever new ? 
Or is that life new but in lying care, 
Till on His far-off throne 
Our God must hear alone 
One cry of pain uprising every where? 


Yet had it better been 
We still had staid within, 
Nor tasted fruit that lets us not forget? 
God knows if it be so— 
‘The days go on below, 
And overhead the stars, they rise, they set. 









BIRDS AND PLUMAGE 


\ ANY of nature’s beautiful 

pt productions lose their 
original charm when sepa- 

rated from their natural surroundings. The 


“nerfect whole” of river and forest and sea 


and sky is necessary to reveal the perfection 
of much that becomes dull and cumbersome 
when removed to human habitations, The 
experience of the philosopher of Concord, 
whose caged bird sang the same song as 
when free, but left its sweetness on the alder 
bough, and whose shells “had left their 
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beauty on the shore,” is repeated over and 
over With a thousand variations. 

One of the few things which escape this 
fiat of Beautiful in 
themselves, glowing with the most brilliant 


nature is plumage. 


HAUNT OF THE PEAOOOK, 


iridescence, or fairy-like in their graceful 
lightness and purity, feathers bring no long- 
ing for more perfect natural surroundings ; 
and the Beanty of fashion, to whose attire 
they add a new and wondrous grace, never 
gives a thought to the wild Amazonian for- 
ests, the shady, secluded marshes, the frozen 


polar seas, or burning deserts of Africa, 


where her favorite ornaments adorned their | 


natural owners. 

King among all birds of rich plumage is 
the peacock. His magnificent costume is 
composed of more than twelve different tints 
of the most brilliant blue, green, and gold. 
His voice, most unmusical among birds, is 
fully compensated for by his splendid ap- 
pearance. In ancient times the peacock 
was the bird sacred to the Greek Hera, the 
Juno of the Latins; and later, in the age of 
chivalry, when more honor was paid to men 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


than to wods, a peacock roasted in its fi 
ers, With its full train displayed, was 
nament of the royal table on festiy: 
SLONS, 
The native 


country of the peace 


Southern Asia and the East Indies. It is 
also found in great quantities in Java and 
Ceylon. Naturalists who have sought it in 
its native haunts state that little idea can 
he formed of its great beauty by those who 
have not seen it in its wild state, as when 
domesticated its feathers lose much of thei: 
original brillianey. With its train, often 
seven feet in length, and its arching neck 
and body covered with feathers like gold 
and emerald scales, it appears like a glisten 
ing monarch of the wild domain it inhabits. 
It is often seen in flocks of a hundred o1 
more. Toward evening these 
gather on the open grass near the forest, 
seeking a supper. If disturbed by the 
hunter, they run rapidly for a short dis 
tance, then rise obliquely. Their flight is 
heavy and somewhat low, as they rarely 
rise higher than the tops of the tallest trees. 
If wounded while flying, they instantly fall 
to the ground, but unless the legs are in- 
jured, they as quickly recover theniselves, 
and run with such rapidity toward the 
nearest thicket that the hunter often loses 
the prize he thinks within his grasp. Theil 
favorite home is in the forest surrounding 
mountain table-lands, where they can se 
crete themselves among the trees and tall 
| undergrowth, from whence they sally forth 


creatures 
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LYRE-BIRD, 


ie open ground for feeding. They are 
among the mountains of Southern 
as high as six thousand feet above 
a, but never far from some mountain 
ror lake. 

peacock’s food is both animal and 
ible. While he will feast on wild 


rries and seeds, and make sad havoe with 


dl 


of young grain, he is equally happy 


a breakfast of worms and bugs, and 
small snakes, which last he takes : 


v, tl 


ui 


t] 
vet 


dt 


at 


ve 


tive pleasure in killing, if only to 
them dead upon the ground. In nest 
ie female chooses a concealed nook in 
iderbrush, where she earelessly pulls 
ier, after the fashion of domestic barn- 
owls, whatever sticks and dried leaves 
hand. There she lays from eight to 
eggs, which she broods for thirty 


days before the young break the shell. If 


tt 
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ti 


efu 
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Is 


sly 


f son 
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cS 


» herself she is a good mother, and 
lly tends her little ones; but often, 
domesticated, constant interruption 
her maternal instinets, and she heart- 
goes to roost on the topmost bough 
ie tall tree, leaving her babies to shiv- 
the chill midnight air. Yonng pea- 
are delicate, but should they live and 


ve, their growth is very rapid. When 


months old the difference of the plum- 


e of the male and female is distinetly seen, 


ul 


nN 
n. 


igh it is not until the third year that 
iale attains to the full glory of his 
The female, although of handsome 


plumage, is entirely wanting in this gor 
veous appendage, the pride and glory of her 
nate, 

One of nature’s singular and beautiful 
freaks is found embodied in the lyre-bird, 
an inhabitant of the mountains of Australia. 
It seems strange enough to find this large 
bird classed with the wren family, those 
tiny warblers of English hedge-rows, but 
science pronounces them of similar con- 
struction, however different in appearance. 
The name of lyre-bird has been bestowed 
on account of the resemblance of the tail 
feathers of the male to an ancient lyre, but 
the natives of Australia call it bullen-bullen, 
in imitation of its wild, shrill ery. The col- 
or of its plumage is rich rather than brill- 
iant. Mostly of a dark brownish-gray, it is 
brightened by red on the throat and the 
short feathers at the base of the tail. 

It is very shy in its habits, choosing 
haunts among the thickly wooded clifts 
which are almost inaccessible to the most 
daring hunter. Its nest is generally placed 
in the crotch of some tree very near the 
ground, as it is not a bird of lofty flight,and 
loves best to hide among the low under- 
growth of the forest. Its nest is roughly 
built of sticks and leaves, of a round form, 
with the entrance on one side, and seen from 
a little distance resembles a heap of forest 
rubbish tumbled together by chance; but, in 
side, nothing could exceed the softness and 
delicacy of the feather lining supplied by 
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the mother bird. In this 

downy nest she deposits 

one single egg of ashy 

gray spotted with brown. 

As she only nests once a year, it is 

natural that these birds should not 

be very numerous. They are gen- 
erally found in isolated pairs, and the 
male jealously resents any infringe- 
ment upon his domain, fighting with a 
good will any other suitor that may 
dare to cast eyes on his lady. This 
jealousy is often made use of by the 
natives to entrap the bird. They fasten a tail fi 
some captured bird upon the head, and concea 
themselves in the bushes, move sufficiently to giv: 
natural swaying motion to the feathers. Whie1 
male sees the appearance of a supposed rival, li 
vances, furious for battle, and falls an easy pre 
the hunter. 

The lyre-bird might properly be called the Aus 
tralian mocking-bird, for, besides its own peculia 
note, it imitates the song of other birds, and « 
human voices. A saw-mill was at one time situate: 
among the Australian mountains where these birds 
were known to have their hannts. On holidays 
when the mill was stopped and all was still, fro! 
out the wild, unbroken forest came sounds of humat 
langhter and singing, barking of dogs, even an imi- 
tation of the rongh, rasping noise of the saw, mingled 

GOLDEN PHFASANT. With notes of all kinds of birds, and at intervals the 
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pears to extend even 


BIRDS AND 


which 
lmitative 


shrill Dbullen-bullen, betrayed 
e-bird kf 
ve been made to raise the voung of 
bird, but they invariably droop and 

er a few months of captivity. 
creat family of the pheasant is so ex- 
e, that would the naturalist acquaint 
f with all its branches, he must seek 
oh the entire temperate region of Eu- 
nd Asia. The common pheasant, now 
ehly naturalized in England, came 
ily from Georgia. It probably was 
eht to Europe at a very early period, as 
res largely in all accounts of ancient 
Archbishop Neville, at a certain 
placed two hundred roasted pheasants 


as the 


Slinger, 


t 
lets. 


his guests. They were also a dainty 
t Roman banquets, and the vicious and 
sical Heliogabalus was accustomed to 
them as food to his pet lions. 

though the common English pheasant 


oble bird, resplendent in red, blue, and 


ve, the glory of the family is fonnd in | 


ld jungles of the Malay Peninsula and 
nds of the Great Archipelago. Here 
volden and silver pheasants, the giant 


s, and the Impeyan pheasant, or Mo-' 


, select their haunts far away from the 
of men. 
extreme shyness of these birds. 


rvation Nothing can exceed 
SCULLY 
iway among the ferns or the low osiers 

the water-courses where they make 
the le 
rd, they are not often seen even by the 


home, whenever ast sound 


Is 


wary hunter, who is compelled to con- 
t himself with eatehing them 


traps and nets. 


e shy character of these birds 
to their 
species, where it amounts to 
en exclusiveness. As soon 


as 


IMPEYAN PHEASANT 


PLUMAGE. 


to 
leave their forest retreats in the mountains 


the approach of summer allows them 
they separate as if by common consent, and, 
at 
and 


wandering 


unde 


generally 
thi k 


when seen all, are 


solitary alone through 


vrowth or entangled reeds. 

the the 
pheasant is one of the noblest spectes, 
the 
Himalayas, scorning the lowlands, where he 
qt 


Among Phasianida Impeyan 
Hie 
lives heights of the 


amony mountamn 


has never been known to descend the 
color of this gorgeous child of the forest it 
is difficult 
iridescent gold, and 
through a 

princely éostume. 


Bronze green, 


radiant 


to give an idea, 
purple 
golden haze 
On its head it 
tuft of glistening green spirals, broac 


“aus if 


seen compose its 


wears a 
Lat the 
top, each one delicate and airy might 
During the 


months the snow and cold drive these birds 


ats 
be a fairy’s parasol. winter 
to congregate in flocks in the most secluded 
mountains. Here the 

may them, and feast his 
if, indeed, he have an eye for beauty 


forest nooks of the 
hunter 


eyes 


surpt Ise 


on their wondrous and glistening plum 


At the approach of spring they scat 


age. 
ter, and ascend to the higher lands, where, 
thousands of feet above the sea, they pass 
the warm months in undisturbed seclusion. 


AND ITS YOU 
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The monauls are easily kept in 
cages, and, unless subjected to a 
heated atmosphere, they take confinement 
easily. The first living specimens were 
brought to England by Lady Impey, hence the Englis| 
name of the bird. It is necessary to provide the 
cage With a corner of retreat, for there are sea 


sons When this shy, sullen creature would appar- 
ently prefer death to the gaze of man. 
The silver pheasant of Southern China 
is fitly named, for his long tail feathers, 
his neck, and back are of the purest 


ee RAR 


white, relieved by fine zigzag black 
lines. On his head he wears a cover of 


pa, ora. Shah qn 


vlistening black like a cap, which 
one can imagine him to be able to 
doffand don at will. His gorgeous 
brother the gold pheasant, also a 
native of China, is little known in 
its wild state, but from its habits 
in captivity, it) is 
like all other meim- 
bers of this family, 
shy and sensitive, 
disliking obser- 
vation. Itisat 
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MAGPIE HIRD OF PARADISE. RESPLENDENT EPIMACHUS. 





BIRDS AND PLUMAGE. 
in many European pheasantries. It is affec- 
ite, and the young are easily taught to recog 

ud watch for the coming of the keeper. It 
s upon insects, berries, tender grass sprouts, and 
nds of grain. The golden pheasant is among the 

+ brilliant of birds. A golden tuft adorns its head, 
wdy is shaded gold green, orange, and rust red, 
ed with tine lines of black, and its long tail feath- 
a rich brown, with black spots. The males are 
cuished by a rutiled collar of orange tipped with 


\nother celebrated member of the Phasianide is the 
eat Argus pheasant—a bird almost as magnificent 


ts spotted costume as the peacock. Its name was 


SUPERB BIRD OF PARADISE. 


bestowed on account of the countless 
eyes marking its feathers, much great- 
erin number than those of the original 
the hundred-eyed shepherd appointed by 
Juno to wateh the unfortunate Io. 
Shyest of all its family, the great Argus shuns 
even the light ofday. It seeks the densest jungles 
of Malacca and Sumatra, where, concealed among 


Argus 


the thick foliage, it reveals its presence only by 
the melancholy ery of kuau, knau, by which name 
it is known among the natives. Malay poets sing 
rapturous praises of the kuau, to which they attrib 
ute many mysterious qualities. It is supposed to 
perform a dance all alone by itself in the thicket, in which it 
pufts up its feathers, displaying them like a peacock, full of 
pride and self-satisfaction. 

rhe color of the Argus pheasant is not brilliant. Its head 
ind neck are black and yellow, while the prevailing tint of 
the body and tail is reddish-brown, with black and light 
markings. These markings are its glory. Never did nature 
lesign more exquisite tracery than the eye-like spots which 
cover its plumage. 


Although it is often taken alive in snares, it droops in eap- 
tivity, and no European pheasantry has yet numbered a speci- 
men of this magnificent bird among its treasures. 
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KING BIRD OF PARADISE ANI 
GREAT BIRD. 
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New Guinea and a few small islands lying near are favored by the presence of 


wonderful bird of paradise. 


Why this exquisite creature should live only in this 


region Where few appreciative eyes can feast upon its beauty, is one of nature’s uns 


problems. 


Its home is as rich and lovely as the bird itself. 


The following beautit 


scription of a forest in the Arrnu Islands is by Lord Campbell, one of the favored fi 
have seen the bird of paradise in its native haunts: “ Palms and tree-ferns ming) 
trees Whose branches droop with ferns, orchids, and parasites, and are festoone: 


lianas, rattans, and creepers of every kind. 


Along the shore, where the waves lis) 


inurmur in delightful harmony, above the dense undergrowth of foliage, rise tall 


rinas, mangroves, and pandanus palus. 


Both in the forest shadows and in the suns 


on the shore the most gorgeous and varied butterflies of all sizes, from huge ornitho, 
to tiny blue and yellow gems, tly rapidly in the air or flutter through the pendent k 
Scarlet dragon-tlies dart to and fro; dull-colored little lizards glide across the wood-) 
snowy cockatoos terrify echo with their harsh, resonant 


scream 
bird of paradise; ‘Whreece!’ 
bird; 


youder chatter a flock of lorriqnets ; 


on the look-out for fish.” 


There are many varieties of the bird of paradise. 
Wallace mentions eighteen different species, the most 
beautiful of which are the great bird, the king bird, the 
red bird, the superb, the resplendent epimachus, and 


. ] * 
Lpimachus maqnus, o1 collared. 


away from the first specimens, probably 
through the carelessness of the native 
hunter, and they were supposed to live 
continually floating in mid-air. 

fhe color of the great bird is a rich 
Which deepens on the 
shading toward pur- 
ple. The head is like 
velvet, while 
the dainty little 
throat is metallic 

From under 
wing springs 
the plume, of a brill- 
iant orange near the 
body, shading toward 
the tips to a delicate 
brown. Nothing 


brown, breast, 


orange 


each 

















7 8 : as steerers. 
Fs airy than those of the great bird. 


Wings at pleasure. 
" birds. 


In ancient times these 
birds were regarded with superstitious reverence in 
Enrepe, owing to the fact that the legs had been taken 


HUMMING-BIRDS OF THI 


; and, listen! ‘Wauk! wauk! that’s the great 
that is the little king 
now the note of a pigeon is heard booming low ; 
and on the dark 
coral shores blue kingtishers and lovely gray herons are 


ANDES. 


\ 


\ 


could be more fairy-like than these plumes, which, wavii 
over the back, almost conceal the small bird from view. In 
high wind these plumes impede the flight, but, as an offset, th: 
bird is provided with two long wiry tail feathers, whieh are used 
The red bird is of similar coloring, with the excep 
tion of its plumes, which are of brilliant scarlet, shorter and less 









, The king bird is of glossy crimson red, wit! 
y small ashy plumes which it can erect like a small fan, or conceal under its 


Nature plays many freaks with the plumage of these smal! 
The superb appears in a costume of black, green, and blue, glistening 











rideseenee, while on the back of its neck and on 
ist it bears curious tufts of feathers, shaped some- 
ce a shield. The Epimachus magnus carries tail 
two feet in length, of an opalescent blue. In- 
wh one of this remarkable family is distinguish- 
some striking peculiarity, and it is 
ile to count one more beautiful 
e other. 
se birds are very sociable, and usually 
vate in large tlocks in the trees, mak- 
woods ring with their ery of wauk, 
ink !——wok, wok, wok! They are as 
wnity as the peacock, and their fond- 
r displaying themselves makes them 
The native hunters build a shel- 
ives over some crotch in a tree fre- 
d by them, under which they sif, fell- 
small birds to the 
vith blunt arrows. 
\nother species, the Astra- 
ris, or beautiful mag- 
rd, is classed by some 
ralists among the birds 
radise. It inhabits one 
islands of the 
velago, but a liv- 
imen has rare- 
en seen except by 
e hunters. With 
long tail feath- 
bird measures 
thirty inches in 
Its color deties de- 
tion. It is a gorgeous 
linv of malachite green, 
. gold, and dark pur- 
changing in glistening 
escence as it moves in the 
vht—another of na- 
s charms “ wasted on 
earth and sky” where no 
in eye can feast on its 
beauty. 


What, then, shall be said of the humming-bird, that tiny dweller in lovely tropical for- 
sts, fluttering and darting among wildernesses of orchids, creepers, and air-plants, 
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RABOU STORK AND ITS YOUNG. 


gorgeous and fairy-like as the great blue 
Brazilian buttertly, its playfellow in “ those 
Amazonian plains, lone-lying as enchanted?” 
Professor Orton, writing of the South Amer- 
ican wilds, says: * Lithe lianas, starred with 
tlowers, coil up the stately trees, and then 
hang down like strung jewels; they can be 
counted only by myriads, yet they are mere 
supertiuities. The dense dome of green over- 
head is supported by crowded columns, oft- 
en branchless for eighty feet. The reckless 
competition among both small and great 


adds to the solemnity and gloom of a trop- 
al forest.” 


In these untrodden bowers the 
humming-bird makes its home. It is pecul 
iar to America and the adjacent islands, and 
although bearing some relation to the sun 
bird of Asia and Africa, it is never found 
across the water in all its tiny beauty. A 
few varieties live in the Northern United 


States, and are often seen sporting over | 
of flowers in the summer sunshine. 17 
motion is rapid and graceful. Now clos 
hand, plunging into a deep flower-cup, 
instant it is off like a ray of light, and dis 
appears no one knows whither. Neve: 
pearing to alight, they hover on deli: 
wing,true creatures of the air and suns 
* Bright humming-bird of gem-like plumelet 

By Western Indians ‘ Living Sunbeam’ na 

There are many species of this little « 
ure, Which is found in the greatest 
dance in the West Indies and all tin 
South America. 
beauty. 


Its coloring is a mat 
Now like a ruby, now a topa 
emerald, or shimmering gold, it seems a 
tering rainbow, the most lovely and di: 
of all the great bird family. Like the 
of paradise, the humming-bird is never s 
on the ground, Its tiny nest, often no 
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in the 
a branch, or suspended by tine spi 


a walnut shell, is fastened 
ebs to a leaf or the stalk of a creep 

e varieties Weave a nest as firm and 
those that build 
cover it with dainty lichens, so 


is leather; others 
ch 
ippears as a portion of the original 
There 
ts hard on the inside, others soft and 
the fibre 
The fe 
vhich, like all other bird species, is dull 
Jain when compared to her gorgeous 


ne ¢ ompletely coucealed, 


is the finest silk lining, 


tain plants, can make them. 


de- 
posits one or, 
at the 
In ten days they are 


consort, 


most, 
» tiny white eggs. 


itched, and in a week after birth the young 
able to leave the nest, although some 
ths must elapse before the male acquires 


full beauty of his plumage. Much has 
en written about the food of these tiny 
reatures, the early naturalists believing that 


395 


they subsisted solely upon nectar of flowers. 
But it has now been proved that they can 
Mi 


nute thes, spiders, and almost invisible bugs 


not long endure a diet of sweets alone. 


are eagerly sought for by the hummiug-bird, 
and it has been seen to make a break 


fast on the gossamer spider, which it neatly 


fitie 


abstracts from the centre of its silvery web. 

rhe forests of tropical America are es 
pecially rich in birds of brilliant plumage. 
Parrots and and chattei 
among the thickly entwined branches, more 


in their blue, 


macaws climb 


gorgeous red, and gree li COs- 


than the 
thousand tlowers 
of the 
able 


vines. Themacaw! what 


tumes 


IMhbuMmer- 


creeping 


more blinding combina- 
tion of color can be 
than the 
plumage of this 
Its tail 
give a certain grace and 
to 


ments, superiol 


1m 
agined rare 
bird ? 
long feathers 
Its move 
to other 


family. It is 


hiajesty 


members of the parrot not 
strange that the Indians of Yucatan consid- 
ered it a sacred bird, and dedicated it to the 
sun. The guacamayo, as it is called by the 
natives, is easily tamed, and makes an amus- 
ing and affectionate companion. It imitates 
the human voice with great facility, talking, 
singing, and laughing in the manner of those 
with whom it lives. 

Mingled with the screaming of parrots 
and other sounds of the wild South Ameri 


can woods is the monotonous tucdno, tucdno, 
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of the tonean, that singular bird which ap- | strong beak, whose strength no ste) 
pears to have been made expressly to take |resist. This beak is the most 


harge of its huge banana-shaped beak. In| possession of the toncan, It is ora 
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ae | 
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some species | black, scarlet and yellow, green an 
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the beak is| cording to the species of the bir 
full seven | family is very numerous. 
inches long The toucan nests in hollow tr 
and over two | nothing more comical can be imagi 
the head of this creatui 
sparkling eye and enor 
colored beak appearing 
hollow cavity in the ti 
some forest monarch. 
The magnificent fami 
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TUF OSTRICH—IUNTING THE OSTRICH. 


pal mre ey gg tee 


in width, entirely ont of proportion with its | gons are found in their greatest perfection 
comparatively small body. They are fruit- |in the great river basins of the Orinoco and 
eaters, and climbing among the branches, | the Amazon, although certain branches of 
they easily gather their food with their long | the species inhabit the islands of the Great 


wm nm 
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igo. The trogon of South America is a 
bird, which keeps its glowing costume of 
| rose-color and gold well concealed among 
foliage of its leaty home. It is seldom 
i by the most watchful hunter or natural- 
is itis a silent bird, its haunts are difficult 
ver. Varieties of this shy beauty are also 
Central America, Mexico, and Cuba. It 
upon insects, and will often run about the 
s of trees like a woodpecker, hunting its little 
s from under the bark. 
i© members of the trogon family are the for- 
te possessors of magnificent tail feathers. The 
jendent trogon, a native of Central America, 
s tail feathers of full three feet in length. 
are black, and white with black bars, and 
i_rich contrast to the glistening golden green 
scarlet body. These birds were favorites with 
ient Mexican kings, and their long plumes 
eagerly sought for to decorate royalty, none 
e royal family being permitted to wear them. 
No country is richer than Africa in birds whose 
ige, although not of such brilliant coloring, is 
throughout the civilized world for its ex- 
te grace and softness of texture. Here dwells 
ostrich, that king among birds of useful plumage; the 
rabou stork, the delicacy of whose feathers nothing can 
rpass; and the strange, mysterious ibis, that bird so wor- 
pped by the ancient Egyptians that they devoted whole 
unbers in their wonderful tombs to its embalmed remains. 
ge indeed, says Stephens, the traveller, that men who 
id raise such mighty structures as the Pyramids should 
ve fallen down and worshipped such puny birds. 
Che ibis represented by the Egyptians on their monuments 
a more tropical bird than the species now found upon the 
anks of the Nile, which bears more similarity to the buft- 
sucked heron than to the ancient dried-up mummies found 
the Pyramids. 
The modern ibis appears on the Nile at the time of the 
ndation, or shortly previous. It is a dignified bird, never 
nning, but walking with slow and measured step. In flight 
s light and graceful. It hannts the water-courses and 
wshy pools, and finds its food in the large swarms of grass- 
ppers and other inseets which live in the tall rank grass of 
lowlands, Solemn and mysterious in its character and 
ibits, the ibis is a fitting inhabitant of the ruined cities of 
yypt. 
Odd, awkward, and ugly in appearance, the marabou stork 
still to be respected for the exquisite little plumes it carries 
mecealed under its ungainly wings. There is nothing more 
iiry-like in all the feather world than these trembling, airy 
rnaments, of which it takes basketfuls to weigh an ounce 
the weight by which their market value is reckoned. 
The marabou lives in Central Africa, where it stalks about 
on the sandy plains as grandly as if its very ugliness made it 
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h lord of its little world. Carnivorous in 
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& i towns, Where slauwhter house rematus may 
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kh 7 id 
p fa 
x } feathers are dull green and black mixed | 
ty ° . . 
bs si with white. A more laughter-provoking 
ii F| b bird could not well be imagined. It is wise, 
‘ ' } 


too, and not to be disturbed in its clumsy 
e majesty even by the approach of the hunt- | 
er. It is said to watch its pursuer with a 
sharp eye, and to measure well the distance, 
always taking care to keep out of the reach 
of the gunner. Does the hunter proceed | 
slowly, the wary bird stumps off at its lei- | 
sure; if he quickens his pace, the bird runs | 










at fullspeed ; but shonld he panse for breath, 
the marabon knows it at onee, and calmly 
poises itself on one leg with tantalizing ease, | 
until the hunter’s movements start it on its | 
way. 


The natives assert that the marabou builds | 
its nest in trees, but naturalists have not | 
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been successful in discovering the 
tic habits of this shy, cunning bird 
“There is no bird,” says Button, the | 
naturalist,“ whose history is so obs« 
absurdities as the ostrich.” Button 
hundred years ago, and things of y 


Was iguorant have since been dis 


while ways of raising and 
utilizing this strange bird, 
which he deemed impossi- 
ble, have become easy of 
accomplishment. His ac- 
of the ostrich, which he 
called the “elephant of birds,” is 
very quaint. He gravely tells us 
that a living ostrich must weigh 


count 


as much as eighty pounds, while 
modern hunters often report 
specimens of over three hundred 
pounds in weight. 

The ostrich is the largest of 
all the feathered tribe, and isa 
bird of the earth, as he never rises from 
the ground. Gigantic indeed must be thie 
wings which would hold such an enormous 
creature afloat in mid-air. A habitant of 
the sandy deserts of Africa, the ostrich is 
more akin to the camel than to any mem- 
ber of the bird family. Its broad horny 
feet and powerful legs are adapted to the 
coarse stubble of desert waste. It can live 
on any food that comes in its way. Al- 
though nourishing itself upon leaves, grass, 
seeds, and certain roots of the desert, it will 
swallow any thing at hand; chaff, wood 
shavings, pebbles, bits of old iron and glass, 


| are all received kindly by the stomach otf 
| this feathered giant. 


Never seeking the 
haunting-places of other birds, it loves to 
graze on the broad plains with quagga aud 
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company. Its hollow, hoarse ¢ ry may he heard ata vreat distance. Its nest is 
hole in the burning desert sand, where it deposits its huge eggs, each weighing 
from two to three pounds, and instead of leaving them 
to be hatched by the heat of the sun, as was formerly 
supposed, it broods them as tenderly as would any 
other bird. It is said nothing can be more awkward 
than the appearance of an ostrich astride its nest, its 
long ungainly legs protruding on either side, and its 
shining camel-like neck and ugly head elevated high 
in the air on the watch for intruders, or stretched out 
full length on the sand. 
A German natuvalist states that ostriches generally 
live in a family, one male possessing four or five fe 


males in his household. One nest suftices for all the 


hens. They each deposit ten or twelve eggs, so that 


often as many as fifty or sixty are found in the hole in 
the sand, which is from three to six feet in diameter. 
Through the day the hens take turns in brooding, but 
at night the male assumes the duty alone. It would 
appear that this bird had wisdom to 
foresee that atter dark any enemies 
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erayish-brown. Both possess alike 


vraceful wing feathers so valued for 


to gain which is the main object of 


hunting. These plume feathers are 


es of a yellowish-white, sometimes 


is snow. In some varieties they 


are 


gray, or White with exquisite gray 


ind markings. From the most an- 


ies the rare feathers of these birds 


en prized as decorations. They trem 
the helmet of the ancient warrior, 


ere used to adorn the 


head-dresses 


rite goddesses. There may still be 
Rome ancient statues decked with 


} 
PLUMES. 


ch-hunting is carried on to a large 
un Africa. So large is the demand 
ese valuable feathers that thousands 
birds must yearly yield up their 
ind beauty that the demands of fash- 


y be satistied. There are 
ed to by the native hunte 


many modes 


r. Soe, se 


¢ themselves in the nest, which is oft- 
vered with sand and left for 
during the heat of the day, greet the 


Ing birds with poisoned arrows. 


few 


The 


ers are then hastily plucked while the 
s still warm, as they thus retain their 
mdeurl, and bring more in the market 


so-called dead. feathers. 


Otl 


ler 


ha- 


more tricky and full of device, dis- 


themselves in the skin of a dead bird, 
ch way they can approach within a 
iundred yards of the feeding ground 


it arousing the suspicious of the much- 
red game. In North Africa the sport is 
1 followed on horseback, and the ostrich 


] 


, first to weary the bird 


with 


a | 


vht with the lasso. It is necessary, how- 


y 
ong 


ise before the hunter can approach suffi 
ivy near to secure tt. No steed, how- 
fleet, can run down an ostrich, except 


is greater power of endurance. 


The 


d, when terrified, will tly over the ground 


twelve-feet strides, his legs appearing 
the spokes of a rapidly revolving wheel. 
ostrich chase often continues for sever- 


days, the hunter picketing his horse at 
with the certainty that the bird too 
fall on the sand to rest, only to be 
sed in the morning by renewed pursuit. 


In this way the game is soon exhausted, and, 


gasping and weary, becomes an easy prey. 


Ostrich-farming has been during the last 
years successfully tried at the Cape of 
100d Hope. Lt is much pleasanter to think 
these valuable birds as tenderly cared 
year after year than to fancy them shot 

n and murdered by desert savages to 

| possession of a single growth of feath- 


(mong the small feathered tribe of Africa 
Whidah-bird is remarkable for the som- 
beauty of its glossy black plumage. It 

ispecies of finch, and is generally known 


the widow-bird, or Vidua. 
Vou. LVII.—No. 339.—26 


It 


was 


lin- 


ported into Europe by Portuguese traders, 
who brought the first specimens from Whid 
ah, on the west coast. It has thoroughly 
domesticated itself in its adopted country, 
and is to be found in every portion from 
the Mediterranean coast to the Cape ot 
Good Hope. The long tail feathers of the 
male are exceedingly beautiful, but appear 
somewhat unmanageable, as the bird’s flight 
is slow and laborious, the glossy ornaments 
seeming to be an unwieldy appendage. 
handsomest member of this family 
volden-collared Whidah-bird, whose 

black coat is brightened by brilliaut 
epaulets. 

Far away from the tropics, in the land ot 
eternal ice and desolation, lives one of the 
most important members of the great fam 
ily of water-birds. Nothing could be mor 
forbidding than the bleak shores where, on 
the banks of snow-water pools, the eidet 
duck carries on its small housekeeping 
Here it builds its nest of dry moss gathered 
from the barren rocks, lining it with down 
plucked from its own faithful breast. The 
female is a plain brown bird, while her mate 
is of a velvety black, with glistening green 
head. Both possess the downy, cream-col 
ored breast and neck which render them 
so valuable in the eyes of their robbers; tor 
what other name can be given to those who 
cruelly strip the nests of these poor birds, 
which they have so carefully prepared for 
the comfort of their little ones? <A female 
bird, it is said, will pluck her breast to re 
line her despoiled nest until her own stock 
of down is exhausted, when, with plaintive 
cries, she summons her mate to give what 
she can no longer supply herself. 

On the coasts of Norway and Iceland the 


| eider-duck is numbered by thousands. — It 


is protected in many places by law, in ordet 
that the desire to obtain its down may not 
finally result in the extermination of this 
valuable sea-bird. Only after the brooding 
season is past is it allowable to strip the 
nest of its valuable down. Were this law 
obeyed, the yield would still be immense, 
as nests are said to be so thick on the bar- 
ren rocky islands lying near the coast that 
it is with difficulty one can avoid treading 
onthem. Butin many places the rapacious 
natives rob the mother bird of both down 
and eggs, until, disconraged and exhaust- 
ed, she abandons the spot, seeking a more 
lonely location where she may rear her 
young in peace 

Even more romantic than the woodland 
homes of forest birds are the broad marsh- 
es, the hidden pools, and water-courses, the 
resort of thousands of aquatie birds whose 
plumage, although less brilliant, than that 
of their sisters of the woods, is far lovelier 
in its silvery softness. The sparkling ra- 
diance of the splashing wavelet seems to 
cling to their glistening breasts, and the 
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dusky twilight of the damp recesses of the 
swamp is repeated in the subdued coloring 
of their wings. One of the most beautiful 
of this extensive family is the grebe, whose 
magnificent satin-like breast is much used 
in the manufacture of those silvery downy 
mutts in which fair fingers nestle, defying 
the attacks of frost. There are many vari- 
eties of grebe, and they are found in the 
solitary marshes of both Europe and Ameri- 


ca. By the mountain lakes of Switzerland, | 
in the fens of Scotland and England, and | 


among the rank water-grasses of the Amer- 
ican tropics, this magnificent creature is 
equally at home. On land it is an awk- 


ward bird, standing upright on its short legs | 


somewhat like a penguin, but once in the 


water it rides like a queen of its wild home. | 
its movements are quick and graceful, and | 


as a diver it possesses remarkable skill, be- 
ing able to descend to great depths in search 
of its food. 
reeds away from the shore, so that the eggs 
are often partially submerged in water. 
The grebe are good parents, and both fa- 


ther and mother bird rear the young with | 
great care, carrying them through the wa- | 


ter on their backs, and teaching them to 


swim and dive and seleet proper food. | 


There is no more beautiful sight than the 
domestic life of a grebe family. The color 


of the full-grown bird is brown on the back, | 
wings, and crest, while the breast is glossy | 


white, like thick satin. It is very rapid in 
flight, and when in cold countries it is driv- 
en seaward by the freezing of its inland re- 
treats, if may be seen in large flocks flying 
in straight lines, and mostly by night. The 
whirring sound of its wings may be heard 
at a great distance. 

Among the waders the white egrets are 
distinguished for their pure silvery white 
plumage. They inhabit the marsh lands of 
the Dannbe, and are also found in the Flor- 
ida swamps, from whence large numbers of 
skins are brought to the Northern market. 
How serene would be the life of this bird in 
its shady, damp home, did not trade issue 
her demands for its snowy plumage! On 
the back of its neck the egret wears a clus- 
ter of long fine spiny feathers, which must 
be procured to serve as centres for plon-plons, 
and to add their grace and beauty to other 
adornments required by fashion. Some of 
the larger varieties of the egret have these 
delicate spiny feathers on the wings and 
tail. These birds are graceful pedestrians 
and lordly in flight. They nest in trees over- 
hanging shallow pools, where long hanging 
mosses add beauty and romance to the se- 
clusion of the wild, wooded swamp lands. 

Feathers have been in use for ages as ar- 
ticles of adornment. Tossing in the panache 
of the warrior or nobleman, or on the head 
of some courtly dame, they have always held 
their place as the most graceful and beauti- 
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Its nest is placed among the | 





ful of all ornamentation ordained } 
ion. Never was the trade in feathers 
than at the present day, for the de: 
once confined to nobility is now son, 
to grace the costume of the lowest as 


| the highest. 


Although the day has passed wily 
mistress of a feather shop might as! 
an old play of Middleton’s, 
** What feather would you have, Sir? 
These are most worn and most in fas 
Amongst the brave gallants,” 
and this graceful addition to the toil 
entirely for the use of ladies, the den 
still much larger than in the time why 
ery fine gentleman, both king and } 
must appear gorgeously bedecked i: 
“borrowed plumage.” 
Th_ business done in feathers in New ) 
| city alone in a single year is almost ineved 
| ible, especially when one considers 
plumes are only one small unit among ma 


| unnecessary requirements of fashion. The 


forests and marshes of the whole world « 
| tribute to a well-stocked feather emporium 
| Ostrich plumes, natural, colored, made into 
a thousand different forms of trimming 
skillfully knotted and curled into * wi 
feathers,” or combined with other species 
|of plumage; marabou, natural or adorned 
| with trembling spangles ; peacock skins avd 
tails; breasts of glossy grebe and blue her- 
on; delicate egrets; the iridescent purpl 
and green head and skin of the Impeyan 
| pheasant; thousands of humming - birds, 
| birds of paradise, red birds, birds green, 
| black, yellow, blue—of every conceivable 
| tint and mixture—are found here, each sug- 
| gestive of foreign lands and wild forest life. 
The chief business in feathers is with 
ostrich plumes, which are used for every 
variety of purpose. They come principa 
ly from South Africa, although the long 
| soft Egyptian feather known as the Moga- 
|dor is of a finer quality than the “ Cape” 
| feather, and brings a higher price. The 
| Cape feathers are pure white, often tipped 
|and streaked with a soft gray tint. Some 
| varieties are gray throughout, and of the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


most delicate texture. Those from the wild 
Egyptian bird are sometimes as long as 
twenty-four inches, and the down on each 
| particular spine is longer and thicker than 
on those from the Cape. They are pure whit 
| or of an almost invisible yellow tint. The 
price per pound, which contains from eighty 
|to a hundred long feathers, runs as high as 
| three hundred dollars for the best qualities 
| There is often a considerable quantity ot 
| gnano and other dirt, which must be care- 
fully removed by the manufacturer. Acids 
are used in cleansing feathers, after which 
process they are assorted and prepared for 
the market. The thick quill is seraped with 
glass on the under side until about half its 
substance is removed, which leaves tlie 











IN A CLOT 
soft and graceful from stem to tip. 
re left in their natural purity, or soft 
loring, while others are prepared in 
The feather 
turer uses mineral dyes adapted to 
ate nature of his plumes. Cloth 
sould never be applied to valuable 
as, however well the feather may 


‘ 
] 
; tints to suit all tastes. 


l 


it first, it is rotted, its natural gloss 
forever, and it 
sorrowful relic of its former splendor. 


ftness gone remains | j 
er once dipped in cloth dye soon 
out, and can never be renewed, while 
he cleansed or dyed every season by 
essional worker in feathers, and still 
ts brillianey and valuable qualities 
irs. 
ibou, egret, and some other of the 
iiry plumes are sold in quantity by 
ce, and are worth from eight to six- 
ollars, according to quality. Birds 
re imported whole. like humming- 
virds of paradise, and hundreds of 
common varieties, by 
ven or hundred. Thousands of hum- 
are brought from South Amer- 
| Indians shoot them with 
made from a small palm from which 
th is removed, leaving a polished bore. 


are reckoned 
virds 


he blow- 


ny birds are in this way stunned, and 
ed without injury to their exquisite 
ive. They are rudely stufted, the wings 
d by a narrow strip of paper fastened 

around the body, and in this form 
the feather manufacturer, who 


cures them with acids, arranges them 


reach 


cally, securing the wing open by means 

wires, and displays them, a gorgeous 
Nei- 
iumming-birds nor whole birds of any 


of glistening color, in his cases. 


‘eas much in use as a few years ago, 
is to be hoped the tickle changes of 
on will soon put an end to the whole 
slaughter of these small denizeus of the 
ind meadow. 

No plumage is of more service to the man- 
turer than that of the peacock, whose 
iticence has been called the “ consum 
of art in feathers.” Every feathet 
is noble bird is turned to some use; 
mg tail plumes, the tuft upon its lordly 
,every one of its glistening seales, are 
lue. Yards and yards of green, blue, 
purple trimming are manufactured by 
lful tingers for cloaks, 
sses, hats—whatever use fashion may die 

In flat feather trimmings the make1 
display much artistie skill in combina- 
of colors. Every bit of plumage too 
ll for other may be 

h an infinite variety of shades and tints. 

is trimming made from pure white 
rabou plumes, airy and graceful enough 
i fairy bride; there, the feathers of the 
icock, the Impeyan pheasant, the blue 
on, are combined in gorgeous gold and 


on 


i 


decoration 


as 


muses interwoven 


white peacoc k is nota species ; 


tervals does he 


costumes. 


"'D RIFT 4(): 
vuurple and drab as would suit the costume 
f 


1s 


where 
Th 
only at in 
albino of 
indeed, was that chapel de 


a queen, The white peacock 


to this rich 


contribution array ? 


appear, a solitary 
is tribe, Royal, 
paon blane worn centuries ago by St. Louis. 
King of France ; 

Feathers must always hold a place far in 
idvance of artificial tlowers in decoration of 
at but poor 


lnitation of the reality, while plumes are a 


) 
Mowers are best a 


genuine and magnificent contribution of na 
ture to man’s desire for beautiful adornment. 


IN 


»N Our loftiest 


4 CLOU 


White 
Filled with the fre 
We 


To one another, for the sil 


D 


nt 


RIFT 


I Mou 


ess of 


rm 
untainted 


sat, nor cared 
» there 

Not 
unhindered swee 


The 


Was eloquent with God's presen¢ a sound 


Uttered the winds in their p 
} 


Above us through the heavens, gulf profound 


Below us seethed with mists. a sullen deep. 


From thawless ice-caves of a vast ravit 


Rolled sheeted clouds across the lands unse¢ 


How far away seemed all that we had known 


In homely levels of the earth beneath, 
Where ill 
thee!” 
Apart 
Of cloud 
The 
The 


Glimmers 


thoughts went wandering—**’ 


at 


our 
Blown 


before us, 


framed 


hills and 
ll-know 


name 
} t 
i} naste 


With i 
Merrimac. 


Monadnock 


bre 
W innepesaukee 


every x to memory 


On widening vistas breader rifts unfold: 
Far off 
Great sunset summits dip thei 
There 
Of silver on 


ni 
to the waters of Champlain 
flaming 


winds the dim Connecticut, 


i! 


a veln 


aerial green: and here, 


he upland street of rural Bethlehem ; 
And there, the Bethel. 
I Androscoggin: 


Umbagog glistens; 


Azure-~ 


rocis ot 


Shimmers the like a gem 


ind Katahdin gleams 


Uncertain a mountain seen In dreams 


as 


t yet half known, 
Paradise 


lovely 


Our own familiar world, no 
Nor gh, 
Lies there before us, 
We 
we 


loved enou in tints of 


now so 


Trown, 


der was on our eves 


what strange film 
hither. But 


wo! 


igain the cloud, 


climbed 
8 Vision out; 
1d: 
ibt. 


beauteon 


id their 


shuts the 


alyi 
ab 


Descending, 
Between us the 

We 
Dear home 
No crest or crag 


ire to earth, as earth to us, a ad 
folk, skyward 


pilgrim feet may be. 


seeking us, can see 
where 
Who whispered unto us of life and death 
Ass 

heights whe 
May clear the separati 
May open sometimes betwixt earth and heaven, 


lence closed upon our hearts once more? 


On re angels sit, perhaps a breath 


¢ guifs: a door 


haunting mystery be shown 


And life’s most 
A fog-drift of the mind, scattered and driver 


Jefore the winds of God: no vague unknown 


Death’s dreaded path —only a curtained stair; 


And heaven but earth raised into purer air. 
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A GLIMPSE OF NATURE FROM MY VERANDA, 


FEXUHE cycle of the seasons has brought us| of its beauties and its marvels. How 
again to midsummer, with all its luxu-| persons, for instance, deem it worth 


riant beauty, its wealth of verdure, and gor- | while to consider for a moment the 
veous tints of flower and leaf. Sight and | or modes of life of the countless my1 
sound and odors all proclaim the holiday of | living creatures in the lower organisms 
physical life. On the earth, in the air, and) share with us the elements of existe: 
un the water all nature seems every where | this planet, Many of these are born to 
vlad—* rejoicing with exceeding joy.” The | only for a few moments, and then to « 
annual hegira from the town to the country | others are reproduced in their descen: 
has taken place. In all directions humani- | for many generations. All perform 

ty seeks as if by an irresistible impulse a) brief period of their existence with a y 
closer communion with external nature. | ous power the functions assigned to the 

The forest, the meadow, and the lake have | the grand economy of nature. Of ¢ 
restuned their wondrous attractions, and the | shape and hue, they swarm around us e\ 
denizens of the cities fly to them as to aj} where. Regarded for the most part as pests 
refuge from the heat, the glare, the dust, | and nuisances, they have, nevertheless, 
and noise of the town, The summer months, | in the most minute forms, so minute as | 
especially July and August, have come to) be invisible except by the aid of a hig 
be regarded as a long holiday for towns-| magnifying medium, exhibited a powe1 
people, and all who can possibly lay aside | destruction greater than that of armies 
the cares of life, the responsibilities of busi- | the field and navies on the ocean. M 
ness, and the fatigue of daily toil devote | than this, the faenlties that they ex! 
themselves to the study of their personal | and which we call instinet, seem at til 
comfort and enjoyment. With many thou-|to rival the profoundest efforts of hu 
sands it isa period of frivolity or listlessness. | reason in the means that they adop 
Any exertion they make is simply “to kill | fulfill the apparent objects of their ey 
time.” The long hours of the long days are | ence. 

passed without a directing motive for either Most of them, also,in the exqnisite tint 
mental or physical effort. These precious | their natural attire, rival the most gorge: 
hours are thus wasted year after year, es-| costumes that human ingenuity evel 
pecially by the young, that might be devoted | vented for personal decoration. Even t 
to storing the mind with the great facts of | peacock is outshone by the caterpillar, 
nature, and acquiring a higher knowledgé | the tints of the buttertly’s wings are m 
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beauty of coloring by any thing else 
And there are many thousands 
ets, the color of which can not be seen 


naked eye, that are almost equal to 
tterfly in brilliant and varied hues. 
not alone in their appearance, but 
r daily habits of life, that 
n the deepest interest in the minds 
ise who choose to study their ways. 


insects 


tell of some families of insects whose 
utance I have made this summer, and 
whom I have become quite intimate 
repeated visits to their little 
s, enjoying their domestic life almost 
ih as if I eould exchange with them 
lle gossip of the day. 

s been, it is true, entirely through the me- 
of sight on my part, and even then I 
had to eall in the constant aid of the 
On their part, I have be- 
to flatter myself that they have become 
ustomed to my daily visits that they no 
ver exhibit the timidity they showed at 
but seem rather pleased that I take 
ent interest 
ways and cunning devices. 


my 


Our intercours¢ 


enifving lens. 


in them to observe their 
Perhaps 
eader will go with me to make a morn- 
y call upon these little friends of mine, 
form their acquaintance, and perhaps, 
the acquaintance may prove so agree- 
that the pleasure I have enjoyed may 
These lit- 
riends of mine are all my nearest neigh- 


ereafter shared between us. 


They have chosen their homes so near 
e that their very proximity first 
d me tomake their acquaintance. 


lll- 
My 

faces to the south, and a broad veran- 
<tends around three of it—the 
. the west, and the east. The roof of 
veranda is supported by a number of 
ins, and each of these columns is en- 
ed by a different vine, all meeting over 
| along wires that extend from column 
jlumn at the top. 


sides 


Some of these vines 
e been selected as a permanent home by 
rent oth- 
night of little 
ved messengers that select them as the 
e to make their nests and deposit thei 
eggs, from which in time the progeny 
to take care of themselves. 
es that have wreathed in emerald green 
the columns of my veranda, and erected 

arches between them with the sym- 


families of harmless insects; 


ive the resort only at 


These 


try of an architect’s elaborate plans, em- 


e the three varieties known as climbers, 
epers, and twiners. The first of these, 
1e climbers,” throw out their tendrils like 
nan arms, and seize upon the twigs of 
8,a& projecting nail, or a wire, or even 
ert themselves into crevices, and there 
iintain their hold until the vine itself has 
hance to grow up to them and wind itself 
und the projections, or secure a better 
iting with more tendrils—in short, exhib- 
ing all those instincts which the younger 
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Darwin insists that plants share with the 
animal world. 

The second, “the creepers,” embrace those 
vines that, like the ivy, throw out at intervals 
from their stems little rootlets that seek the 
crevices in masonry or in the bark of trees, 
by which they secure a firm hold, and at 
the time the means of adding 
nourishment to the plant. 


same are 


These are not 
very well adapted to wooden columns, as 
the vine is a very succulent one, and needs 
the sustenance that comes through its root 
lets, and as it does not get it when trained 
on a wooden pillar, it is apt to die down in 
the winter season, besides requiring a great 
deal 


position. 


of care to maintain it in an upright 
The “twiners” wind themselves 
round and round a tree or column, and sup 
port themselves by tightly clasping what 
they cling to. Like Samson at the temple, 
they frequently pull down the pillars that 
they embrace, by the sheer force of a vigor 
ous growth. Of these last is the well-known 
wistaria (Glycine), that, springing from one 
the 
bottom and top of my easterly veranda, and 
watched for fear it will 
pull the whole structure to the ground in 
the exercise of its exuberant 


root, covers all the columns and even 


has to be closely 
natural affec 
tion. It is a beautiful vine, has a very rap 
id growth, and a remarkably clean foliage, 
with clusters of lilac flowers. The “twiners” 
are represented in the veranda decorations 
two varieties of the honeysuckle ( Loni- 

the yellow-tlowered and the trumpet 
both graceful and = at- 
tractive, but the latter is the most satisfac- 
tory on of its 
Its rich dark green leaf has a waxen surface, 
with which its scarlet flowers, that are borne 


by 
eera 
honeysuckle, very 


account greater hardihood., 


throughout the season, present a strong con- 
trast. The former has a lighter green and 
more scanty foliage, with flowers perhaps 
but it re- 


quires a great deal of tender nursing and con- 


more delicate in their coloring; 
stant care in order to secure a satisfactory 
development. The “creepers” are represent- 
ed by that prince of vines in vigor of growth 
and foliage, the Virginia creeper (Ampelop- 
of this will 
cover an entire veranda in two seasons, fast- 


sis), <A good-sized root vine 
ening itself in exquisite drapery on any ob- 
ject within its reach. It will climb to the 
top of a tree seventy or eighty feet in height, 
and trail its long green pendants from the 
topmost branches to the ground. 
The leaves are larger than the hand when 
full grown, and in the autumn produce a 
very striking effect by their change of color. 
This vine is the home of several different 
families, who have my intimate 
friends, and whom I propose to introduce to 
the reader’s acquaintance. 


almost 


become 


The large leaves 
have been converted into dairy-farms by a 
colored family named Formica, otherwise 
known as black ants. The race to which 
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black ant come into the field—1 
on to the leaf—and he attacks hiy 
great fury, driving him from the pr 
at once. All this, and more too, ; 
shows me of my neighbor's peculiay 
its. I find that if I] venture too clos: 
arouse the suspicion of the dairyn 
placing my hand or finger near his 
farm, that I am warned by a sha 
to be more circumspect in my move 
and not to become too familiar on a 
acquaintance. 

M. Fowel, who has given a ver 
study to the ants of Switzerland, 1 
some very remarkable instances ot 
telligence in these little creatures 
seems almost incredible, and in fac 
almost impossible for any one to con 
hend the absolute mental capa 
these tiny, and for the most part 
this family belongs have for years been no- | trious dwellers on the earth, unless hi 
torious as slave-drivers and cruel task-mas- | through the medium of his own obse) 
ters. They are extremely warlike, and go | tion a closer knowledge of their habits « 
into battle with regularly organized battal- | modes of life. 
ions, making slaves of their prisoners, who,| One of the most interesting features of } 
yielding to the force of circumstances, be- 








| veranda is a sort of “Stewart’s Home 
come faithful servants, and procure all the | seamstresses. There is one difference, hoy 
food that is eaten by their idle masters. | ever, that in this “home” all the sewing 
The family living under my 
veranda, although fierce and 
determined in their nature, 
have apparently devoted 
themselves exclusively to 








2 noe er a al ont 


dairy-farming, having nu- 
merous herds of cattle 
cows and calves—that are 
regularly milked by their 
owners, Who drink the milk 
for their food. One of the 
larger leaves of the Virginia 
creeper forms a rich meadow, 
where from fifty to seventy- 
tive cows and calves can pas- 
ture. These little domestic 
animals are known as aphides, 
and it is certainly an extraor- 
; dinary sight to see the black 
ant to whom they seem to 
belong go through the field 
and milk these little cows. 
a He carries with him a long 
whip (antenne), with which 
he strikes the little docile 
animal on the back, when 
it immediately deposits the 
milk that its master eagerly 
drinks. When the pasture 
gives out, the ant carries his 
herd to another leaf, or field ; 
and when the little calves 
are old enough to be milked, 
he begins their education by 
biting them. 

It is curious also to see the 
owner defend his flock from 
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an intruder. Let another THE LITTLE DAIRYMAN AND HIS COWS. 
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it night, while at Mrs. 
rts no “machine” is 
ed on the premises. 
seamstresses are little 
d insects that are 
en in the daytime, and 
ever at work during 
vht, for the reason that 
engaged at their la- 
eir enemies the birds 
be sure 10) pounce 
them, and either swal- 
em on the spot or 
them to their little 
n the nest for food. 
[light my library lamp 
evening, these little 
nyvers of the night clus 
n the window - panes, 
the windows are open, 
n into the room, and 
around the light un- 
dazzled or bewildered, 
fall into the flame, o1 
1 their little wings and 
helplessly upon the ta- MY EVENING VISITORS. 
Chen with my leus I see 


beautiful are theirdowny wings. Many | with a sewing-machine. All air and light 


em are snow-white, as if dressed for an | are exeluded except that which comes 
ug at the opera. Others are variega-| through the green coloring matter of the 
vith rings and spots, often of brilliant | leaf, and here the larvie of these insects 
tallie hues. They are called in entomol- | find a most comfortable home until such 
Voctorelite, or owlets, on account of | time as they choose to leave it. In the 
night habits. Sometimes they are} mean while the green chlorophyll of t] 
d“leaf-rollers,” from the ingenious and | leaf furnishes all the food that is necessa 
st human-like manner in which are pre- | ry; and when the tenant of this snug little 
ed the nests in which the young are de- | apartment feels like going abroad, it mere 
ly has to eat its way out, and thus equipped 
with a good breakfast, starts on its journey 
through lite. Atter roaming around the 
world, tasting and eating what it likes, an 
abundance of which it finds on all sides, it 
adopts the occupation of a weaver, but only 
for the purpose of weaving its own shroud, 
in which it wraps itself, and in course ot 
time appears upon the stage in an entirely 
new garb. It has been a creeping catel 
pillar during all its peregrinations, but now 
it becomes a beautifully decorated individ 
ual, ornamented with wings with which to 
discard the earth upon which it has crawl 
ed so long, and starts into the air to lead 
aun entirely new existence, with new sensa- 
tions, hew hopes, and new fears, and is prob 
ably in the end caught in a spider's web 
and devoured by some piratical monster. 
The spider families, by-the-way, are by 
no means the least interesting of my neigh 
bors and acquaintances. The ingenuity they 
display is most remarkable; the webs or nets 
LITTLE SEAMSTRESS. that they weave are so fine and close in text- 
ure that it requires a magnifier of a very 
eloped. The leaves are folded over and) high power to distinguish the threads. The 


rmed into a tent or cabin, and the edges | finest cambric, when placed under the lens, 
istened down with a floss-like thread at | looks like a collection of coarse cords when 
egular intervals, as if it had been done | compared to these exquisitely wrought nets. 
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The instinet with which they spread out 
these nets by the hundreds all over the lawn 
on those nights when there is to be a decid- 
ed change in temperature is truly wonder- 
ful. The heated air that during the day 
ascends from the earth carries in its cur- 
rent myriads of microscopic organisms, that 
are brought down again at night when the 
change of temperature condenses the upper 
stratum of the atmosphere and causes it to 
descend. In the descending current these 
minute forms of organic matter are borne, 
and the little fishermen of the air spread 
their nets for the fish that are to come to 
them. The aggregate amount of net woven 
on the lawn by these little creatures in a 


LIFE IN A LIVE HOUSE, 


single night exeeeds many hundred square 
yards, and no amount of possible human la- | 
bor can be compared to it. 


Another singular development of insect 
life is that shown by the class known as 
ichneumons, which deposit their eggs with- 
in those of other insects, being provided with 
an ovipositor which enables them to pierce 
the eggs of the other insects at the moment 
they are laying their own, and thus deposit- 
ing them inside of this singularly chosen 


receptacle. This does not prevent the 


original egg from being duly hatehed out ; | 


but in time the unhappy insect that thus 
comes into existence finds that it has to 
give itself up to the new life that is gradu- 


ally developing, and calmly yields up the | 


ghost. 
times a great number of the smaller eggs 
are deposited in one of the others) now 
have their own way, and they soon eat their 
way out of the living house in which they 
have been harbored, and fly away as uncon- 


The new insect or insects (as some- | 


| cernedly as if another life had not bes 

| rificed to theirs. The accompanying ski 

|is that of a very pretty white and red ; 

| pillar that I found on the leaf of a wis 

| It appeared to be alive and well, as if rv 

fora moment on the leaf, holding on 

| with its little feet, while the wind « 

ithe leaf to sway backward and for 

| Observing what appeared to be som 

jlar black spots on its back, T examin: 

| more closely, and found them to be littl 

| tices, arranged in regular order diagons 

lacross the back; and while observi 

|I saw little pairs of eyes peeping thi 

| the holes, and afterward tiny mouths eat 

} around the edges; gradually little heads 
peared, and then an arm 
put out, and by-and-by anot} 
arm; and then a body was di 
up, followed by two long | 
legs, and instantly a pair of ¢ 
samer wings developed the: 
selves, and away flew the ereat 
ure into the air. I counted no 
less than tifty of these holes, a 
one by one there tlew out 
each an insect, so that this poor 
caterpillar had been dragging 


out a miserable existence with 
a family of fifty foreigners insicd 
of him, ready in due season to 
take possession of his whole or 
ganization and convert it into 
a birth-place and residence for 
themselves. On examining the 
caterpillar after the last parasite 
had taken its flight, 1 found that 
its whole structure had been con- 
verted into a compact arrange 
ment of cells, and nothing was 
left of the original animal but 
its outer covering, holding on 
with its little feet firmly fixed to 
the leaf while these fifty microscopic pirates 
appropriated its life to themselves. 
| Just within sight of my veranda in the 
garden a family named Doryphora, from the 
West, have located themselves, have pros- 
pered, and increased so rapidly that it is 
very doubtful whether we shall be able to 
support them until the end of the summe: 
In fact, it is a serious question whether they 
| or we shall abandon the place. If they stay, 
| we shall have little or nothing to eat, aud 
shall have to bring all our supplies from a 
distance. This family emigrated here two 
years ago from the Rocky Mountains, and, 11 
| spite of all the discouragement they lave 
| received, have staid ever since. (To coutess 
| the truth, I induced my gardener to put 
senie into their food, but with little or no 
result.) They have most voracious ap) 
| tites, and have a good many mouths among 
them to be fed. They make no noise, but 
| seem to devote themselves entirely to satis 
| fying their greedy appetites. With this ex- 
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they are entirely in 
e, attending exclusive- 
but 


eir own business; 


not possibly attord to 


em any longer, and I in- 
contrive some effectual 
to induce them to go 
ere else and live. The 
y happened to migrate 
vart of the country was 
heir home in the 
Mountains, where the 
is resided for many 
wl if it had not 
discovery of in 
vions, and the rush of 
to the gold fields, they 
remained in the 
tains Where their ances- 


was 


been 
gold 


have 


ere born, and would nev- 
to the East at 
Thev were poor out there. 


family was comparatively 
having few relations and 

In facet, the food 
lived in the 
was and 
sufticed for a of 
It uncultivated, 
had to gather it in 

d state, in whieh condi- 
very nourish- 
Pheir principal food was 

is known as solanum a 

of wild potato, not very 

dant nor nutritious. Un- 
such circumstances it may 
vy be supposed that the 

did not increase very 

lly in the West. But after the gold- 
to move in that direction 
numbers, a stage route was estab- 


rds. 
they on 
tains scarce, 
few 
was 
they 
not 


1s 


THE 


SOOUR 


cers began 


} 
i 


shied, and subsequently a railroad was built 
ss the plains, where for five hundred 
es there was little or no vegetation, and 
ng whatever for a traveller to eat ex- 
what he took with him. 
miners began to cultivate the ground 
order to provide themselves with food, 
s poverty-stricken family found an oppor- 
ty to get something more to eat, and as 
land began to be cultivated at the sta- 
s along the route, this family, fortified 
the additional food with which they had 
n furnished by the miners, seemed to 
e made up their minds to come to the 
st, taking passage in the railway trains, 
ere, on account of their utterly insignifi- 
t appearance, no one seems to have nho- 
ed them as they were taking their free 
toward the Atlantic. Some of them 

e coming here have actually taken the 
imer for Europe, where their arrival has 
sed the utmost consternation, giving oc- 
sion for special ediets to be issued for their 
stant arrest and execution. In short, the 


As soon as 


FROM MY VERANDA. 


GE OF ONE CONTINENT AND TERROR OF ANOTIIFR, 


Colorado beetle (Doryphora), or potato-bug, 
has the of continent 
aud terror of another. The Goths and Van- 
dals in their onslaught upon the 
Southern nations were not more greatly 
feared. The great power for evil which it 
possesses is due to its enormous capacity 
for propagation. As we descend the scale 
of animal life, this capacity rapidly increas- 


become scourge one 


fierce 


es, and in the minute microscopic forms it 
reaches incredible proportions. The female 
of the Colorado beetle will lay over a hun- 
dred eggs at one sitting. I have counted 
121 in one Under a magnifier they 
bear the form and appearance of hens’ e 


nest. 
ges, 
being translucent aud of a deep saffron color. 
Invariably deposited on the under side of the 
leaf, the eggs are hatched out in forty-eight 
hours, if the weather is favorable, the vora- 
cious little creatures beginning their attack 
at once upon the green chlorophyll of the 
leaf, gorging themselves by incessant eating 
until they can scarcely maintain .their hold 
on the plant. When they first emerge from 
the shell they are totally black, but gradu- 
ally bright saffron spots appear as they in- 
crease in size, Which they do very rapidly. 


ro 
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TUF MATERNAL INSTINCT, 


They soon drop to the ground, into which 
they burrow, and in ten or fifteen days 
emerge therefrom with striped wings, in full 


beetle form. If the season is favorable, two | 


broods are developed into active force dur- 
ing the summer, and a third brood goes into 
the ground to hibernate, coming out in the 
spring in time to attack the young shoots 
of the potato. Some idea may be formed 
of the potentiality of this little insect from 
the fact that one thousand of them ean pro- 


duce a hundred thousand, and these in turn | 


can produce ten millions. The European 
governments have become justly alarmed at 
the appearance on the Continent of this 
great destroyer of human food, and strin- 
gent measures have been taken to stamp it 
out, with what success remains to be seen. 
The natural food of this insect is the plant 
known to botanists as solanum, which in- 
cludes the tobaceo-plant, egg-plant, tomato, 
potato, and a number of other species. The 
potato is a native of the Cordilleras, where 
these insects also originated; so that in cul- 
tivating the potato for food, we have in turn 
come also to cultivate the potato-beetle. 

But it is not the peculiar characteristics 


of insects alone that my veranda affords | 


me an opportunity for observing. Plants 
and trees have also their peculiarities, and 
on close inspection become very different 
objects in nature than they appear to a 
casnal observer, The question has been 
asked, “ Who are the trees?” indicating that 
trees have real and not alone imaginary 


traits that trees and plants exhibit which 


found difficulty in understanding. This tree 


blossom in the early spring-time. These 


tardy buds not only lose a large amount 
the actinic force of the solar ray, but t 
are more subjected to the increased fi 
of light and heat, which, if unrestrained 
some intercepting medium, would jr 
their development, and eventually destroy 
them, just as a young child would, if ex 
posed to the burning rays of the sun y 
out protection, he prostrated ; hence 

not a little singular to see how with a: 
most maternal instinct a light sea-green 
screen is held between the bud and the sun 
until it has blossomed and become matured 
The screen is turned with the direction ot 
the sun’s rays, so as always to intercept 
them. This is a very near approach to 
personality. 

Another relationship between the vege- 
table and animal world I see exhibited by 
the grand old maples (Acera), a row of which 
stands Opposite my veranda. In the luxu- 
riant branches of these noble trees many 
kinds of birds make their nests every sum- 
mer, the hang-bird, the robin, and the wren 
more particularly. The labor and care and 
ingenuity exhibited by these little deni- 
zeus of the air in the selection of the place 
and the material for the homes they build 
for their little ones display very mucli t) 
elements of reason; and when these little 
ones are hatched, the parents hunt for thei 


| food with all the astuteness of trained 
sportsmen. The robin, standing on tipto: 
| looking over the tops of the blades of grass 
to see if a worm, unconscious of his pres- 
personalities; and certainly there are many | 


ence, ventures to look out of his hole in thu 


| ground, is like a sporting man watching to 
almost lead one to regard them as sentient | 
beings. The beautiful linden or lime tree | 
(Tilia europea) that overhangs my veranda | 
has some remarkable ways, that at first I| 


game. But it is curious that, after aflor 

ing shelter to these little birds for rearing 
their young until their wings are fledged 
and they have flown away, these old maples 


| should send, also, their own young soaring 
flowers late in the summer, while most trees | 


into the air just as the birds have done, 
the shape of winged seeds, that under tli 
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ice of favoring gales take their flight 
stant regions, there to form new trees 


ey 


V 


groves, new homes for birds, and 


oppo! tunities for observers. 


d now if the reader has found sufti- 
interest in this “glimpse of nature 


\ 
pleasure that it has atiorded me, by 


veranda” to wish to derive some 


» similar observation, let me suggest 


rocurement of a little pocket lens, 


e or single. Supplied with this, a com- 


siting-card or stiff paper, and a good 
pin, there is hardly a step that he can 
n the country without finding in some 
insect or tlower a thing of beauty and 
rn of which he had before no concep- 
The insect fastened to the card with 
n gives every opportunity for study- 


ts structure, form, and color; anda still 


ier interest will be excited by making 


| sketches of these curious little creat- 


s as they appear under the lens. In 
s Way an opportunity is afforded to add 
i¢@ all too meagre knowledge that still 
ts in regard to that portion of the ani- 
world that so infinitely outnumbers all 
r living creatures. How little was 
ownoft that terrible scourge the Phylloxera, 
it has so recently devastated the fairest 
eyards of France, and destroyed the in- 
stry of seven millions of people! This in- 


measures when full grown not more 


one-thirty-third of an inch in length, 


to be seen requires a powerful magni- 
yet through the power of reproduction, 
ch constitutes the potentiality of insect 
, it has been able by the mere force of 
mbers so to puncture and exhaust the vi- 


tal force of the roots of the grape-vine that 
housands of acres of the vine-clad hills of 


uy France have become as barren as the 


esert, and one of the great sources of na- 


mal wealth bids fair to be obliterated. 


other microscopic insect, the parasite of 
silk-worm, attacked that industry with 

ipparent ferocity of a wild beast, and 
h were its ravages that the utmost con- 
ernation prevailed. The cause was un- 


OW). 


The silk-worms died in all diree- 


tions. A terrible calamity was gradually 
overspreading a large portion of the coun- 
try. At this juncture the great microscop- 
ist and devoted apostle of science, Pasteur, 
gave to the investigation of the gigantie 
evil all the energy of his noble soul. Such 
was his assiduity that his life was nearly 
sacrificed in the cause of science and indus- 
try; but he conquered. Although his health 
is permanently impaired, he has neverihe- 
less given to his country as its price a know!l- 
edge of the parasitic cause, and the remedy 
by which alone a great and important in- 
dustry has been saved from annihilation, 
and a pecuniary loss not easily calculated 
has been spared to France. Had Pasteur 
been an American, some one would assuredly 
have been found to claim the credit of his 
genius, and would probably have received 
the reward. As it is, however, France has 
recognized the genius and the legitimate 
rights of Pasteur, and has given him all the 
honors and granted him a suitable pension 
tor life. 

There is nothing in nature so minute o1 
insignificant that mankind can afford to de 
spise it. The very air we breathe is tilled 
with the potentiality of a myriad invisible 
forms, that, under circumstances favorable 
to their development, carry havoe into the 
ranks of humanity more terrible than ar- 
mies in the field or navies on the ocean. 
Science is gradually unmasking the mys- 
teries with which infinite littleness has 
surrounded these microscopie beings: is 
classifying them, determining their powers 
for good and evil, and is showing us how 
to destroy them when their vital force is 
exercised to the detriment of man in his 
physical well-being, or to the injury of that 
upon which he depends for his existence. 
But aside from all the practical value that 
follows a study of the minute forms of ani 
mal life, there is a world of unseen beauty 
every where around us that is full of in 
creasing interest if we will only take pains 
to examine it, and every “glimpse of na- 
ture” that is thus afforded to us will prove 
a source of the purest pleasure. 


THE PUYLLOXERA. 
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MACLEOD OF DARE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. | “Carry,” she said, in a low voi 
have promised to marry Sir Keith Mack 
Carry uttered a slight ery of horr 
{HE was seated alone, her arms on the! surprise; but this too was ouly a 
\ table, her head bent down. There was| stage effect, for she had fully antic 
no red rose now in the white morning dress, | the disclosure. 
for she had given it to him when he left.) “ Well, Gertrude White!” said she, 9 
The frail November sunshine streamed into | ently when she had recovered her by 
the room and put a shimmer of gold on the | “ Well—I—I—I—never!” 
soft brown of her hair. | Her language was not as imposing as 
It was a bold step she had taken, without | gestures; but then nobody had writt: 
counsel of any one. Her drezim was now to | part for her; whereas her very toleral| 
give up every thing that she had hitherto | ing was nature’s own gift. 
cared about, and to go away into private * Now, Carry, be reasonable—don’t | 
life to play the part of Lady Bountiful. | gry: what is the use of being vexed \ 
And if doubts about the strength of her} what is past recalling?) Any other sis 
own resolution occasionally crossed her} would be very glad at such a_ tiny 
mind, could she not appeal for aid and | These were the hurried and broken 
courage to him who would always be by|tences with which the culprit songhi to 
her side? When she became a Macleod} stave off the coming wrath. But, oddly 
she would have to accept the motto of the | enough, Miss Carry refrained from deni 
Macleods. That motto is Hold Fast. | ciations or any other stormy expression ot 
She heard her sister come into the house, | her anger and scorn. She suddenly assumed 
and she raised her head. Presently Carry | a cold and critical air. 
opened the door; and it was clear she was| “IT suppose,” said she, “before you allow 
in high spirits. | ed Sir Keith Macleod to ask you to beeony 
“Oh, Mopsy,” said she—and this was a} his wife, you explained to him our circu 
pet name she gave her sister only when the | stances ?” 
latter was in great favor—* did you ever see | ©] don’t understand you.” 
such a morning in November? Don’t yon} “You told him, of course, that you had 
think papa might take us to Kew Gardens?” | a ne’er-do-well brother in Australia, wlio 
“T want to speak to you, Carry—come | might at any moment appear and disgrace 
here,” she said, gravely ; and the younger | the whole family ?” 
sister went and stood by the table. “You| “I told him nething of the kind. I had 
know you and I are thrown very much on | no opportunity of going into family affairs 
each other; and we ought to have no se-| Aud if Thad, what has Tom got to do with 
crets from each other; and we ought to be | Sir Keith Macleod? I had forgotten his 
always quite sure of each other’s sympathy. | very existence—no wonder, after eight years 
Now, Carry, you must be patient, you must | of absolute silence.” 
be kind: if IL don’t get sympathy from you,| But Carry, having fired this shot, was off 
from whom should I get it ?” after other ammunition. 
Carry withdrew a step, and her manner)“ You told him you had sweethearts be- 
instantly changed. Gertrude White was a | fore ?” 
very clever actress; but she had never been | “No, I did not,” said Miss Gertrude White, 
able to impose on her younger sister. This | warmly, “ because it isn’t true.” 
imploring look was all very fine; this ap- | “ What !—Mr. Howson ?” 
peal for sympathy was pathetic enough ; | “The orchestra leader in a provincial 
but both only awakened Carry’s suspicions. | theatre!” 

In their ordinary talk sisters rarely use “Oh yes, but you did not speak so con- 
such formal words as “sympathy.” temptuously of him then. Why, you mace 
“What do you mean?” said she, sharply. | him believe he was another Mendeissolu.’ 

“ There—already!” exclaimed the other, “You are talking nonsense.” 
apparently in deep disappointment. “Just “ And Mr. Brook—you no doubt told hin 
when I most need your kindness and sym-| that Mr. Brook called on papa, and asked 
pathy, vou show yourself most unfeeling —” | him to godown to Doctors’ Commons and se: 
“T wish you would tell me what it is all| for himself what money he would have 
abont,” Carry said, impatiently. “And what then? How can I prevent 
The elder sister lowered her eyes, and her | any idiotic boy who chooses to turn me into 
fingers began to work with a paper-knife | a heroine from going and making a fool of 
that was lying there. Perhaps this was | himself?” 
only a bit of stage business; or perhaps she| “Oh, Gertrude White,” said Carry, solemn- 
was really a little apprehensive about the |ly. “ Will you sit there and tell me you gave 
effect of her announcement. him no encouragement ?” 


ENTHUSIASMS. 








stacles, troubles, delays? 
nothing of the sort. 


MACLEOD 


tis is mere folly,” the elder sister said, 
tly. as she rose and prod eeded to put 
ta few of the things about the room. 
d hoped better things of you, Carry. 
ou of an Important step [have taken 
and you bring out a lot of tattle 
However, I can t for 


Ife, 


sense. AL my 
It is true, | had imagined something 
When I marry, of 
‘ separated. L had looked forward to 


isure of showing you my new home.” 


t. course Wwe 


ere is it to be?” 
husband wishes it to be.” 


but there 


herever my 
swered, proudly ; was a 


as she ut- 


is flush of color in her face 
that word. 


suppose, for he is 


for the first time 
the Highlands, ! 
1 enough to have two houses,’ 
that had 
matter before. 


| 


salad 
been 


* And 


eady got his mother and his old 


which showed she 


over this 


sah 
sister, or Whatever she is, in the house 
will make a pretty family!” 

W hen Macleod 


far home overlooking the 


s was a cruel thrust. 
woken of the 
ern seas, What could be more beauti 
than his picture of the noble and silver 
d dame and of the gentle and loving 
friend 


e poor people around ? 


and counsellor 
And when he 
Mr. 


these 


who was the 


suvgested that some day or other 


te might bring his daughter to 


ite regions to see all the wonders and 
splendors of them, he told her how the 
itiful mother take her to this 
e and to that place, and how that Janet 
eod would pet and befriend her, and 
ips teach her a few words of the Gaelie, 


would 


t she might have a kindly phrase for the 
ser-by. But this picture of Carry’s!—a 
seful of wrangling women! 
If she had had her will just then, she 
iid instantly have recalled Macleod, and 
ced his courage and careless confidence 
tween her and this cruel eriticism. 
d never, in truth, thought of these things. 
pertinacity would not allow her. He 
d kept insisting that the only point for 
to consider was whether she had suffi 


She 


ent love for him to enable her to answer 
for her with the word 
Yes.” Thereafter, according to his show- 
vg, every thing else was a mere trifle. Ob 
?__he would hear of 
And although, while 
was present, she had been inspired by 
uething of this contident 


lov c 


S great one 


feeling, now 
hen she was attacked in his absence she 
elt herself defenseless. 

‘You may be as disagreeable as you like, 
ry,” said she, almost wearily. “I ear 
ot help it. Inever could understand your 
slike to Sir Keith Macleod.” 

“Can not you understand,” said the youn- 

ver sister, with some show of indignation, 
that if you are to marry at all, I should 


> 
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like to see you marry an Englishman, 
ad of a great Highland 
thinks about nothing but 

And why should you marry at all, Gertrude 
White LT suppose he will make you leave 
the theatre and instead of b 
woman whom every body admires and talks 
plain Mrs. Nobody, hid- 
plac will 


' 
agai. 


In- 


ste re savage who 


> 


beasts’ skins 


, 


elng a famous 
about, you will be 
and 
Do 
Did vou ever hear of 
fool of herselt 


den aw n 
oft 
, 


What you are doing ? 


ay some ea, ho one 


ever hear you you know 


any woman making such a 
before ?” 

So far from being annoyed by this strong 
language, the elder sister seemed quite 
pleased. 

“Do you know, Carry, I like to he 
that,” she said, 
that 
a sacrihes 


ar you 
“You 


asking 


talk like with a smile, 


almost me I am not 


, altel 
part! 
then 


persuade 


at 


him for all 
\ 


youngel 


too ore 


saecritice ! his exclaimed 


the and she added 
with decision: 


White! 


* Pardon 


Sister; 
‘But it sha’n’t be, Gertrude 
I will go to papa.” 

said the eldet who 


me,” sister, 


was nearer the door, “ you need not trouble 
yourself: Tam going now.” 
She went into the small room which was 


father’s study, but which was 


ot 
behind her. 


ealle dl her 


reality a sort museum. She closed the 


door 

‘T have just had the pleasure of 
terview with Carry, papa,” she said, with a 
of she | 
tried hard to make me as miserable as I can 


an ite 


certain bitterness tone, “and as 
If Lam to have another dose of it from 
I 
have promised to marry Sir Keith Macleod.” 
There 
was a look on her face which plainly said, 


“* Now I be 


wretched 


be. 
you, papa, T may as well have it at once. 

She sank down in an easy-chair. 
do your 
than I am.” 

“You have promised to marry Sir Keith 
Macleod,” he repeated, slowly, and fixing 
his eyes on her face. 


worst 3 can not more 


He did not break into any rage, and ae- 
cuse Macleod of treachery or her of filial 
He that was fa- 
miliar with that kind of thing. What he 
had to deal with was the immediate future, 
not the past. 

“Yes,” 

“Well,” he said, with the same delibera- 
tion of tone, “I suppose you have not come 


disobedience. knew she 


she answered. 


to me for advice, since have acted 
far tor yourself. 


vice, however, it 


you so 
If I were to give you ad- 
would to break 


promise as soon as you decently can, both 


be youl 
for his sake and for your ow n.” 

‘I thought you would say so,” she said, 
with a sort of desperate mirth. “I came to 
have all my wretchedness heaped on me at 


, 


once. It is a very pleasing sensation. 
wonder if I could express it on the stage 
That would be making use of my new ex- 


periences—as you have taught me 
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But here she burst into tears; and then | 
got up and walked impatiently about the 
room; and finally dried her eyes, with shame 
and mortification visible on her face. 
“What have you to say to me, papa? I 
am a fool to mind what a school-girl says.” 
*T don’t know that I have any thing to 
say,” he observed, calmly. “ You know your 
own feelings best.” 
And then he regarded her attentively. 
* T suppose when you marry you will give 


up the stage ?” 


* T suppose so,” she said, in a low voice. 

“T should doubt,” he said, with quite a 
dispassionate air, “ your being able to play 
one part fora lifetime. You might get tired | 

and that would be awkward for vour hus- 
band and yourself. I don’t say any thing 
about your giving up all your prospects, al- | 
though I had great pride in you and a still 
greater hope. That is for your own con- 
sideration. If you think you will be hap- 
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“At all events,” she said, “I shall 
vexed by petty jealousies of other act 
and I shall cease to be worried and }) 
ated by what they say about me in tly 
vincial newspapers.” 


“As for the newspapers,” he ret, 
“vou have little to complain of. The) 
treated you very well. And even it 
aunoyed you by a phrase here or { 
surely the remedy is simple. You nee: 
read them. You don’t require any ri 


jmendation to the public now. As for 


jealousy of other actresses—that 
Ways an unreasonable vexation on 
part 

“Yes, and that only made it the mor 
miliating to myself,” said she, quickly. 

“ But think of this,” said he. “ You 
married. You have been long away 
the scene of your former triumphs.  s\ 
day you go to the theatre; and you find 
the favorite of the publie a woman who, 


pier—if you are sure you will have no re-| can see, can not come near to what you used 


gret—if, as IT say, you think you can play |to do. And I suppose you won't be jeal: 


the one part for a lifetime—well and good.” 


“And you are right,” she said, bitterly, | ground.” 


“to speak of me as an actress, and not as a| 
human being. I must be playing a part to 
the end, I suppose. Perhaps so. Well, I 
hope I shall please my smaller andience as | 
well as L seem to have pleased the bigger 
one, 


Then she altered her tone. 





of her, and anxious to defeat her on the ol 


“T can do with that as you suggested 
abont the newspapers: Ineed not go to the 
theatre.” 

“Very well, Gerty. Thope all will be for 
the best. But do not be in a hurry; take 
time and consider.” 

She saw clearly enough that this eal 


| 


“1 told you, papa, the other day of my | acquiescence was all the congratulation or 


having seen that child run over and brought 


| advice she was likely to get; and she went 


back to the woman who was standing on | to the doéor. 


the pavement.” 

“Yes,” said he, but wondering why this 
incident should be referred to at such a mo- 
nent. 

“JT did not tell you the truth—at least 
the whole truth. When I walked away, 
what was I thinking of?) I canght myself 
trying to recall the way in which the wom- 
an threw her arms up when she saw the 
dead body of her child, and I was wonder- 
ing whether I could repeat it. And then I 
began to wonder whether I was a devil—or 
a woman.” 

Sah!” said he. “That is a craze you 
have at present. You have had fifty others 
before. What Iam afraid of is that, at the 
instigation of some such temporary fad, you 
will take a step that you will find irrevoea- 
ble. Just think over it, Gerty. If you leave 
the stage, you will destroy many a hope I 
had formed; but that doesn’t matter. What- 


ever is most for your happiness—that is the | 


only point.” 
“And so you have given me your con- 


® ” . * * | 
gratulations, papa,” she said, rising. “I 


“ Papa,” said she, diffidently, “Sir Keith 
Macleod is coming up to-morrow morniig 

| to go to chureb with us.” 
| “Yes?” said he, indifferently. 
| “He may speak to you before we go.” 
“Very well. Of course I have nothing 
|to say in the matter. You are mistress of 
your own actions.” 
She went to her own room, and locked 
| herself in, feeling very lonely, and disheart 
| ened, and miserable. There was more to 
}alarm her in her father’s faintly expressed 
doubts than in all Carry’s vehement opposi 
tion and taunts. Why had Macleod lett he 
alone ?—if only she could see him laugh, het 
courage would be re-assured. 

Then she bethought her that this was not 
a fit mood for one who had promised to by 
| the wife of a Macleod. She went to thi 
eh 
|mirror and regarded herself; and almost 
| unconsciously an expression of pride and 
|resolve appeared about the lines of he 
mouth. And she would show to herselt 
| that she had still a woman’s feelings by go 








| ing out and doing some actual work of chat 


have been so thoroughly trained to be an | ity: she would prove to herself that tl. 


actress that, when I marry, I shall only go 
from one stage to another.” 


constant simulation of noble emotions had 
not deadened them in her own nature. Sli 


“That was only a figure of speech,” said | pnt on her hat and shawl], and went down 


he. 


stairs, and went out into the free air and tli 





elonged to her own home. 
f Lady Bountiful 


MACLEOD 


t—without a word to either Carry 
father. She was trying to imagine 
is having already left the stage and 
fictitious allurements. She was now 
Bountiful: having looked after the 
cares of her household, she was now 
to cast her eyes abroad and relieve, in 
is she might, the distress around her. 
rst object of charity she encountered 
old crossing-sweeper, She address- 
in a matter-of-fact way which was 
ed to conceal her fluttering self-con- 
ess. She inquired whether he had a 
vhether he had any children ; wheth- 
were not rather poor. And having 
swered in the aftirmative on all these 

ts, she surprised the old man by giving 
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great celebrity by reason of her handsome 
figure and the splendor of her costume and 
the magnificence of the real diamonds that 
she wore. All London was talking of her; 
and the vast theatre—even in November 

was hightly crammed to overtlowing. As 
Gertrude White walked back to her home, 
her heart was tilled with bitterness. She 
had caught sight of the ostentatious pla- 
ecard; and she knew that the photograph 
of the creature who was figuring there was 
in every stationer’s shop in the Strand. 
And that which galled he that 
the theatre should be so taken and so used, 
but that the heroine of the how 
should be a woman who could act no more 
than any baboon in the Zoological Gardens. 


Was not 


stave 


ve shillings and telling him to go home | 
vet a good warm dinner for his family. | 


passed on, and did not observe that, as 


is her back was turned, the old wreteh | 


CHAPTER XXV. 


straight for the nearest public-house. | 


t her heart was happy; and her cow 

se. It was not for nothing, then, that 
id entertained the bold resolve of cast- 
iside forever the one great ambition of 
fe—with allits intoxicating successes, 
hopes, and struggles—for the homely 
simple duties of an ordinary woman’s 
It was not in vain that she had 


stence, 


ead and dreamed of the far romantie land, 
had ventured to think of herself as the | 


id wife of Macleod of Dare. Those tierce 
ls of valor and vengeance that had ter- 
ed and thrilled her would now become 
t of her own inheritance; why, she could 
her friends, when they came to see her, 
ill the old legends and fairy stories that 
And the part 
surely, if she must play 
e part, that was the one she would most 
rly like to play. And the years would 
by; and she would grow silver-haired 

ind when she lay on her death-bed she 
ld take her husband’s hand and say, 
Have I lived the life you wished me to 
e?” Her cheerfulness grew apace; and 

walking and the sunshine and the fresh 
brought a fine light and color to her eyes 


cheeks. 


There was a song singing 
rough her head; and it was all about the 
ive Glenogie who rode up the king’s ha’. 
But as she turned the corner of a street, 
eye rested on a huge colored placard 


ested but for a moment, for she would not 


ok on the great gaudy thing. Just at this 
ne a noble lord had shown his interest in 
British drama by spending an enormous 
ount of money in produeing, at a thea- 
of his own building, a spectacular bur- 
sque, the gorgeousness of which surpassed 
thing that had ever been done in that 
ty. And the lady who appeared to be 
iying (in silence mostly) the chief part 
this hash of glaring color and roaring 
isic and clashing armor had gained a 


IN SUSSEX. 


But as for him, there was no moderation 
at all in the vehemence of his joy. In the 
surprise and bewilderment of it, the world 
around him underwent transtiguration: Lon- 
don in November was glorified into an earth- 
ly paradise. The very people in the streets 
seemed to have kindly faces; Bury Street, 
St. James’s—which is usually a somewhat 
misty thoroughfare beautiful 
than the rose garden of an Eastern king. 
And on this Saturday afternoon the blue 
skies did, indeed, continue to shine over the 
great city; and the air seemed sweet and 
clear enough, as it generally does to any 


was more 


one whose every heart-beat is only anothei 
| throb of conscious gladness. 


In this first intoxication of wonder and 
pride and gratitude, he had forgotten all 
| about 
| former days, he had constructed to prove to 
himself that Gertrude White should give up 


those ingenious theories which, in 


her present way of life. Was it true, then, 
that he had rescued the white slave? Was 
it once and forever that Nature, encounter- 
ing the subtle demon of Art, had closed and 
wrestled with the insidious thing, had seized 
it by the throat, and choked it, and flung it 
aside from the fair roadway of life? He had 
forgotten about these things now. All that 
he was conscious of was this eager joy, with 
now and again a wild wonder that he should 
indeed have acquired so priceless a posses- 
Was it possible that she would real- 
ly withdraw herself from the eyes of all the 
world and give herself to him alone ?—that 
some day, in the beautiful and laughing fu- 
ture, the glory of her presence would light 
up the dull halls of Castle Dare ? 

Of course he poured all his pent-up confi- 
dence into the ear of the astonished major, 
and again and again expressed his gratitude 
to his companion for having given him the 
opportunity of securing this transcendent 
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happiness. The major was somewhat fright-| knew of a young man thinking « 
ened. He did not know in what measure | things when he was in love. He 
he might be regarded as an accomplice by | in, and finds out afterward. No 
the silver-haired lady of Castle Dare. And | comes to this—is she likely, or ne 
in any case he was alarmed by the vehe-| to prove a sigher?” 
mence of the young man. “A what?” said Macleod, ap 
‘My dear Macleod,” said he, with an orac- | awaking from a trance. ; 
ular air, “ you never have any hold:on your “A sigher. A woman who go 
self. You tling the reins on the horse’s neck, | the house all day sighing—whet 


TASS ELSE 


and gallop down hill: a very slight check | your sins or her own, she won't te] 
would send you whirling to the bottom. “Indeed, I can not say,” Macle: 
Now you should take the advice of a man| laughing. “I should hope not. |] 


es 


set 
~ 


eR at peat ier 


a6 


here 


oy, eer oa 
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of the world, who is older than you, and | she has excellent spirits.” 
who—if I may say so—has kept his eyes “Ah!” said the major, thoughtfu 
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“THEN FAR AWAY THEY HEARD A SLIGHT TAPPING ON THE TREES,.”—[SEE PAGE 41S. ] 


open. I don’t want to discourage you, but | he himself sighed. Perhaps he was thinking 
you should take it for granted that acci- | ofa certain house far away in Mull, to wh 
dents may happen. I would feel the reins | he had shortly to return. 
a little bit, if I were you. Once you've got Macleod did not know how to show his 
her into the church, and see her with a| gratitude toward this good-natured friend 
white veil over her head, then you may be | He would have given him half a dozen ba 
as perfervid as you like—” quets a day; and Major Stuart liked a Lor 
And so the simple-minded major prattled | don dinner. But what he did offer as a gr 
on, Macleod paying but little heed. There | reward was this: that Major Stuart shoul 
had been nothing about Major Stuart’s; go up the next morning to a partici 
courtship and marriage to shake the world: | church, and take up a particular posit 
why, he said to himself, when the lady was}in that ehurch, and then—then he would 
pleased to lend a favoring ear, was there | get a glimpse of the most wonderful creat 
any reason for making such a fuss? ure the world had seen. Oddly enoug 
‘Your happiness will all depend on one | the major did not eagerly accept this 1 
thing,” said he to Macleod, with a compla- | nificent offer. To another proposal—t! 
cent wisdom in the round and jovial face. | he should go up to Mr. White's, on the fi 
“Take my word for it. I hear of people | day after their return from Sussex, a 
studying the character, the compatibilities, | meet the young lady at luncheon—he se: 
and what not, of other people; but I never | ed better inclined. 
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MACLEOD 


OF DARE. 





But why shouldn’t we go to the theatre | 
to-night ?” said he, in his simple way. 
Macleod looked embarrassed. 
Frankly, then, Stuart,” said he, “I don’t 
t you to make her acquaintance as au 
‘Oh, very well,” said he, not greatly dis- 
‘inted. ‘ Perhaps it is better. You see, 
y be questioned at Castle Dare. Have 
considered that matter ?” 
“Oh no,” Macleod said, lightly and cheer- 
._“T have had time to consider nothing 
vet. Ican searcely believe it to be all 
It takes a deal of hard thinking to 
ince myself that I am not dreaming.” 
But the true fashion in which Macleod 


showed his gratitude to his friend was in con- | 


cealing his great reluctance on going down 


with him into Sussex. It was like rending | 


his heart-strings for him to leave London 
for a single hour at this time. What beau- 


il confidences, and tender, timid looks, 
| sweet small words he was leaving be- 


hind him in order to go and shoot a lot of | 


' 


serable pheasants! He was rather gloomy | 
when he met the major at Victoria Station. | 


[hey got into the train; and away through 
the darkness of the November afternoon 


ager sportsman had gone out of him, and 
e had next to nothing to say in answer to 


hi 
} 
i 


and he would talk in a perfunctory sort of 


fashion about the immediate business of the | 
moment. He confessed that he had a cer- | 


tain theoretical repugnance to a battue, if it 
were at all like what people in the newspa- 
pers declared it to be. On the other hand, 
he could not well understand—judging by 
his experiences in the Highlands-—how the 


shooting of driven birds could be so marvel- | 


isly easy; and he was not quite sure that 
the writers he had referred to had had many 


opportunities of practicing, or even observ- | 


v,so very expensive an amusement. Ma- 
jor Stuart, for his part, freely admitted that 


he had no seruples whatever. Shooting | 


birds, he roundly declared, was shooting 
birds, whether you shot two or twoscore. 
And he demurely hinted that, if he had his 


choice, he would rather shoot the twoscore. | 
“Mind you, Stuart,” Macleod said, “if we | 


are posted any where near each other—mind 


you shoot at any bird that comes my way. | 


I should like you to make a big bag that 
you may talk about in Mull; and I don’t 
really care about it.” 

And this was the man whom Miss Carry 


had described as being nothing but a slayer | 
wild animals and a preserver of beasts’ | 


skins! Perhaps in that imaginary duel be- 
tween Nature and Art the enemy was not 
80 thoroughly beaten and thrown aside aft- 
er all. 

So they got to Three Bridges, and there 
Vor. LVIL—No. 339.—27 


they found the carriage awaiting them; and 
presently they were whirling away along 
the dark roads, with the lamps shining 
alternately on a line of hedge or on a long 
stretch of ivied brick wall. And at last they 
passed a lodge gate, and drove through a 
great and silent park; and finally, rattling 
over the gravel, drew up in front of some 
gray steps and a blaze of light coming from 


| the wide-open doors. Under Lord Beaure- 


gard’s guidance they went into the draw- 
ing-room, and found a number of people idly 
chatting there, or reading by the subdued 
light of the various lamps on the small ta- 
bles. There was a good deal of talk about 
the weather. Macleod, vaguely conscious 
that these people were only strangers, and 
that the one heart that was thinking of him 
was now far away, paid but little heed; if 
he had been told that the barometer predic 
ed fifteen thunder-storms for the morrow, 
he would have been neither startled nor dis- 
mayed. 

But he managed to say to his host, aside: 

“ Beauregard, look here. I suppose, in 
this sort of shooting, you have some little 


understanding with your head keeper about 


| the posts—who is to be a bit favored, you 
they rattled to Three Bridges; but all the 


know ? Well, I wish you would ask him to 
look after my friend Stuart. He can leave 


me out altogether, if he likes.” 
the major’s excited questions. Occasional- | 
ly he would rouse himself from this reverie, 


“My dear fellow, there will be scarcely 
any difference; but I will look after your 
friend myself. Isuppose you have no guns 
with you ?” 

“T have borrowed Ogilvie’s. Stuart has 
none.” 

“T will get one for him.” 

By-and-by they went up stairs to their 


| respective rooms, and Macleod was left 


alone —that is to say, he was scarcely 
aware of the presence of the man who was 
opening his portmanteau and putting out 
his things. He lay back in the low easy- 
chair, and stared absently into the blazing 
jfire. This was a beautiful but a lonely 
house. There were many strangers in it. 
But if she had been one of the people below 

if he could at this moment look forward 
to meeting her at dinner—if there was a 
chance of his sitting beside her and listen- 
ing to the lew and sweet voice—with what 
an eager joy he would have waited for the 
sound of the bell! As it was, his heart 
was in London. He had no sort of interest 
|in this big house, or in the strangers whom 
he had met, or in the proceedings of the 
| morrow, about which all the men were talk- 
ing. It was a lonely house. 

He was aroused by a tapping at the door. 

“Come in,” he said; and Major Stuart 
| entered, blooming and roseate over his dis- 
play of white linen. 

“Good gracious!” said he, “aren’t you 
dressed yet? It wants but ten minutes to 
dinner-time. What have you been doing ?” 
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Macleod jumped up with some shame- | er at hand the firs and evergreens all drip 
facedness, and began to array himself | ping. After breakfast the male guests way. 


quickly. 

“Macleod,” said the major, subsiding into 
the big arm-chair very carefully, so as not 
to crease his shining shirt front, “I must 
give you another piece of advice. It is se- 
rious. I have heard again and again that 
when aman thinks only of one thing—when 
he keeps brooding over it day and night—he 
is bound to become mad. They call it mono- 
mania. You are becoming a monomaniac.” 

“Yes, I think I am,” Macleod said, laugh- 
ing; “ but it is a very pleasant sort of mon- 
omania, and I am not anxious to become 
But you really must not be hard on 
me, Stuart. You know this is rather an im- 
portant thing that has happened to me; and 
it wants a good deal of thinking over.” 

“Bah!” the major cried, “ why take it so 
much au grand sérieux? A girl likes you; 
says she’ll marry you; probably, if she con- 
tinues in the same mind, she will. Consid- 
er yourself a lucky dog; and don’t break 
your heart if an accident occurs. Hope for 
the best—that you and she mayn’t quarrel ; 
and that she mayn’t prove a sigher. Now 
what do you think of this house? I consid- 
er it an uncommon good dodge to put each 
person’s name outside his bedroom door; 
there can’t be any confounded mistakes— 
and women squealing—if you come up late 
at night. Why, Macleod, you don’t mean 
that this affair has destroyed all your inter- 
est in the shooting? Man, I have been down 
to the gun-room with your friend Beaure- 
gard; have seen the head keeper; got a gun 
that suits me first-rate—a trifle long in the 
stock, perhaps, but no matter. You won’t 
tip any more than the head keeper,eh? And 
the fellow who carries your cartridge bag? 
I do think it uncommonly civil of a man 
not only to ask you to go shooting, but to 
find you in guns and cartridges as well; 
don’t you ?” 

The major chatted on with great cheer- 
fulness. He clearly considered that he had 
got into excellent quarters. At dinner he 
told some of his most famous Indian stories 
to Lady Beauregard, near whom he was 
sitting; and at night, in the improvised 
smoking-room, he was great on deer-stalk- 
ing. It was not necessary for Macleod, or 
any body else, to talk. The major was in 
full flow, though he stoutly refused to touch 
the spirits on the table. He wanted a clear 
head and a steady hand for the morning. 

Alas! alas! The next morning presented 
a woful spectacle. Gray skies; heavy and 
rapidly drifting clouds; pouring rain; run- 
nels of clear water by the side of every grav- 
el-path; a rook or two battling with the 
squally southwester high over the wide and 
desolate park; the wild-duck at the margin 
of the ruffled lake flapping their wings as if 
the wet was too much even for them; near- 


sane, 





dered disconsolately into the cold billiard. 
room, and began knocking the balls about. 
All the loquacious cheerfulness of the major 
had fled. He looked out on the wet park 
and the sombre woods, and sighed. 

But about twelve o'clock there was 4 
great hurry and confusion throughout the 
house; for all of a sudden the skies in the 
west cleared; there was a glimmer of blue: 
and then gleams of a pale wan light began 
to stream over the landscape. There was 4 
rush to the gun-room, and an eager putting 
on of shooting boots and leggings; there 
was a rapid tying up of small packages of 
sandwiches; presently the wagonette was 
at the door. And then away they went 
over the hard gravel, and out into the wet 
roads, with the sunlight now beginning to 
light up the beautiful woods about Crawley, 
The horses seemed to know there was no 
time to lose. A new spirit took possession 
of the party. The major’s face glowed as 
red as the hip that here and there among 
the almost leafless hedges shone in the sun- 
light on the ragged brier stem. 

And yet it was about one o’clock before 
the work of the day began, for the beaters 
had to be summoned from various parts, and 
the small boys with the white ftlags—the 
“stops”—had to be posted so as to check 
runners. And then the six guns went down 
over a ploughed field—half clay and half 
chalk, and ankle deep—to the margin of a 
rapidly running and coffee-colored stream, 
which three of them had to cross by means 
of a very shaky plank. Lord Beauregard, 
Major Stuart, and Macleod remained on this 
side, keeping a look-out for a straggler, but 
chiefly concerned with the gradually open- 
ing and brightening sky. Then far away 
they heard a slight tapping on the trees; 
and almost at the same moment another 
sound caused the hearts of the two novices 
to jump. It was a quick euck-cuck, accom- 
panied by a rapid and silken winnowing of 
the air. Then an object, which seemed like 
a cannon-ball with a long tail attached, 
came whizzing along. Major Stuart fired— 
a bad miss. Then he wheeled round, took 
good aim, and down came a mass of feathi- 
ers, Whirling, until it fell motionless on the 
ground. 

“Well hit!” Macleod cried; but at the 
same moment he became conscious that he 
had better mind his own business, for there 
was another whirring sound, and then he 
saw this rapidly enlarging object coming 
straight at him. He fired, and shot the 
bird dead; but so rapid was its flight that 
he had to duck his head as the slain bird 
drove past his face and tumbled on to the 
ground behind him. 

“This is rather like firing at bomb-shells,” 
he called out to Lord Beauregard. 
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It was certainly a new experience for|ly changed the aspect of affairs. At one 
Macleod to figure as a novice in any matter | beat he was left quite alone, posted in an 
counected with shooting; but both the ma- | open space of low brush-wood close by the 
yr and he speedily showed that they were leorner of a wood. He rested the butt of 

t unfamiliar with the use of a gun.|his gun on his foot; he was thinking, not 
Whether the birds came at them like bomb- | of any pheasant or hare, but of the beauti 
shells, or sprung like a sky-rocket through | ful picture Gertrude White would make if 
leafless branches, they met with the|she were coming down one of these open 

e polite attention; though occasionally | glades, between the green stems of the trees, 
would double back on the beaters and | with the sunlight around her and the fair 
clear away, sailing far into the silver- | sky overhead. Idly he watched the slow- 
sky. Lord Beauregard scarcely shot | ly drifting clouds; they were going away 

1], unless he was fairly challenged by a | northward—by-and-by they would sail over 

rd flying right past him; he seemed quite | London. The rifts of blue widened in the 
ntent to see his friends having plenty of | clear silver; surely the sunlight would now 
rk: while, in the interest of the beaters, | be shining over Regent’s Park. Occasional- 
kept calling ont, in a high monotone, | ly a pheasant came clattering along; he only 
‘Shoot high! shoot high!” Then there was | regarded the shining colors of its head and 
some motion among the brush-wood; here | neck brilliant in the sunlight. A rabbit 
nd there a man or boy appeared; and | trotted by him; he let it go. But while he 
illy the under-keeper with his retriever | was standing thus, and vaguely listening to 
across the stream to pick up the dead | the rattle of guns on the other side, he was 

ls. That bit was done with: vorwdrts! | suddenly startled by a quick ery of pain; 
“Well, Stuart,” Macleod said, “what do|and he thought he heard some one eall, 
you think of it? I don’t see any thing} “Macleod! Macleod!” Instantly he put 
urderous or unsportsmanlike in this kind | his gun against a bush, and ran. He found 

f shooting. Of course shooting with dogs | a hedge at the end of the wood; he drove 
s much prettier; and you don’t get any ex-| through it, and got into the open field. 
ercise standing in a wet field; but the man | There was the unlucky major, with blood 
who says that shooting those birds requires | rnnning down his face, a handkerchief in 
no skill at all—well, I should like to see! his hand, and two men beside him, one of 
him try.” them offering him some brandy from a flask. 
“Macleod,” said the major, gravely, as | However, after the first fright was over, it 
they plodded along, “you may think that I| was seen that Major Stuart was but slight- 


despise this kind of thing; but I don’t. I|ly hurt. The youngest member of the party 
ve you my solemn word of honor that I} had fired at a bird coming out of the wood ; 
m’t. Iwill even go the length of saying | had missed it; had tried to wheel round to 
that if Providence had blessed me with | send the second barrel after it; but his feet, 
£20,000 a year, I should be quite content to | having sunk into the wet clay, had caught 
ywn a bit of country like this. I played the | there, and, in his stumbling fall, somehow 
part of the wild mountaineer last night, you | or other the second barrel went off, one pel- 
know; that was all very well—” |let just catching the major under the eye. 

Here there was a loud call from Lord | The surface wound caused a good shedding 
Beauregard, who had overtaken them lof blood, but that was all; and when the 
“Hare! hare! Mark hare!’ The major| major had got his face washed he shoulder- 


jumped round, put up his gun, and banged|ed his gun again, and with indomitable 
away—shooting far ahead in his eagerness. | pluck said he would see the thing out. It 
Macleod looked on; and did not even raise | was nothing but a seratch, he declared. It 
his gun. might have been dangerous; but what was 
“That comes of talking,” the major said,| the good of considering what might have 
gloomily. “And you—-why didn’t you| been? To the young man who had been 
shoot? I never saw you miss a hare in my|the cause of the accident, and who was 
life.” | quite unable to express his profound sor- 
“T was not thinking of it,” Macleod said, | row and shame, he was generonsly consider- 
indifferently. | ate, saying that he had fined him in the sum 
It was very soon apparent that he was | of one penny when he took a postage-stamp 
thinking of something other than the shoot- | to cover the wound. 
ing of pheasants or hares; for as they went “Lord Beauregard,” said he, cheerfully, 
from one wood to another during this beau- | “I want you to show me a thorough-going 
tiful brief November day, he generally car- |hot corner. You know I am an ignoramus 
ried his gun over his shoulder—even when | at this kind of thing.” 
the whirring, bright-plumaged birds were| “Well,” said his host, “there’is a good 
starting from time to time from the hedge- | bit along here—if you would rather go on.” 
rows—and devoted most of his attention to “Go on?” said he. “Of course! 
warning his friend when and where to shoot.| And it was a “hot corner.” They came 
However, an incident occurred which entire- | to it at the end of a long double hedge-row 
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connected with the wood they had just 
beaten; and as there was no “stop” at the 
corner of the wood, the pheasants in large 
numbers had run into the channel between 
the double line of hedge. Here they were 
followed by the keepers and beaters, who 
kept gently driving them along. Occasion- 
ally one got up, and was instantly knocked 
over by one of the guns; but it was evident 
that the “ hot corner’ would be at the end 
of this hedge-row, where there was station- 
ed a smock-frocked rustic who, down on his 
knees, was gently tapping with a bit of 
stick. The number of birds getting up in- 
creased, so that the six guns had pretty 
sharp work to reckon with them; and not 
a few of the wildly whirring objects got 
clean away into the next wood—Lord Beau- 
regard all the time calling out from the oth- 
er side of the hedge, “Shoot high! shoot 
high!” But at the end of the hedge-row 
an extraordinary scene occurred. One after 
the other, then in twos and threes, the birds 
sprang high over the bushes; the rattle of 
musketry—all the guns being together now 
—was deafening; the air was filled with 
gunpowder smoke ; and every second or two 
another bird came tumbling down on to the 
young corn. Macleod, with a sort of deri- 
sive laugh, put his gun over his shoulder. 

“This is downright stupidity,” he said to 
Major Stuart, who was blazing away as 
hard as ever he could cram cartridges into 
the hot barrels of his gun. “ You can’t tell 
whether you are hitting the bird or not. 
There! Three men tired at that bird—and 
the other two were not touched.” 

The fusillade lasted for about eight or ten 
minutes; and then it was discovered that 
though certainly two or three hundred 
pheasants had got up at this corner, only 
twenty-two and a half brace were killed— 
to five guns. 

“Well,” said the major, taking off his cap 
and wiping his forehead, “ that was a bit of 
a scrimmage.” 

“Perhaps,” said Macleod, who had been 
watching with some amusement his friend’s 
tierce zeal; “ but it was not shooting. I defy 
you to say how many birds you shot. OrI 
will do this with you—I will bet you a sov- 
ereign that if you ask each man to tell you 
how many birds he has shot during the day, 
and add them all up, the total will be twice 
the number of birds the keepers will take 
home. But I am glad you seem to enjoy it, 
Stuart.” 

“To tell you the truth, Macleod,” said the 
other, “I think I have had enough of it. I 
don’t want to make a fuss; but I fancy I 
don’t quite see clearly with this eye. It 
may be some slight inflammation; but I 
think I will go back to the house, and see 
if there’s any surgeon in the neighborhood.” 

“ There you are right; and I will go back 
with you,” Macleod said, promptly. 





When their host heard of this, he was {(; 
breaking up the party; but Major Stuar 
warmly remonstrated; and so one of tly 
men was sent with the two friends to shoy 
them the way back to the house. Whey 
the surgeon came he examined the wound, 
and pronounced it to be slight enough jy, 
itself, but possibly dangerous when so nea: 
so sensitive an organ as the eye. He ad- 
vised the major, if any symptoms of inilam 
mation declared themselves, to go at once 
to a skillful oeulist in London, and not to 
leave for the North until he was quite 
sured. 

“That sounds rather well, Macleod,” saii 
he, ruefully. 

“Oh, if you must remain in London— 
though I hope not—I will stay with you,” 
Macleod said. It was a great sacrifice, his 
remaining in London, instead of going at 
once back to Castle Dare; but what will 
not one do for one’s friend ? 


ds- 


—_—p———. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AN INTERVIEW. 

On the eventful morning on which Major 
Stuart was to be presented to the chosen 
bride of Macleod of Dare, the simple-heart- 
ed soldier—notwithstanding that he had a 
shade over one eye—made himself exceed- 
ingly smart. He would show the young 
lady that Macleod’s friends in the North 
were not barbarians. The major sent back 
his boots to be brushed a second time. A 
more smoothly fitting pair of gloves Bound 
Street never saw. 

“But you have not the air,” said he to 
Macleod, “of a young fellow going to see 
his sweetheart. What is the matter, man ?” 

Macleod hesitated for a moment. 

“Well, I am anxious she should impress 
you favorably,” said he, frankly ; “ and it is 
an awkward position for her—and she will 
be embarrassed, no doubt—and I have som 
pity for her, and almost wish some other 
way had been taken—” 

“Oh, nonsense!” the major said, cheerful- 
ly. “You need not be nervous on her ac- 
count. Why, man, the silliest girl in tlie 
world could impose on an old fool like me. 
Once upon atime, perhaps, I may have consid- 
ered myself a connoisseur—well, you know, 
Macleod, I once had a waist like the rest of 
you; but now, bless you, if a tolerably pret- 
ty girl only says a civil word or two to me, 
I begin to regard her as if I were her guard- 
ian angel—in loco parentis, and that kind of 
thing—and I would sooner hang myself 
than scan her dress or say a word about hei 
figure. Do you think she will be afraid of 
a critic with one eye? Have courage, man. 
I dare bet a sovereign she is quite capable 
of taking care of herself. It’s her business.” 
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Macleod flushed quickly, and the one eye was no Bouverie there. It appeared that 
the major caught that sudden confession | on clinging on to the rope he had twisted 
of shame or resentment. }it somehow, and suddenly found himself 
‘What I meant was,” he said, instantly, | about to have his neck broken, so he had 
“that nature had taught the simplest of | to shake himself free and plunge into the 
ving a certain trick of fence—oh yes, | water again. When at last we got him out, 
’t you be afraid. Embarrassment! If | he had had a longer bath than he had bar- 
re is any one embarrassed, it will not be gained for; but there was apparently noth- 
and it will not be she. Why, she’ll be-|ing the matter with him—and he had 
to wonder whether you are really one | won thy money, and there would be a talk 
the Macleods, if you show yourself nerv-| about him. However, two days afterward, 
s, apprehensive, frightened, like this.” | when he was at dinner, he suddenly felt as 
“And indeed, Stuart,” said he, rising as| though he had got a blow on the back of 
f to shake off some weight of gloomy feel- | his head—so he told us afterward—and fell 
ng, “I scarcely know what is the matter| back insensible. That was the beginning 
th me. I ought to be the happiest man | of it. It took him five or six years to shake 
i the world; and sometimes this very hap- | off the effects of that dip—” 
niness seems so great that it is like to suf-| “And did she marry him, after all?” Mac- 
focate me—I can not breathe fast enough; | leod said, eagerly. 
wd then, again, I get into such unreason- “Oh dear, no! Ithink he had been in- 
¢ fears and troubles—well, let us get out | valided home not more than two or three 
into the fresh air.” |months when she married Connolly, of the 
Phe major carefully smoothed his hat once | Seventy-first Madras Infantry. Then she 
ore, and took up his cane. He followed | ran away from him with some civilian fel- 
Macleod down stairs—like Sancho Panza} low, and Connolly blew his brains out. 
waiting on Don Quixote, as he himself ex- | That,” said the major, honestly, “is always 
pressed it; and then the two friends slow-| a puzzle to me. How a fellow can be such 
sauntered away northward on this fairly | an ass as to blow his brains out when his 
ear and pleasant December morning. | wife runs away from him beats my compre- 
“Your nerves are not in a healthy state, | hension altogether. Now what I would do 
it’s the fact, Macleod,” said the major, as} would be this: I would thank goodness I 
walked along. “The climate of Lon- |} was rid of such a piece of baggage; I would 
lon is too exciting for you; a good, long, | get all the good fellows I know, and give 
dull winter in Mull will restore your tone. | them a rattling fine dinner; and I would 
But in the mean time don’t cut my throat, | drink a bumper to her health, and another 
r your own, or any body else’s.” | bumper to her never coming back.” 
“Am I likely to do that?” Macleod said,| ‘And I would send you our Donald, and 
laughing. | he would play ‘Cha till mi tuilich’ for you,” 
“There was young Bouverie,” the major | Macleod said. 
continued, not heeding the question—“ what “But as for blowing my brains out! 
i handsome young fellow he was when he | Well,” the major added, with a philosophic 
joined us at Gawulpoor!—and he hadn’t | air, “when a man is mad, he cares neither 
been in the place a week but he must needs | for his own life nor for any body else’s. 
ro regular head over heels about our col-| Look at those cases you continually see in 
mel’s sister-in-law. An uncommon pretty | the papers: a young man is in love with a 
woman she was, too—an Irish girl, and fond | young woman; they quarrel, or she prefers 
if riding; and dash me if that fellow didn’t | some one else; what does he do but lay hold 
fairly try to break his neck again and again | of her some evening and cut her throat—to 
ust that she should admire his pluck. He} show his great love for her—and then he 
was as mad as a hatter about her. Well,| coolly gives himself up to the police, and 
one day two or three of us had been riding | says he is quite content to be hanged.” 
for two or three hours on a blazing hot “ Stuart,” said Macleod, laughing, “I don’t 
orning, and we came to one of the irriga-| like this talk about hanging. You said a 
minute or two ago that I was mad.” 


tion reservoirs—big wells, you know—and 
“More or less,” observed the major, with 


what does he do but offer to bet twenty | 
pounds he would dive into the well and | absolute gravity, “as the lawyer said when 
swim about for ten minutes, till we hoisted | he mentioned the Fifteen-acres park at Dub- 
him out at the end of the rope. I forget | lin.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


who took the bet, for none of us thought “Well, let us get into a hansom,” Macleod 
he would do it: but I believe he would have | said. “When I am hanged you will ask 
done any thing so that the story of his pluck | them to write over my tombstone that I 
would be carried to the girl, don’t you know. | never kept any body waiting for either 
Well, off went his clothes, and in he jumped | luncheon or dinner.” 

into the ice-cold water. Nothing would | The trim maid-servant who opened the 
stop him. But at the end of the ten min- | door greeted Macleod with a pleasant smile: 
utes, when we hoisted up the rope, there | she was a sharp wench, and had discovered 
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that lovers have lavish hands. She showed 
the two visitors into the drawing-room ; 
Macleod silent and listening intently, the 
one-eyed major observing every thing, and 
perhaps curious to know whether the house 
of an actress differed from that of any body 
else. He very speedily came to the conclu- 
sion that, in his small experience, he had 
never seen any house of its size so tastefully 
decorated and accurately managed as this 
simple home. 

“But what’s this!” he cried, going to the 
mautel-piece and taking down a drawing 
that was somewhat ostentatiously placed 
there. “Well! If this is English hospital- 
ity! By Jove! an insult to me, and my fa- 
ther, and my father’s clan, that blood alone 
will wipe out. ‘The Astonishment of Sandy 
MacAlister Mhor on beholding a Glimpse of 
Sunlight?’ look!” 

He showed this rude drawing to Macleod 
—a sketch of a wild Highlander, with his 
hair on end, his eyes starting out of his 
head, and his hands uplifted in bewilder- 
ment. This work of art was the produc- 
tion of Miss Carry, who, on hearing the 
knock at the door, had whipped into the 
room, placed her bit of savage satire over 
the mantel-piece, and whipped out again. 
But her deadly malice so far failed of its 
purpose that, instead of inflicting any an- 
noyance, it most effectually broke the em- 
barrassment of Miss Gertrude’s entrance 
and introduction to the major. 

“Carry has no great love for the High- 
lands,” she said, laughing and slightly blush- 
ing at the same time; “but she need not 
have prepared so cruel a welcome for you. 
Won’t you sit down, Major Stuart? Papa 
will be here directly.” 

“T think it is uncommonly clever,” the 
major said, fixing his one eye on the paper 
as if he would give Miss White distinctly 
to understand that he had not come to stare 
at her. “Perhaps she will like us better 
when she knows more about us.” 

“Do you think,” said Miss White, demure- 
ly, “that it is possible for any one born in 
the South to learn to like the bagpipes ?” 

“No,” said Macleod, quickly—and it was 
not usual for him to break in in this eager 
way about a usual matter of talk—* that is 
all a question of association. If you had 
been brought up to associate the sound of 
the pipes with every memorable thing— 
with the sadness of a funeral, and the wel- 
come of friends come to see you, and the 
pride of going away to war—then you would 
understand why ‘Lord Lovat’s Lament,’ or 
the ‘Farewell to Gibraltar, or the ‘Heights 
of Alma’—why these bring the tears to a 
Highlander’s eyes. The pibrochs preserve 
our legends for us,” he went on to say, in 
rather an excited fashion, for he was obvi- 
ously nervous, and perbaps a trifle paler than 
usual. “They remind us of what our fami- 








lies have done in all parts of the world; and 
there is not one you do not associate with 
some friend or relative who is gone away, or 
with some great merry-making, or with the 
death of one who was dear to you. You never 
saw that—the boat taking the coffin across 
the loch, and the friends of the dead sitting 
with bowed heads, and the piper at the bow 
playing the slow Lament to the time of tl, 
oars—if you had seen that, you would know 
what the ‘Cumhadh na Cloinne’ is to a High- 
lander. And if you have a friend come to 
see you, what is it first tells you of his co 
ing? When you can hear nothing for the 

waves, you can hear the pipes! And if you 

were going into a battle, what would put 

madness into your head bat to hear the 

march that you know your brothers and 

uncles and cousins last heard when they 

marched on with a cheer to take death as it 

happened to come to them? You might as 

well wonder at the Highlanders loving the 

heather. That is not a very handsone 

flower.” 

Miss White was sitting quite calm and 
collected. A covert glance or two had con- 
vinced the major that she was entirely mis- 
tress of the situation. If there was any one 
nervous, embarrassed, excited, through this 
interview, it was not Miss Gertrude White. 

“The other morning,” she said, compla- 
cently, and she pulled down her dainty 
white cuffs another sixteenth of an inch, “I 
was going along Buckingham Palace Road, 
and I met a detachment—is a detachment 
right, Major Stuart ?—of a Highland regi- 
ment. At least I supposed it was part of a 
Highland regiment, because they had eight 
pipers playing at their head; and I noticed 
that the cab horses were far more frightened 
than they would have been at twice the 
noise coming from an ordinary band. I was 
wondering whether they might think it the 
roar of some strange animal—you know how 
a camel frightens a horse. But I envied the 
officer who was riding in front of the sol- 
diers. He was a very handsome man; and I 
thought how proud he must feel to be at the 
head of those fine, stalwart fellows. In fact, 
I felt for a moment that I should like to have 
command of a regiment myself.” 

“Faith,” said the major, gallantly, “I 
would exchange into that regiment, if I had 
to serve as a drummer-boy.” 

Embarrassed by this broad compliment ? 
Not a bit of it. She laughed lightly, and 
then rose to introduce the two visitors to 
her father, who had just entered the room. 

It was not to be expected that Mr. White, 
knowing the errand of his guests, should 
give them an inordinately effusive welcome. 
But he was gravely polite. He prided 
himself on being a man of common-sense, 
and he knew it was no use fighting against 
the inevitable. If his daughter would 
leave the stage, she would; and there was 
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ane small compensation in the fact that 


her doing so she would become Lady 
Macleod. He would have less money to 
spend on trinkets two hundred years old; 
but he would gain something—a very little, 
no doubt—from the reflected lustre of her 
social position. 

“We were talking about officers, papa,” 
she said, brightly, “and I was about to con- 
fess that I have always had a great liking 
for soldiers. I know if I had been a man I 
should have been a soldier. But do you 


w, Sir Keith, you were once very rude to | 


» about your friend Lieutenant Ogilvie ?” 

Macleod started. 

“J hope not,” said he, gravely. 

“Oh yes, you were. Don’t you remember 
the Caledonian Ball? I only remarked that 
Lieutenant Ogilvie, who seemed to me a 
bonnie boy, did not look as if he were a very 
formidable warrior; and you answered with 
some dark saying—what was it ?—that no- 
body could tell what sword was in a scab- 
bard until it was drawn.” 

“Oh,” said he, langhing somewhat nerv- 
ously, “you forget: I was talking to the 
Duchess of Devonshire.” 


“And I am sure her Grace was much 


obliged to you for frightening her so,” Miss 
White said, with a dainty smile. 

Major Stuart was greatly pleased by the 
ippearance and charming manner of this 


oung lady. If Macleod, who was confess- | 


| over England, he could not have chosen 
fitter mate. But he was also distinctly of 


pinion—judging by his one eye only—that | 
obody needed to be alarmed about tiis | 


young lady’s exceeding sensitiveness and em- 


surrassment before strangers. He thought | 


she would on all oceasions be fairly capable 
of holding her own. And he was quite con- 
vinced, too, that the beautiful clear eyes, un- 
der the long lashes, pretty accurately di- 
vined what was going forward. But what 
did this impression of the honest soldier’s 
amount to? Only, in other words, that Miss 
Gertrude White, although a pretty woman, 
was not a fool. 

Luncheon was announced, and they went 


into the other room, accompanied by Miss | 
Carry, who had suffered herself to be intro- | 


duced to Major Stuart with a certain proud 
sedateness. And now the major played the 
part of the accepted lover's friend to perfee- 
tion. He sat next Miss White herself; and 
no matter what the talk was about, he man- 
aged to bring it round to something that re- 
dounded to Macleod’s advantage. Macleod 
could do this, and Macleod could do that; it 
was all Macleod, and Macleod, and Macleod. 

“And if you should ever come to our part 
of the world, Miss White,” said the major— 


edly a handsome young fellow, had searched | 


| ple in the Highlands showed to their chiefs; 
| for I don’t believe there is a man, woman, or 
child about the place who would not rather 
have a hand cut off than that Macleod should 
have a thorn scratch him. And it is all the 
more singular, you know, that they are not 
| Macleods. Mull is the country of the Mac- 
leans; and the Macleans and the Macleods 
had their fights in former times. There is a 
}cave they will show you round the point 
from Iu na Gaul light-lrouse that is called 
UVamh-na-Ceann—that is, the Cavern of the 
Skulls—where the Macleods murdered fifty 
| of the Macleans, though Alastair Crotach, 
| the humpbacked son of Macleod, was him- 
| self killed.” 
“T beg your pardon, Major Stuart,” said 

| Miss Carry, with a grand stateliness in her 
tone, “ but will you allow me to ask if this 
lis true? It is a passage I saw quoted in a 
book the other day, and I copied it out. It 
says something about the character of the 
| people you are talking about.” 
| She handed him the bit of paper; and 
|}he read these words: “ Trew it is, that thir 
| Ilandish men ar of nature verie prowd, sus- 
picious, avaricious, full of decept and evill in- 
ventioun each aganis his nychtbour, be what way 
| soever he may circumvin him. Besydis all this, 
they ar sa crewall in taking of revenge that 
| nather have they regard to person, eage, tyme, or 
caus; sa ar they generallie all sa far addictit to 
thair awin tyrannicall opinions that, in all re- 
spects, they exceed in creweltie the maist bar- 
barous people that ever hes bene sen the be 
gynning of the warld.” 

“Upon my word,” said the honest major, 
“it is a most formidable indictment. You 
| had better ask Sir Keith about it.” 

He handed the paper across the table: 
Macleod read it, and burst out laughing. 

“Tt is too true, Carry,” said he. “ We are 
| a dreadful lot of people up there among the 

hills. Nothing but murder and rapine from 
| morning till night.” 

“T was telling him this morning he would 
| probably be hanged,” observed the major, 
vravely. 

“For what ?” Miss White asked. 

“Oh,” said the major, carelessly, “I did not 
specify the offense. Cattle-lifting, probably.” 

Miss Carry’s fierce onslaught was thus 
|langhed away, and they proceeded to other 
|matters; the major meanwhile not failing 
to remark that this luncheon differed con- 
siderably from the bread and cheese and 
| glass of whiskey of a shooting day in Mull. 
Then they returned to the drawing-room, 
jand had tea there, and some further talk. 
| The major had by this time quite abandon- 
| ed his critical and observant attitude. He 
| had succumbed to the enchantress. He was 


| ready to declare that Gertrude White was 


| 
| 


| 


not letting his glance meet hers—“ you will| the most fascinating woman he had ever 
be able to understand something of the old | met, while, as a matter of fact, she had been 
loyalty and affection and devotion the peo- | rather timidly making suggestions and ask- 
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ing his opinion all the time. And when 
they rose to leave, she said, 

“T am very sorry, Major Stuart, that this 
unfortunate accident should have altered 
your plans; but since you must remain in 
London, I hope we shall see you often be- 
fore you go.” 

“You are very kind,” said he. 

“We can not ask you to dine with us,” 
she said, quite simply and frankly, “ because 
of my engagements in the evening ; but we 
are always at home at lunch-time, and Sir 
Keith knows the way.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the major, 
as he warmly pressed her hand. 

The two friends passed out into the 
street. 

“My dear fellow,” said the major, “you 
have been lucky—don’t imagine I am hum- 
bugging you. A really handsome lass, and a 
thorough woman of the world too—trained 
and fitted at every point; none of your 
farm-yard beauties. But I say, Macleod—I 
say,” he continued, solemnly, ‘“ won’t she find 
it a trifle dull at Castle Dare ?—the change, 
you know.” 

“Tt is not necessary that she should live 
at Dare,” Macleod said. 

“Oh, of course, you know your own plans 
best.” 

“T have none. All that is in the air as 
yet. And so you do not think I have made 
a mistake ?” 

“T wish I was five-and-twenty, and could 
make a mistake like that,” said the major, 
with a sigh. 

Meanwhile Miss Carry had confronted her 
sister. 

“So you have been inspected, Gerty. Do 
you think you passed muster ?” 

“Go away, and don’t be impertinent, you 
silly girl,” said the other, good-naturedly. 

Carry pulled a folded piece of paper from 
her pocket, and, advancing, placed it on the 
table. 

“There,” said she, “put that in your purse, 
and don’t tell me you have not been warned, 
Gertrude White.” 

The elder sister did as she was bid; but 
indeed she was net thinking at that moment 
of the cruel and revengful character of the 
Western Highlanders, which Miss Carry’s 
quotation set forth in such plain terms. She 
was thinking that she had never before seen 
Glenogie look so soldier-like and handsome. 


’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
AT A RAILWAY STATION. 


Tue few days of grace obtained by the 
accident that happened to Major Stuart 
fled too quickly away, and the time came 
for saying farewell. With a dismal appre- 
hension Macleod looked forward to this mo- 














ment. He had seen her on the stage bid 
pathetic good-by to her lover, and there jt 
was beautiful enough—with her shy coquet 
ries, and her winning ways, and the timid 
reluctant confession of her love. But thers 
was nothing at all beautiful about this or- 
deal through which he must pass. It was 
harsh and horrible. He trembled even 
he thought of it. 

The last day of his stay in London ay 
rived; he rose with a sense of some awfy 
doom hanging over him that he could in yo 
wise shake off. It was a strange day, too 
the world of London vaguely shining throug) 
a pale fog, the sun a globe of red fire. There 
was hoar-frost on the window-ledges ; at last 
the winter seemed about to begin. 

And then, as ill luck would have it, Miss 
White had some important business at the 
theatre to attend to, so that she could not 
see him till the afternoon; and he had to 
pass the empty morning somehow. 

“You look like aman going to be hanged,” 
said the major, about noon. “Come, shall 
we stroll down to the river now? We can 
have a chat with your friend before lunch, 
and a look over his boat.” 

Colonel Ross, being by chance at Erith, 
had heard of Macleod’s being in town, and 
had immediately come up in his little steam- 
yacht, the Iris, which now lay at anchor close 
to Westminster Bridge, on the Lambeth side. 
He had proposed, merely for the oddity of 
the thing, that Macleod and his friend the 
major should lunch on board, and young 
Ogilvie had promised to run up from Alder- 
shot. 

“Macleod,” said the gallant soldier, as the 
two friends walked leisurely down toward 
the Thames, “if you let this monomania get 
such a hold of you, do you know how it will 
end? You will begin to show signs of hay- 
ing a conscience.” 

“What do you mean ?” said he, absently. 

“Your nervous system will break down, 
and you will begin to have a conscience. 
That is a sure sign, in either a man or a na- 
tion. Man, don’t I see it all around us now 
in this way of looking at India and the colo- 
nies? We had no conscience—we were in 
robust health as a nation—when we thrash- 
ed the French out of Canada, and seized In- 
dia, and stole land just wherever we could 
put our fingers on it all over the globe; 
but now it is quite different; we are only 
educating these countries up to self-govern- 
ment; it is all in the interest of morality that 
we protect. them ; as soon as they wish to 
go we will give them our blessing—in short, 
we have got a conscience, because the na- 
tional health is feeble and nervous. You 
look out, or you will get into the same con- 
dition. You will begin to ask whether it is 
right to shoot pretty little birds in order to 
eat them; you will become a vegetarian ; 
and you will take to goloshes.” 


as 
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“Good gracious !” said Macleod, waking When she came in, she said, with a quick 
np.“ what is all this about ?” | anxiety, “ You are not ill?” 

“Rob Roy,” observed the major, oracular- “No, no,” he said, rising, and his face was 
“was a healthy man. I will make you a} haggard somewhat; “ but—but it is not 
he was not much troubled by chilblains.” | pleasant to come to say good-by— 
‘Stuart,’ Macleod cried, “do you want| “You must not take it so seriously as 
drive me mad? What on earth are you | that,” she said, with a friendly smile. 

talking about ?” “My going away is like going into a 
‘Any thing,” the major confessed, frank- | grave,” he said, slowly. “It is dark.” 

“to rouse you out of your monomania,} And then he took her two hands in his, 

ecause I don’t want to have my throat} and regarded her with such an inte usity of 
t by a lunatic some night up at Castle | look that she almost drew back, afraid. 
re.” “Sometimes,” he said, watching her eyes, 

“(Castle Dare,” repeated Macleod, gloom- | “I think I shall never see you again.” 

“7 think Ishall searcely know the place “Oh, Keith,” said she, drawing her hands 
vain; and we have been away about a fort- | away, and speaking half playfully, * you 
iight !” | really frighten me! And even if you were 

No sooner had they got down to the land- | never to see me again, wouldn’t it be a very 
g-steps on the Lambeth side of the river | good thing for yon? You would have got 
in they were descried from the deck of | rid of a bad bargain.” 

e beautiful little steamer, and a boat was | “Tt would not be a very good thing for 

sent ashore for them. Colonel Ross was | me,” he said, still regarding her. 

standing by the tiny gangway to receive} “Oh, well, don’t speak of it,” said she, 

them. They got on board, and passed into | lightly; “let us speak of all that is to be 

the glass-surrounded saloon. There certain- | done in the long time that must pass before 
was something odd in the notion of being | we meet 

ichored in the middle of the great city;| ‘But why ‘ must?’ 


” 


” 


he said, eagerly 


ibsolutely cut off from it, and inclosed in a | “why ‘must?? If you knew how I look for- 

miniature floating world, the very sound of | ward to the blackness of this winter away 
t hushed and remote. And, indeed, on this | up there—so far away from you that I shall 
strange morning the big town looked more | forget the sound of your voice—oh! you 
ream-like than usual as they regarded it | can not know what it is to me!” 

from the windows of this saloon—the build- | He had sat down again, his eyes, with a 


gs opal-like in the pale fog, a dusky glitter | sort of pained and hunted look in them, bent 
ou the high towers of the Houses of Parlia- | on the floer. 
ent, and some touches of rose red on the “ But there is a ‘must, you know,” she said, 
ripples of the yellow water around them. | cheerfully, “and we ought to be sensible 
Right over there was the very spot to| folk and recognize it. You know I ought 
which he had idly wandered in the clear to have a probationary period, as it were 
n to have a look at the peacefully flow- | like a nun, you know, just to see if she is 


ug stream. How long ago? It seemed to | fit to—” 

in, looking back, somehow the morning of Here Miss White paused, with a little em- 

shining clear and beautiful, before any | barrassment; but presently she charged the 

sombre anxieties, and joys scarcely less pain- | difficulty, and said, with a slight laugh, 
ful, had come to cloud the fair sky. He | “To take the veil, in fact. You must give 

ught of himself at that time with a sort | me time to become accustomed to a whole 
of wonder. He saw himself standing there, | heap of things: if we were to do any thing 
glad to watch the pale and growing glory | suddenly now, we might blunder into some 
of the dawn, careless as to what the day | great mistake, perhaps irretrievable. I must 
might bring forth; and he knew that it was | train myself by degrees for another kind of 
another and an irrecoverable Macleod he | life altogether; and I am going to surprise 
was mentally regarding. you, Keith—I am indeed. If papa takes me 

Well, when his friend Ogilvie arrived, he | to the Highlands next year, you won’t rec- 
endeavored to assume some greater spirit | ognize me at all. Iam going to read up all 
aud cheerfulness, and they had a pleasant | about the Highlands, and learn the tartans, 
enough luncheon party in the gently moving | and the names of fishes and birds; and I 
saloon. Thereafter Colonel Ross was for | will walk in the rain and try to think noth- 
getting up steam and taking them for a| ing about it; and perhaps I may learn a lit- 
rin somewhere; but at this point Macleod | tle Gaelic: indeed, Keith, when you see me 
begged to be excused for running away;/|in the Highlands, you will find me a thor- 
and so having consigned Major Stuart to | ough Highland-woman.” 
the care of his host for the moment, and “You will never become a Highland-wom- 
having bade good-by to Ogilvie, he went | an,” he said, with a grave kindness. “Is it 
ashore. He made his way up to the cottage | needful? I would rather see you as you are 
in South Bank. He entered the drawing- | than playing a part.” 
room and sat down, alone. Her eyes expressed some quick wonder, 
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for he had almost quoted her father’s words 
to her. 

“You would rather see me as I am ?” she 
said, demurely. “But what amI? I don’t 
know myself.” 

“You are a beautiful and gentle-hearted 
Englishwoman,” he said, with honest admi- 
ration—“‘a daughter of the South. Why 
should you wish to be any thing else? 
When you come to us, I will show you a 
true Highland-woman—that is my cousin 
Janet.” 

*“ Now you have spoiled all my ambition,” 
she said, somewhat petulantly. “TI had in- 
tended spending all the winter in training 
myself to forget the habits and feelings of 
an actress; and I was going to educate my- 
self for another kind of life; and now I find 
that when I go to the Highlands you will 
compare me with your cousin Janet!” 

“That is impossible,” said he, absently, 
for he was thinking of the time when the 
summer seas would be blue again, and the 
winds soft, and the sky clear; and then he 
saw the white boat of the Umpire going 
merrily out to the great steamer to bring 
the beautiful stranger from the South to 
Castle Dare! 

“ Ah, well, lam not going to quarrel with 
you on this our last day together,” she said, 
and she gently placed her soft white hand 
on the clinched fist that rested on the table. 
“T see you are in great trouble—I wish I 
could lessen it. And yet how could I wish 
that you could think of me less, even during 
the long winter evenings, when it will be 
so much more lonely for you than for me? 
But you must leave me my hobby all the 
same; and you must think of me always as 
preparing myself and looking forward; for 
at least you know you will expect me to 
be able to sing a Highland ballad to your 
friends.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, hastily, “if it is all 
true—if it is all possible—what you speak 
of. Sometimes I think it is madness of me 
to fling away my only chance; to have evy- 
ery thing I care for in the world near me, 
and to go away and perhaps never return ; 
sometimes I know in my heart that I shall 
never see you again—never after this day.” 

“Ah, now,” said she, brightly—for she 
feared this black demon getting possession 
of him again—“ I will kill that superstition 
right off. You shall see me after to-day ; 
for, as sure as my name is Gertrude White, 
I will go up to the railway station to-mor- 
row morning, and see you off. There!” 

“You will?” he said, with a flush of joy 
on his face. 

“ But I don’t want any one else to see me,” 
she said, looking down. 

“Oh, I will manage that,” he said, eager- 
ly. “I will get Major Stuart into the car- 
riage ten minutes before the train starts.” 

* Colonel Ross ?” 








“He goes back to Erith to-night.” 

“And I will bring to the station.” 
she, with some shy color in her face, “ jj. 
tle present—if you should speak of me to 
your mother, you might give her this troy 
me; it belonged to my mother.” 

Could any thing have been more delicate. 
ly devised than this tender and timid ines. 
sage? 

“You have a woman’s heart,” he said. 

And then in the same low voice she ]e- 
gan to explain that she would like him to 
go to the theatre that evening, and that 
perhaps he would go alone; and would je 
do her the favor to be in a particular box? 
She took a piece of paper from her purse, 
and shyly handed it to him. How could 
he refuse ?—though he flushed slightly. It 
was a favor she asked. “I will know where 
you are,” she said. 

And so he was not to bid good-by to her 
on this occasion, after all. Bunt he bade 
good-by to Mr. White, and to Miss Carry, 
who was quite civil to him now that he was 
going away; and then he went out into the 
cold and gray December afternoon. They 
were lighting the lamps. But gas-light 
throws no cheerfulness on a grave. 

He went to the theatre later on; and the 
talisman she had given him took him into 
a box almost level with the stage, and so 
near to it that the glare of the foot-lights 
bewildered his eyes, until he retired into 
the corner. And once more he saw the pup- 
pets come and go, with the one live wom- 
an among them, whose every tone of voic 
made his heart leap. And then this draw- 
ing-room scene, in which she comes in alone, 
and talking to herself? She sits down to 
the piano carelessly. Some one enters un- 
perceived, and stands silent there, to listen 
to the singing. And this air that she sings, 
waywardly, like a light-hearted school-girl: 

“Hi-ri-libhin 0, Brae MacIntyre, 
Hi-ri-libhin 0, Costly thy wooing! 
Thou’st slain the maid. 
Hug-o-rin-o, "Tis thy undoing! 
Hi-ri-libhin 0, Friends of my love, 
Hi-ri-libhin 0, Do not upbraid him; 
He was leal. 
Hug-o-rin-o, Chance betrayed him.” 


—. 


Said 


Macleod’s breathing came quick and hard. 
She had not sung this ballad of the brave 
MacIntyre when formerly he had seen the 
piece. Did she merely wish him to know, 
by this arch rendering of the gloomy song, 
that she was pursuing her Highland stud- 
ies? And then the last verse she sang in 
the Gaelic! He was so near that he could 
hear this adjuration to the unhappy lover 
to seek his boat and fly, steering wide of 
Jura and avoiding Mull: 
“ Hi-ri-libhin o, Buin Bata, 
Hi-ri-libhin 0, Fag an dithaich, 
Seachain Mule, 
Hug-o-rin-o: Sna taodh Jura!” 


Was she laughing, then, at her pronuncia- 





JOHN COMPRADOR. 


tion of the Gaelic when she carelessly rose | the station; and she saw the piteous eyes 


from the piano, and, in doing so, directed | fixed on hers; and while he was in sight she 
e glance toward him which made him | waved her handkerchief. When the train 
ail? The foolish piece went on. She | haddisappearedshe turnedaway with asigh. 
1s more bright, vivacious, coquettish, than | “Poor fellow,” she was thinking to her- 
ever: how could she have such spirits in| self,“ he is very much in earnest—far more 
iew of the long separation that lay on his|in earnest than even poor Howson. It 
eart like lead? Then, at the end of the| would break my heart if I were to bring 
e, there was a tapping at the door, and | him any trouble.” 
envelope was handed in to him. It only | By the time she had got to the end of the 
ntained a ecard, with the message, “ Good- | platform, her thoughts had taken a more 
oht!” serawled in pencil. 1t was the last | cheerful turn. 
ie he ever was in any theatre. 


aad 


og vena ge — ‘* 
2 lhe 


| “Dear me,” she was saying to herself, “I 
fhen that next morning—cold and raw | quite forgot to ask him whether my Gaelic 
nd damp, with a blustering northwest wind | was good!” 
seemed to bring an angry summons} When she had got into the street outside, 
from the far seas. At the station his hand} the day was brightening. 
vas trembling like the hand of a drunken} “I wonder,” she was asking herself, 
man; his eyes wild and troubled; his face | “whether Carry would come and look at 
ggard. And as the moment arrived for | that exhibition of water-colors; and what 
the train to start, he became more and more | would the cab fare be ?” 
excited. a . 
“Come and take your place, Macleod,” — 
he te said. “There tsi use worrying JOHN COMPRADOR. 
out leaving. We have eaten our cake.| PNOR a period whose limits one can not 
[he frolic is atanend. All we can do is to } define with exactness the so-called 
sing,‘ Then fare you well, my Mary Blane,’ | “ Chinese question” has been a theme of im 
md put up with whatever is ahead. IfI} portance. It is not by any means confined 
could only have a drop of real, genuine | to the United States: in Australia and othea 
lalisker to steady my nerves—” | British possessions, in South America, in 
But here the major, who had been inci- | Java, and in Japan even, the advent of John 
dentally leaning out of the window, caught | has led to discussions interminable, and 
sight of a figure, and instantly he withdrew | promises to lead to interminable discussions 
shead. Macleod disappeared. more. The coming of the industrious and 
That great, gaunt room—with the hollow | frugal Chinaman has troubled many lands 
footfalls of strangers, and the cries outside. | and people, and caused a derangement of 
His face was quite white when he took her | the system of local labor to an extent which 
hand. many persons consider alarming. Prohib- 
“Tam very late,” she said, with a smile. | itory laws have been passed in some in- 
fe could not speak at all. He fixed his | stances, and heavy taxes levied in the hope 
eyes on hers with a strange intensity, as if lof restraining the immigration; the taxes 
he would read her very soul; and what | are paid and the immigration goes on, per- 
could one find there but a great gentleness | haps in less degree, but certainly it has 
and sincerity, and the frank confidence of | been in no instance altogether suspended. 
one who had nothing to conceal? | In California and Australia the people have 
“Gertrude,” said he at last, “whatever defied law and risen in open violence against 
happens to us two, you will never forget | the obnoxious race; the mobs have been 
that I loved you.” | suppressed, but not without loss of life. 
“I think I may be sure of that,” she said, | In some of the conflicts between the races 
looking down. John has shown that he can “ strike back,” 
They rang a bell outside. and all the injury to life and limb has not 
“ Good-by, then.” been on the side of the party attacked. The 
He tightly grasped the hand he held;| growing frequency of these disturbances 
once more he gazed into those clear and/calls for an earnest intervention of the 
confiding eyes—with an almost piteously | strong arm of the government, and an in- 
anxious look: then he kissed her, and hur- tervention in a twofold sense. The condi- 
ried away. But she was bold enough to| tion of the labor market in California and 
follow. Her eyes were moist. Her heart | the temper of the great majority of the peo- 
was beating fast. If Glenogie had there ple demand a check to the immigration of 
and then challenged her, and said, “Come, | Chinese; the rights guaranteed to every 
then, sweetheart ; will you fly with me? And man dwelling beneath our flag require that 
the proud mother will meet you. And the gentle | government should protect all who have vi- 
cousin will attend on you. And Castle Dare | olated no law and are rightfully and prop- 
will welcome the young bride !”—what would | erly on our soil. Let us begin by an exam- 
she have said? The moment was over. |ination of the legal points of the subject 
She only saw the train 


go gently away from | under contemplation. 
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Down to the early part of this century, 
and later, China had maintained a position 
of comparative exclusiveness. With the 
exception of Canton, her ports were closed 
to the rest of the world,and even at that 
famous city the traftic was confined to a 
locality outside the municipal limits. The 
foreign merchants lived there, and thither 
went the Chinese merchants to exchange 
tea and silks for such produce of other 
lands as was useful to their countrymen. 
The balance of trade was largely in favor 
of China, and this balance was paid in sil- 
ver, to the delight of John and the propor- 
tionate disgust of the foreigner. In course 
of time a way was found for equalizing the 
balance by means of opium, which was 
raised in enormous quantities in India. The 
Chinese were great consumers of the drug, 
and the English in India were great produ- 
cers; nothing was more natural than that 
the producer should attempt to supply the 
consumer. Chinese laws stood in the way, 
as the government had prohibited the im- 
portation of the drug, which was killing 
many thousands of its people annually, and 
bringing sorrow and degradation to fam- 
ilies all over the lands Though famous for 
their respect for laws at home, the English 
have little regard for those of other lands 
when they stand in the way of English com- 
merce. India was a ruinous expense unless 
a market could be found for her opium. 
An English merchant in Hong-Kong said 
to me on this subject: “It was absolutely 
necessary to open the Chinese market to 
save India from ruin, and we could not pos- 
sibly allow the Chinese to refuse.” One is 
reminded of the country boy who was try- 
ing with a hoe to dig a woodchuck from a 
ledge of rocks. When told that it was im- 
possible to accomplish his purpose with that 
implement, he replied: “’Tain’t no use talk- 
ing; I must dig him out, for there ain’t no 
meat in the house.” 

Opium smuggling became a regular and 
honest employment among Englishmen, and 
not infrequently there were Americans with 
a hand in the business. The history of this | 
curious phase of commerce would fill many a 
volume, as it extended over a considerable 
period, and covered amounts of an enormous 
aggregate. The boldness of the smugglers | 
and the magnitude of their operations caused 
many remonstrances on the part of the Chi- 
nese government, and finally led to the seiz- 
ure of a large quantity of opium and its sub- 
sequent destruction. Out of this affair grew 
the famous (or infamous) “Opium War,” in 
which China was humbled, compelled to pay 
heavy damages, open other ports than Can- 
ton, and cede the island of Hong-Kong to 
England. The latter made Hong-Kong a 
free port, and since its settlement it has 
prospered commercially, less to the advan- | 











tage of China than to the country that owns! the artist, and was no doubt as difficult for 


it. The Chinese authorities pronounce jt F 
nest of smugglers, and declare that but for 
Hong-Kong the customs dues of the empire 
would be increased by many thousand pounds 
every year. This is undoubtedly true: jy; 
in justice to Hong-Kong it should be state) 
that the smuggling is performed by Chin, any 
and not by English. The junks and other 
craft go to Hong-Kong, where they buy ayq 
receive their cargoes; then, at a favoral)) 
opportunity, they run to the main-land, oftey 
by connivance of their own officials, and land 
their goods at obscure points. The craft are 
owned and manned by Chinese, and the goods 
are under the same proprietorship. Some- 
times a junk may have a Portuguese eap- 
tain, but rarely indeed is she commanded by 
an Englishman. 

The opium war was followed by other 
wars, and notably those of 1858 and 1:60, 
The United States had a little hand in these 
matters, and we all know about Commodore 
Tatnall going to the relief of the Britis) 
fleet at the Peiho, with the remark, which 
has since gained a world-wide fame, “ Blood 
is thicker than water.” Out of the vari- 
ous wars grew the English, French, Russian, 
and American treaties with China—treaties 
whose signature was virtually made at the 
cannon’s mouth. An English artist one 
made a caricature of this treaty- making 
business, in which he represented a China- 
man affixing his signature to a document, 
while over him stood persons representing 
sach of the above-named powers; the fou 
were holding pistols at the head of the un- 
fortunate Celestial, and behind him were the 
muzzle of a cannon and a whole armful of 
bayonets. The picture was entitled, “A 
voluntary act—China wishes to become one 
in the family of nations.” 

The terms of the treaty between Great 
Britain and China permitted the subjects of 
her Majesty the Queen of England to trade 
in China and to reside there, and it gave in 
return full permission for the subjects of his 
Majesty the Emperor of China to trade and 
reside in the British dominions every whiere. 
Many had already gone there, and also to 
California, and their action was fully legal- 
ized by the treaty. The treaties with thie 


| other powers were substantially the same. 


I was told in China that the clause permit- 
ting the Chinese to go to other countries 
was not asked for or even suggested by the 
Chinese ambassador, but was inserted by the 
English envoy, and afterward by the repre- 
sentatives of other powers, merely to make 
an appearance of fairness, and to round up a 
paragraph. I do not vouch for the truth 
of the above, as it came to me on hearsay 
evidence only, and I do not know any way 
of confirming or disproving it. Be that as 
it may, the treaty as a whole was forced 
upon China quite in the manner depicted by 


JOHN 


] 


er to swallow as had been the opium pills 
‘+herto crowded down her throat. And it 
consequence of that very treaty and 
perations that California and Australia 
now complaining of the hordes of C hi- | 
ose on their soil, praying their authorities 
remove the incubus of cheap labor, and 
sionally rising into open defiance of law 
d order. in denying that 
ire in an awkward position in t 
Our ease.is like that of the man who 
tered an Arkansas village and declared 
he was “spoiling for a fight.” He 
med up and down the street, and at last 
da villager who wes willing to have a 
with him for the sake of better ac- 
iintauce. Half an hour later the stran- 
limped from the village much mor 
to Vv isage, rent and soiled as to garments, 
| lisping through the crevices of his fresh- 
broken teeth, 
too peart with my tongue, and can’t blame 
it villager for licking of me.” 

Most of the treaties have since been re- 
sed, but only in some of their minor points; 
trade and emigration 
hanged, and Chinese are 


3 1 


There is no us¢ 


it 


er 


clause remains 


zeus of those countries have a ri 
to China. 


ange is needed, and when the treaties next 
revision it will doubtless be 
It was dis- | 


for 
under 


up 
ight consideration. 
issed ] 
the British ambassador and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
vn to the time of my writing nothing has | 
» of tl The Chinese have 
expressed a willingness to revise the treaty 
d recall all their subjects, but what they 
ill demand in return it is difficult to s 
the dilemma in which the treaty 
powers are placed, and it is quite likely 
they will make the most of the situation, | 
and secure important advantages for them- 
There is no doubt they would be | 
glad to return to something like their for- 
1 isolation, and, above all, to send the 
foreigner, bag and baggage, out of the coun- 
From all I have heard, both from na- 
tives and foreigners, I am sure they would 
llingly tear up their treaties with us, re- 
call their own people from other lands, and 
permit no more emigration, and pay every 
foreigner now living in China the full value 


tween 
nese 
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1e discussion. 
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iiey see 
seives, 

er 
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ge tohishome. Ofcourse there are many 


exceptions, but it may be set down as a rule | 
that the Chinese detest the foreigner, and 


only tolerate him because they must. The 
feeling pervades all classes of the people, 


ind not only the people, but the lower ani- 


nals. Chinese ponies snort and start when 
you come near them, the dogs bark at you, 
the eats snarl and flee with enlarged tails 
and elevated back hair, and even the meek 
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COMPR 


he mat- | 


‘Seems to me I was a leetle | 


at liberty to go | 
other countries just as the subjects or | 
ght to | 
It is upon this point that a| 


ast year (1877) in several intervie ws | 


but | 


fhis property there, and give him free pas- | 
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| and ruminant cow takes a shy at you with 
her horns. On this latter point I could re- 
| late a harrowing tale of how a friend and 
| myself were pursued by an infuriated cow 
in a Chinese city, and how she would not be 
| turned from her purpose, but kept after us 
| for ten minutes or more. My friend 
ran swiftly, and kept a little ahead of the 
| beast; of course I wouldn’t be so undigni- 
fied as to ru but I managed to 
| keep at the side of ny fleet friend, and cam« 
| out a trifle in advance of him. We furnish- 
ed free amusement to a crowd of Chinese, 
who looked and laughed, thinking it 
| capital fun to see a couple of barbarians 
| pursued by a Chinese cow, and never stop- 
| ping to consider how the barbarians might 
|likeit. But the tables are turned, and more 
than turned, in San Francisco and Melbourne, 
where the white man has a great deal 
sport at Chinese expense. In each of those 
cities it is not unusual large dog 
pursuing a frightened Celestial, amid the 
jeers of a group of voters who have set the 
| brute to his work. 
There are those who fear that the Chinese, 
restrained, will overrun America, 
take control of the labor market, and ulti- 
mately secure the monopoly of many branch- 
es of commercial enterprise. Some of these 
| are alarmists, and see great calamities in the 
immediate future, and some are demagogues, 
who talk what they do not believe, 
it is for their political interest to do so. 
| But there are others who judge the future 
by the past, and have given careful study to 
the question; they believe that the present 
l evil will go on increasing steadily but not 
| rapidly ; and while there is no immediate 
| danger to be feared, it is well to consider 
the distant future. Estimating the number 
| of Chinese in the United States at a quarter 
| of a million, and our whole population at a 


some 


n from a cow, 


was 


to see 


unless 


bec aUuse 


| 


round forty millions, we can no imme- 
| «lis ite danger to our prosperity or safety. 
Our annual increase is quite as great as a 
Chinese immigration in its most flourishin: Ty 
| period, and there is little probability that 
their numerical proportions will be larger 
| than at present. As is well known, not one 
| emigrant. in a thousand brings his family ; 
| the American consul at Hong-Kong inform- 
j}ed me that while nearly twenty-five thon- 
j}sand Chinese men went from that port to 
| San Francisco in one year, there were less 
| than two hundred women, and this has been 
| about the proportion ever since the emigra- 
tion began. Of Chinese children born in 
America there are barely sufficient to fill an 
ordinary church, and certainly we must be 
timid indeed if we have fears of these. 

Dry up the source, and the stream will 
| disappear in time. We have only to revise 
| our treaties so as to prevent the advent of 

new immigrants, and leave the matter of 
the return of those America quite 


see 
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how 
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out of consideration. Tempus edax rerum 
will steadily reduce the number of those 
who stay, and by the beginning of the com- 
ing century less than half the present num- 
ber will be alive. Another twenty-five 
years will make still further havoc, and long 
before the celebration of our second centen- 
nial the last Chinese among us will have 
vone to his grave,and left us a free and 
happy people. 

The progress of the Chinese in the United 
States in the way of business and commer- 
cial matters in general (not including ordi- 
nary labor) is not as rapid as it has been in 
the far East. When the ports of the empire 
were opened, and for years afterward, busi- 
ness was in European* hands, and the Chi- | 
nese merchant had little to do withit. The | 
foreigner found it convenient to employ a | 
Chinese to transact his business with the 
natives, and in time the convenience became 
a necessity. The person thus employed was 
(and is) called a comprador, the name being 
borrowed from the Portuguese, and so im- 
portant did the comprador become that the 
merchant could not get along without him. 
He bought the tea, silk, porcelain, and other 
goods that were wanted for export, and he 
sold all the imported articles, whether their 
value was great or small; he managed the 
insurances and shipments; he employed all | 
the servants about the establishment, and 
was responsible for their honesty; he kept 
the bank account; in fact, he did so much 
that the wonder is the merchant could find 
any thing at all to lay his hand to. John 
Comprador was invariably a shrewd, clear- 
headed native, and watched his master’s in- 
terest with a careful eye. That he looked 
out for his own as well is not to be wondered 
at, and it is pretty certain that he generally 
did. He had certain legitimate “squeezes” 
on nearly every thing he did; he had a com- 
mission on the servants he employed, on the 
provisions he bought, and on all the other 
general expenses of the house. One can see 
with half a glance what a chance he had in 
transactions with the native merchants; a 
thousand chests of tea or as many packages 
of silk could pay him ever so small a squeeze, 
and the aggregate would be a good addition 
to his regular wages. The comprador was 
earnest, active, and frugal, and by strict at- 
tention to business and rigid economy he 
could save five or ten thousand dollars a 
year out of an income of one thousand. No- 
body cared if he did, as he was worth the 
money; he saved a deal of trouble and ex- 
ertion on the part of the foreigner, and these 
are no joke in a country where for a large 





* By the term “ European” are included all foreign- 
ers, whether from Europe or America. Japanese, East 
Indians, Malays, and the like, are usually grouped as 
** Asiatics ;” persons born in Asia of mixed parentage 
are called “ Eurasians,” the name being formed from 
the two words Europe and Asia. 





part of the year the operation of winkiy> 
your right eye will throw you into a per. 
spiration. 

At first a great convenience, the compry. 
dor soon became a necessity. Merchants 
began to think they were putting too mye) 
in the hands of a native, and some of the 
tried to do without him. Vain hope! He 
was an Old Man of the Sea whom they cou), 
not shake off. Probably there are no peopl 
in the world who understand the system of 
guilds and trades-unions better than thy 
Chinese; they make combinations quite suy- 
passing any of European or American origi) 
and the combinations hold together wit} 
iron tenacity. Had the foreign merchants 
begun originally to deal directly with the 
natives, they might have done so to this 
day; but having once adopted the compra- 
dor, he became a link in the chain of guilds 
and unions, and could not be set aside. Sup. 
pose I am in business in Shanghai, and de- 
termine to do without a comprador and at- 
tend to my own purchases. I go to a native 
merchant and ask for his tea samples; he 
shows them, and I ask the price of a thou- 
sand chests. “No have got,” is the reply; 
“no can catchee.” I go to another, and an- 
other, with the same result; not one has a 
pound of tea to sell to me; the guild has 
ordered it, and until I deal through a eom- 
prador I can do nothing in tea, or silk, or 
wax, or any other Chinese product. Let 
me send my comprador, I get the market 
quotations at once. So it goes with all that 
one buys or sells in Chinese ports, and so it 
goes with nearly all dealings with Chines: 
merchants. Their guilds are the most com- 
prehensive and most perfect in their oper- 
ations of all I have seen in any part of the 
world. 

It is interesting (and pitiful too) to se¢ 
how completely the merchant in Far Cathay 
is in the hands of the comprador. Go into 
any large house at Shanghai or Hong-Kong 
and ask any question concerning the mar- 
ket; the chances are twenty to one that thie 
person you address will turn to the compra- 
dor and repeat the inquiry. The compra- 
dor’s answer is final, and no one ever ap- 
peals from it—at least I have never known 
an appeal. If you have a draft to cash, it 
is the comprador who determines the rate 
of exchange and counts out the money; in 
the latter act he is assisted by another per- 
sonage, known as a “shroff.” The currency 
of the East is the Mexican dollar, and it has 
been so extensively counterfeited that great 
care is necessary to distinguish the genuine 
from the imitation. Here, again, the foreign 
merchants have left the matter to the na- 
tive; it is the latter who settles the mat- 
ter, and by whom every dollar is handled. 
The class of employés known as “shroffs” 
are found in every banking establishment 
and every commercial house of any impor- 
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In the smaller houses the com-|teen thirty. I finally sold it for twenty 
r combines the duties of shroff with | dollars and twenty-five cents in silver, and 
n, but in the larger concerns he does | had good opportunity to think of the possi- 
do so. The shroff is an autocrat by | ble and probable intentions of those compra 
side the Emperor of Russia pales to| dors to squeeze that gold piece. Nineteen 
ificance. His word is absolutism in| Thirty was not altogether unreasonable, 
treme, and if you venture to doubt it, | but Mr. Seventeen Twenty was of exalted 
ince is more withering than the breath | views, and doubtless had a family to sup- 
upas-tree. port. And if one of them had offered me 
One day I drew some money from a lead-| five dollars and a half for the coin, I have 
se on which I had a letter of credit, | not the slightest doubt that his principal 
e amount was paid to me in Mexicans. | would have remained dumb as a sheep be- 
took my bag of dollars to my hotel, and | fore him, and ventured not the slightest re- 
ked it in my trunk ; and a few days later, | monstrance. Go where you will 
¢ to obtain some notes of the Hong- | great houses, banking or otherwise, of the 


ind Shanghai Bank, I proceeded with | open ports of China, you will find all the 


bag aforesaid to that establishment. I| financial affairs of the concern in Chinese 
| my wants, and the shroff was called | hands, and controlled by them in the most 

o count my dollars. He rejected about ten | despotic manner. 
r cent. of the coins; and on my expostu-| The result of this association of the for- 
ve, and saying that I received them from | eigner and the Chinese in business has been 
nk & Co., and was sure they were all| not altogether to the advantage of the for- 
right, he turned on me a look that would| mer. The Chinese has learned the lesson 
have appalled a royal Bengal tiger. I felt} which the foreigner has unintentionally 
y heart sink in my boots, and would fain | tanght him, and learned it well. He has 
» crept under a walnut shell had there | set up for himself, and with his keenness 
one handy. Not a word did he utter, | and frugality is proving more than a match 
t his contemptuous look and equally con- | for his instructor. In all the Chinese ports 
ituous wave of the hand spoke a couple | there are Chinese banks, Chinese insurance 
lio volumes (calf bound) at least. Ver- | companies, Chinese boards of trade, Chinese 
I appealed to the meek foreigner to | steam-ship companies, and other concerns, 
m I had addressed myself at first; he | all in Chinese management, and supported 
» not, but shook his head to the extent | by Chinese capital. There are Chinese im- 
i small octavo, which said, “The shroff | porters and exporters, and they have their 
s king here,and I am nothing.” Angrily|agencies in London and Marseilles, San 
I gathered up my money, swept it into the | Francisco and New York, so that they can 
rejected the notes which had been | transact any desired business without eall- 
ted for me, and walked out of the place. | ing a middle-man to their aid. Even where 
en they knew me for a novice; a year’s} they have no direct agencies, the leading 
residence in the country would have taught | Chinese houses have established their credit 
me to bow to the decision of the shroft as| with manufacturers in England and else- 
to that of the Chief Justice of the Supreme | where, so that they can make their pur- 
Court of the land. chases side by side with a foreign competi- 
On my arrival in Shanghai I found in my | tor, and with the certainty of selling directly 
nk—pity I can’t do so daily—an Ameri- | to the native jobber or retailer without risk- 
n gold piece of twenty dollars. I had a/|ing the possible squeeze of the comprador. 
purchases to make, and thought it a| Foreign commerce and foreign relations were 
good opportunity to get rid of this stray | forced upon China, and were a splendid 
n. I bought some books, and tendered | thing for us at the start; the Chinese are 
the piece. The party who served me was| taking their revenge now, and in a way 
e of the proprietors, but he was dumb] quite unexpected to us, and which some of 
as to its value.  Comprador, how much is | us pronounce unfair. The evil, if we may 
this worth?” said he to that funetionary at|so call it, has grown to enormous propor- 
he cash-box, and the reply was, “ Eighteen tions, and is growing every year. The sugar 
Kighteen dollars and forty cents in | trade of Amoy and Formosa has gone into 
lver struck me as rather low for a twenty- | Chinese hands entirely. It was formerly a 

| 


” 
wrt 


dollar gold piece, and so I bagged the coin. | source of handsome income to general for- 
paid in Mexicans, and went to the next shop | eign houses. Nearly all the flour from San 
[wished to patronize. There the same scene | Francisco to China is on Chinese account; 
vas enacted, with the difference that the] a foreigner might touch it with a ten-foot 
response was, “Seventeen twenty.” I sug-| pole, perhaps, when the sacks are piled upon 
gested that I had just been offered eighteen the dock, but it would be unsafe for him to 
forty, but neither comprador nor clerk ven- | touch it in any other way. The rice trade 
tured a reply; the former would not, and | between China and other countries is almost 
the latter dared not. In another shop I was | entirely in Chinese hands, and the chances 
offered nineteen ten, and in another nine-! are that the Celestials will have a monopoly 
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of it within half a decade. The native mer- 
chant is satisfied with a very small profit, 
such as would not tempt a foreigner, and 
thus the foreigner is ousted. I know of one 
transaction—a shipment of flour from San 
Francisco to Hong-Kong—in which the net 
profit was exactly half a cent per sack, and 
the merchant was quite content. In an- 
other case a Chinese had bought twenty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods, and sold 
them next day for an advance of a hundred 
dollars. “My makee good pigeon allee 
same likee that,” he said in my hearing, and 
the twinkle of his eye showed that he was 
satisfied with the operation, and ready for 
another like it. 

Year by year foreigners are retiring from 
China and Japan, some by the not unusual 
process of failure, and others by the slower 
but more desirable means of liquidation. 
Some go away in wrath and profanity, and 
vaguely say that there has been “ overtrad- 
ing in the East,” and “ the country has been 
bought out,” while others frankly confess 
that the Chinese are too much for them. 
They can not live on the wonderfully small 
profits which content the Chinese, and after 
making a thorough trial of business, they 
confess themselves worsted. Buyers will 
generally patronize the cheapest market, ir- 
respective of nationality ; and you may talk 
yourself hoarse abont the necessity of sup- 
porting foreign trade and all that, but the 
chances are even you will buy of a Chinese 
because he will sell cheaper than a Euro- 
pean. 

In Yokohama I wanted some clothing 
suited to the climate, and proceeded, at the 
advice of a resident friend, to the shop of 
Quong Chang, tailor. Mr. Chang was polite 
and ready for business; he showed me sam- 
ples of his goods, and gave me his prices, 
and the latter were. certainly reasonable. 
He offered to make me a complete suit— 
“no fittee no takee”—of blue serge for ten 
dollars. With a fragment of the cloth I 
went to a foreign tailor, who wanted sev- 
enteen dollars for the same article. Other 
prices were in proportion; and I need hard- 
ly say that Quong Chang was my tailor dur- 
ing my stay in Yokohama, and that he rung 
with the utmost caution every Mexican dol- 
lar I paid him, lest he might unwittingly 
take in a counterfeit. Perhaps the cut of 
his clothing was not quite up to that of the 
foreigner, but the sewing was the same, as 
it was done in both cases by native work- 
men. But it required a sharp eye to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other; and I have 
never seen reason to regret my patronage 
of the Celestial. The reason of the differ- 
ence in price is easy to see. Quong Chang 
had a small shop, while Mr. Foreigner had a 
large one; Q. C. lived on ten cents a day, 
while F. needed three or four dollars; Q. C. 
had his family in a single back-room, while 





F.’s family had a house to itself; Q.C 
out on foot generally, while F. had a ea, 
riage with horse and groom; Q. C. was « is 
tent with a living and a trifle beyond, wh , 
F. wanted to make a fortune in te) Vears 
and go home. If Quong could not mak 
fifty cents profit on the transaction. 
would put up with twenty-five, or even te 
while his competitor would not think tho 
job worth touching unless it netted at leas; 
twenty-five per cent. on the amount of mop. 
ey handled. 

I have thus detailed this matter, as it js 
a good illustration of the general competi. 
tion between Chinese and foreigners jn t}, 
East. In every instance the Chinese ] 
the best of it, and there is no possible y 


wa 


. Tod 


to get ahead of him, or even to draw along- 
side. What with his guilds and the com. 
prador drag on the foreigner, on the one 
hand, and his economic habits of life and 
the transaction of business, on the other, 
John is entirely at ease, and his power is 
growing every day. When the Chines 
ports were first opened, the foreign tra 
went into English and American hands, but 
in a few years the Germans came in and 
took a large share of it. They could liv 
and work cheaper than their competitors, 
and for a considerable while they flourished 
But when the Chinese came to the front, all 
others suffered alike, as the new competit 
could beat each and every one of them in 
the ability to get along with small protits. 
A Chinese official said one day to a friend 
of mine, “Englishman and Melican mar 
come here makee big pigeon; bimeby long 
come German man eatee up Englishman 
and Melican man; Chinaman come now, 
he makee eat up German man; some time 
you makee see Chinaman eatee every ting.” 
There is every reason to believe that | 
prediction will be fulfilled in the main; 
that the “eatee up” is going on pretty rap- 
idly a great many persons can testify. 

In Hong-Kong the Chinese houses are in- 
creasing annually, while the English and 
other foreign ones are decreasing. Rows 
of stores formerly occupied by English mer- 
chants have been given up to Chinese, and 
the number grows and grows with each re- 
curring season. Nineteen-twentieths of the 
population of Hong-Kong are Chinese, and 
there is not a branch of business into which 
they have not entered. They have ship- 
ping and commercial hoyses, steam-ship, 
banking, and insurance companies, as I have 
already mentioned, and you ean buy in their 
shops nearly every article of foreign manu- 
facture that you can buy in the English 
stores, and almost invariably at a lower 
price. The complete free trade established 
at Hong-Kong has been good for the Eng- 
lish manufacturer, but not so for the Eng- 
lish merchant who established himself in 
the colony. 


Is 
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the enemy’s country. 
are all pretty well aware of what he 
done in California,and so I will not take 
it branch of the subject. In all the 
ports of Japan the Chinese are thick- 
tublished. Their competition is more 
Enropeans than with the Japanese, 
they have succeeded in making a very 
yroad into the profits of the foreigner, 
rh less so than at Hong-Kong, Shang- 
or the other Chinese ports. Going west 
, Hong-Kong, we come to Cochin China, 


l 


1 


French possession, of which Sai-gon is 
e capital. There the Chinese have been 
ly cutting into the trade, until they 
far the best of it, and have driven 
Dur- 
rs 1876 the Chinese shipped nine-tenths of 

rice crop, amounting to nearly 6,000,000 

ils (133 pounds to the picul). All other | 

les of export were shipped by them, 

havery few exceptions, and they have at 

five-sixths of the import trade. Much 

he shipment is to Hong-Kong, and a great 
m of it 

of the English ships find it expedient 

to el The Hong-Kong 

vency of the only line of steamers running 

Bang-kok, Siam, is Chinese, and when I 

irchased my ticket by one of the compa- 

's ships, I was obliged to apply to the head 

fthe Yuen Fat Hong, and make my nego- 

tions With him. The captain told me that 
| the rice carried by him or his compan- 

1 vessels was on Chinese account, and I 

ind on reaching Bang-kok a Chinese line 
mers running to Singapore. Foreign 
iness at Bang-kok grows smaller each 
, While Chinese business increases. The 

has much of the local trade in 
g-ko I was told that the government 
licenses for the sale of spirits were in the 
uuds of a Chinese, while another had the 
monopoly of gambling-houses. 

At Singapore there are more than 100,000 
iinese, one-fourth as many Malays, and 
1000 Europeans. The Chinese have 
gained in numbers, while the Europeans 


wil 
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» foreign houses out of business. 


is in Chinese vessels, while 


iploy Chinese agents. 


1 
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lave 
ig importance of Singapore. 


There 


and foreign merchants—or rather it was in 


progress when I arrived—concerning the 


delivery of pepper, gambier, and other arti- 
cles of merchandise which the former sell 
to the latter. The disputed point was on 
matter of delivery, the latter demanding 
ud the former refusing to make delivery at 
he foreign go-downs (warehouses). The 
foreigners united, and agreed not to buy 
until the point was yielded to them; the 
Chinese united, and refused to sell except 
it their own go-downs. See the advantage 
of a Chinese combination over a foreign 
Vor. LVII.—No. 339.—28 


Sy mueh for John on his own soil. Let | one: when 
what he has done in carrying the war | eign houses had broken from the combina- 


lost, in spite of the steadily increas- | 
While I was | 
a quarrel arose between the Chinese 


PRADOR. 


I left Singapore two of the for- 


tion, and were buying pepper and gambier 


on the terms of the Chinese, while the latter 


were firm as the rock of Gibraltar. I 


as 


don’t know who won the fight, but I think 


it is not hard to guess, especially as there 
had been similar troubles before, in which 
Chinese out Certainly 
they are a most indefatigable lot of mer- 
it how 
many of the natives of the Flowery King- 
dom manage to make a living on the little 
island of Singapore. There is not much to 
choose in that city between the Chinese and 
the Malay. Deal with will 
generally wish you had dealt with the othe: 

or neither. 7 

Java has not been extensively overrun by 


the came ahead. 


is really a wonder so 


chants, and 


one, and you 


the Chinese, owing to certain restrictions 
that the Dutch have put upon their coming 
The authorities claim the right to say who 
may or may not le in Java, and not in- 
frequently they put a negative on the ad- 
vent of foreigners, not only of Chinese, but 
of other nationalities. Neverthele 
a large number of them, and they are found 
in all parts of the island, as keenly alive to 
industry and profit as any where else. Many 
employments are almost or entirely in their 


resi 


3s there is 


hands; opium and liquor licenses are gen- 
erally farmed out to Chinese contractors, 
and they rent and manage many of the rice, 
coffee, and other estates. When I wanted 
to hire a carriage for a journey into the in- 
terior, | was told that all such vehicles were 
in the hands of the Chinese, and the high 
price I was forced to pay found its way into 
a Celestial pocket. In Batavia and other 
parts of Java the Chinese are largely inter- 
ested in commerce, and their monopoly of 
the rice trade is well-nigh complete. They 
import rice from Siam, Cochin China, and 
Burmah, as the rice crop of Java is not suf- 
ficient to meet the demand upon the island. 
Gradually they have extended the traffic 
until the local trade is completely in their 
hands, and if any outsider ventures to in- 
terfere with them, he is severely punished. 
Last year a Batavian firm (not Chinese) 
thought it saw a chance for profit in rice, 
and accordingly imported a cargo from 
Siam. But, to the surprise of the specula- 
tors, they found they could not sell the rice 
at any figure; the guild of Chinese mer- 
chants had given the order, and nobody 
would purchase. It was held for several 
weeks, and finally sold at a slight loss, and 
you may be sure that the firm in question 
has been careful to keep out of rice since 
that transaction. 

In the interior of Java you find many 
Chinese, and they seem to hive come to 
stay. <A goodly proportion have married 
and settled, and as Chinese wives are scarce, 
they have intermarried with the Javanese, 
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just as in Siam they take to themselves Si- 
aumese wives. I was interested and amused 
at a road-side inn in Java, where I stopped 
for luncheon, to find a Chinese proprietor 
with a Javanese household. A couple of 
children of China-Javanese blood were run- 
ning about the house, and a third was in 
the arms of the buxom mother, who sat near 
the box where Jolin kept his cash. She was 
one of the fair of the land, and appeared to 
look with respect and obedience upon her 
liege lord, who was not overhandsome. I 
had been told that the Javanese (like the 
Siamese) women are quite fond of taking 
Chinese husbands, who are pretty sure to 
care for and support them, which is not al- 
ways the case with their own countrymen. 

In Manila, Penang, and Malacea the Chi- 
nese have established themselves quite as 
firmly as in Singapore and Java, particular- 
ly in Penang, where they leave compara- 
tively little to the foreigner. At Maulmein 
and Rangoon, in Burmah, they are abundant 
and prosperous, and I could almost repeat 
word for word, in writing of their course in 
Rangoon, what I have written about Sai-gon. 
The chief export of Rangoon is rice, and a 
Chinese takes as naturally to the rice trade 
as a duck to water. He has taken to it in 
Rangoon, and taken it in—not so fully as 
in Sai-gon, since there is a large export to 
England and India in English hands, but 
sufficiently to cause discontent to foreign 
traders. His control of the rice trade is 
yearly increasing, and he has steam-ship 
lines of his own, so that he is under obliga- 
tions to nobody. The British India Steam 
Navigation Company is an important con- 
cern, possessing many ships, and perform- 
ing service oyer many routes. They have, 
among others, a line between Caleutta and 
Singapore, touching at Rangoon, Maulmein, 
Penang, and Malacea, and carrying the mails 
under a government contract. When they 
first began the service they had a fine busi- 
ness in carrying freight, and not a ship went 
either way without a full cargo at remuner- 
ative rates. From Rangoon and the other 
way ports to Singapore, and from Singapore 
to Rangoon, the shippers were nearly all 
Chinese, as they had the lion’s share of the 
business on that route. 

But a change came over the spirit of the 
dreain of the B.I.S8.N.Company. They had 
a couple of steamers which had become old 
and worn in the service, and they were as- 
tonished and delighted one day when some 
of the Chinese merchants offered to pur- 
chase the gamy ships aforesaid. The di- 
rectors laughed as they received the money 
and transferred the vessels, and they laughed 
long and often when they thought how com- 
pletely they had sold the Celestials in sell- 
ing them the antiquated craft. The pig- 
tailed merchants started a line between 
Rangoon and Singapore with their two 
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| steamers, and then the joke was complete. 
But in a very short time the freight list of 
the English company declined, and each 
mouth it declined more and more. Tho 
| new line had all the business; its manage; 
|} sent to London and bought some new steam). 
lers; it extended its service to the Coast of 
| Sumatra, and received therefor a subsidy 
|from the government of the Netherlands 
| Indies; and it has gone on prospering and 
| prosperous ever since. The British Indig 
Company runs its steamers with the light. 
est cargoes, and sometimes none at all, and 
but for its mail contract it would withdray 

altogether from that particular service. Its 
directors langh no more at the verdaney of 
the Chinese in buying that pair of venera- 
ble steamers, and are inclined to avoid the 
subject when it is mentioned in their pres- 
ence, 

Westward beyond Burmah the Chinese 
have not penetrated in great numbers, but 
they are far from unknown. They are in 
Ceylon, and in Caleutta, Bombay, and other 
cities of British India, and some of them 
have strayed to London and a few of the 
Continental cities. In Caleutta and Bombay 
they have a monopoly of the manufacture 
of bamboo chairs aud baskets, and many of 
them have set up as tailors, boot-makers, 
and the like, to the disgust of their compet- 
itors. Thus far the Chinese question has 
no importance in India, but if we may judge 
of that country by others where the Celes- 
tials have taken foot-lold, the discussion of 
the subject in the land of the Vedas and 
Shastas can not be long delayed. 

Query: When will John Comprador con- 
sider his revenge complete, and pause in his 
career of commercial conquest ? 








A SUMMER DAY. 

Deep down beside the tangled sedge 

The meadow-lark sings all the day, 
And bursts at times from out the hedge 

The mimic chatter of the jay; 
And here and there a wandering note, 

A cricket’s chirp, comes sweet and clear 
Where dreamy mists of summer float 

At noon upon the grassy mere. 


Afar away below the hill 
I see the noisy mill-wheel go, 
The smooth broad lake above the mill, 
The flash of foam that roars below ; 
And on the even slopes that rise 
So gently toward the mountain’s brow, 
The cattle watch with sleepy eyes 
The lazy ploughboy at the plough. 


My soul is sleeping, and its dreams— 
Ah! sad and sweet that dreaming thrills! 
For these are other vales and streams, 
And other flocks on other hills— 
The hills whereon I climbed to pull 
The golden-rods and weeds of May, 
When all the world was beautiful, 
And all my life a summer day. 
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THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


BOOK THIRD. 


nd his scheme are fully described; and he begins his work t a rencounter leads to emotions 


umper his plans, and cause a sharp divergence of opinion, tely committing him to an irre- 


step which a few months earlier he did not dream of. 


CHAPTER V. “They call him captain; but any body is 
captain. No doubt he has been to 1 


WORDS ARE SPOKEN, AND A CRISIS | some tub or other. Why doesn’t he 


after her? No lady would rove about t 


W' EN Yeobright was not with Eusta- | heath at all hours of the day and night as 


ENSUES. 


she does. But that’s not all of it. There 
was something between her and Thomasin’s 


cia he was sitting slavishly over his | 
kks: when he was not reading he was | 
eting her. These meetings were carried | husband at one time—I am as sure of it as 
th the greatest secrecy. | that I stand here.” 
afternoon his mother came home | ‘Eustacia has told me. He did pay het 
. morning visit to Thomasin. He} a little attention a year ago; but there’s no 
1 see from a disturbance in the lines| harm in that. I like her all the better.” 
-face that something had happened. | “Clym, I have no proofs against her, un- 
have been told an incomprehensible | fortunately. But if she makes you a good 
she said, mournfully. “Captain |W ife, there has never been a bad one.” 
is let out at the Woman that you} “Believe me, you are almost exaspera- 
tacia Vye are engaged to be mar-| ting,” said Yeobright, vehemently. “ And 
| this very day I had intended to arrange a 
‘e are,” said Yeobright. “But it may | meeting between you and her. But you 
e yet for a very long time.” give me no peace; you try to thwart my 
I should hardly think it would be yet | wishes in every thing.” 
vvery long time. You will take herto| “I hate the thought of any son of mi 
s, I suppose ? marrying badly. Yet that is what you seem 
m not going back to Paris.” determined to do. Iwish I had never lived 
‘What will you do with a wife, then ?” to see this; it is too much for me—-it is more 
Keep a school in Budmouth, as I have| than I thought!” She turned to the wil 
" |}dow; her breath was coming quickly, and 


fhat’s ineredible. The place is over- | her lips were pale, parted, and trembling 

with school-masters. Youhave nospe-| “Mother,” said Clym, “whatever you do, 

qualifications. What possible chance is | you will always be dear to me—that you 
re for such as you ?” know. But one thing Ihave a right to say 

Chere is no chanee of getting rich. But | which is, that at my age Iam old enough to 

my system of education, which is as | know what is best for me.” 
is it is true, I shall do a great deal of | Mrs. Yeobright remained for some ti 

{to my fellow-creatures.” silent and shaken, as if she could say no 

Pooh! If there had been any other sys- | more. Then she replied: “ Best ?—is it best 
m left to be invented, they would have | for you to injure your prospects for such a 

Lit out at the universities long before | voluptuous, idle woman as that? Don’t you 
time.” | see that by the very fact of your choosing 
“Never, mother. They can not find it | her you prove that you do not know what 
because their teachers don’t come in| is best for you? You give up your who! 
tact with the class which demands such | thoughts— you set your whole soul 
i system—that is, those who have had no | please a woman.” 

liminary training. My plan is one for | “Tdo. And that woman is you.” 

stilling high knowledge into empty minds| ‘How can you treat me so flippantly 

thout first cramming them with what has | said his mother, turning again to him wit] 
to be unerammed again before true study | a bitter look. “ You are unnatural, Clym: 
begins.” and I did not expect it.” 

“IT might have believed you if you had “Very likely,” said he, cheerlessly. “You 
kept yourself free from entanglements; but | did not know the measure you were going 
this woman—if she had been a rood virl it | to mete me, and therefore did not know the 

uld have been bad enough, but being—” | measure that would be returned to you 


“So she is a good girl.” | again.” 

“So you think. A band-master’s daugh-| “You answer me; you think only of her. 
er,” You stick to her in all things.” 

‘She is Captain Drew's granddaughter. “That proves her to be worthy. I hav 

idiga lady by instinet.” never yet supported what is bad. AndI co 
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not care only for her. 


When a woman once dislikes another she is 
merciless.” 

“ Please don’t go setting down as my fault 
what is your obstinate wrong-headedness. 
If you wished to connect yourself with an 
nuworthy person, why did you come home 
here to do it? Why didn’t you do it in 
Paris ?—it is more the fashion there. You 
have come only to distress me and shorten 
my days. I wish that you would bestow 
your presence only where you bestow your 
love.” 

Clym said, huskily: “You are my moth- 
er. I will say no more—beyond this, that 
I beg your pardon for having thought this 
my home. I will no longer inflict myself 
upon you; I'll go.” And he went out, with 
tears in his eyes. 

It was a sunny afternoon at the begin- 
ning of summer, and the moist hollows of 
the heath had passed from their brown to 
their green stage. Yeobright walked to the 
edge of the basin which extended down from 
Mistover and Blackbarrow. By this time 
he was calm, and he looked over the land- 
In the minor valleys between the 
hillocks which diversified the contour of the 
vale the fresh young ferns were luxuriant- 
ly growing up, ultimately to reach a height 
of five or six feet. He descended a little 
way, flung himself down in a spot where a 
path emerged from one of the small hollows, 
and waited. Hitherit was that he had prom- 
ised Eustacia to bring his mother this after- 
noon, that they might meet and be friends. 
He was in anest of vivid green. The ferny 
vegetation round him, thongh so abundant, 
was quite uniform; it was a grove of ma- 
chine-made foliage, a world of green trian- 
gles with saw edges, and not a single flow- 
er. The air was warm with a vaporous 
warmth, and the stillness was unbroken. 
Lizards, grasshoppers, and ants were the 
only living things to be beheld. The scene 
seemed to belong to the ancient world of 
the earboniferous period, when the forms 
of plants were few, and of the fern kind; 
when there was neither bud nor blossom, 
nothing but a monotonous extent of leafage, 
amid which no bird sang. 

When he had reclined for some consider- 
able time, gloomily pondering, he discerned 
above the ferns a drawn bonnet of white 
silk approaching from the left, and Yeo- 
bright knew directly that it covered the 
head of her he loved. His heart awoke 
from its apathy to a warm excitement, and 
jumping to his feet, he said, aloud, “ I knew 
she was sure to come.” 

She vanished in a hollow for a few mo- 
ments, and then her whole form unfolded 
itself from the brake. 

“Only you here?” 


scape. 


I care for you, and | proved by her rising redness and her }): 
for myself, and for any thing that is good. | guilty low laugh. 


| 





iil 
“Where is Mrs. Y¢ 
bright ?” 

“She has not come,” he replied, in a sy) 
dued tone. 

“T wish I had known that you would ] 
here alone,” she said, seriously, “and tha; 
we were going to have such an idle pleasay; 
time as this. Pleasure not known befo; 
hand is half wasted; to anticipate it is ¢ 
double it. Ihave not thought once to-dy 
of having you all to myself this afternoo;, 
and the actual moment of a thing is so so. 
gone.” ’ ‘s 

“Tt is indeed.” 

“Poor Clym!” she continued, looking tey 
derly into his face. “You are sad. Son, 
thing has happened at your home. Neyey 
mind what it is—let us only look at what 
seems.” 

“But, darling, what shall we do?” said he 

“Still go on as we do now—just live on 
from meeting to meeting, never minding 
about another day. You, I know, are al 
ways thinking of that—I can see you are 
But you must not—will you, dear, dea 
Clym ?” 

“You are just like allwomen. They are 
ever content to build their lives on any 
incidental position that offers itself, whi! 
men would fain make a globe to suit them 
Listen to this, Eustacia. There is a sub- 
ject Ihave determined to put off no longe: 
Your sentiment on the wisdom of carpe diem 
does not impress me to-day. Our present 
mode of life must shortly be brought to an 
end.” 

“Tt is your mother.” 

“Tt is. I love you none the less in tell 
ing you; it is only right you should know.” 

“T have feared my bliss,” she said, with 
the merest motion of her lips. “It has been 
too intense and consuming.” 

“There is hope yet. There are forty years 
of work in me yet, and why should you de- 
spair? I am only at an awkward turm- 
ing. I wish people wouldn’t be so ready 
to think that there is no progress without 
uniformity.” 

“ Ah—your mind runs off to the philo- 
sophical side of it. Well, these sad and hope- 
less obstacles are welcome in one sense, fol 
they enable us to look with indifference 
upon the cruel satires that Fate loves to in- 
dulgein. I have heard of people who, upon 
coming suddenly into happiness, have died 
from anxiety lest they should not live to en- 
joy it. I.felt myself in that whimsical state 
of uneasiness lately; but I shall be spared 
it now. Let us walk on.” 

Clym took the hand which was already 
bared for him—it was a favorite way with 
them to walk bare hand in bare hand—and 
led her through the ferns. They formed a 


she exclaimed, with | very comely picture of love at full flush, as 
a disappointed air, whose hollowness was | they walked along the valley that late att- 
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on, the sun sloping down on their right, | time I shall have finished my reading. Yes, 
i throwing their thin spectral shadows, | we will do it, and this heart-aching will 


is poplar-trees, far out across the furze | be over. We shall of course live in absolute 


fern. Eustacia went with her head | seclusion, and our married life will only be 
. 
l 


ywn back fancifully, a certain glad and | gin to outward view when we take the houss 

iptuous air of triumph pervading her} in Budmouth, where I have already address 

s at having won by her own unaided | edaletteron the matter. Would your grand- 
ality a man who was her perfect com | father allow you?” 


nt in attainments, appearance, and| “I think he would—on the understand- 


r On the young man’s part, the pale-|ing that it should not last longer than six 
oss of face which he had brought with him | months.” 
Paris, and the incipient marks of time | “JT will guarantee that, if no misfortune 
d thought, were less perceptible than | happens.” 
n he returned, the healthful and ener-| “If no misfortune happens,” she repeated, 
sturdiness which was his by nature | slowly. 
« partially recovered its original pro-| ‘Which is not likely. Dearest, fis 
ms. They wandered onward till they | exact day.” 
hed the nether margin of the heath,| And then they consulted on the question, 
it became marshy, and merged in| and the day was chosen. It was to be 
rland. | fortnight from that time. 
ust part from you here, Clym,” said| This was the end of their talk, and Eus- 
tacia. }tacia left him. Clym watched her as she 
hey stood still and prepared to bid each | retired toward the sun. The luminous rays 
r farewell. Every thing before them | wrapped her up with her increasing remote- 
3 on a perfect level. The sun, resting |ness, and the rustle of her dress over the 
e horizon line, streamed across the | sprouting sedge and grass died away. As 
il from between copper-colored and | he watched, the dead flat of the scenery 
: clonds, stretched out in flats beneath | overpowered him, though he was fully alive 
i sky of pale soft green. All dark objects | to the beauty of that untarnished early sum- 
the earth that lay toward the sun were | mer greenness which was worn for the non 
erspread by a purple haze, against which | by the poorest blade. There was something 
ips of wailing gnats shone out, rising | in its oppressive horizontality which too 
rd and dancing about like sparks of | much reminded him of the arena of life; it 
lality with, and 
ntity under the 


| gave him a sense of bare eq 
“Oh! this leaving you is too hard to bear!” | no superiority to, a single e 
laimed Eustacia, in a sudden whisper of | sun. 
h. “Your mother will influence you Eustacia was now no longer the Olympian 
ch; I shall not be judged fairly; it | but the woman to him—a being to fight for, 
l vet afloat that [am not a good girl, and ls ipport, help, be maligned for. Now that 
e witch story will be added to make me} he had reached a cooler moment, he would 
lacker.” | have preferred a less hasty marriage; but 
“They ean not. Nobody dares to speak} the card was laid, and he determined to 
lisrespectfully of you or of me.” | abide by the game. Whether Eustacia was 
“Oh, how I wish I was sure of never losing | to add one other to the list of those who love 
i—that you could not be able to desert | too hotly to love long and well, the forth- 
me anyhow !” coming event was certainly a ready way of 
Clym stood silent a moment. His feelings | proving. 
were high, the moment was passionate, and | 
» cut the knot. 
“You shall be sure of me, darling,” he | CHAPTER VI. 
ud, folding her in his arms. “We will] 
married at once.” 
“Oh, Clym!” | 
“Do you agree to it ?” ALL that evening smart sounds denoting 
“Tf—if we can.” }an active packing up came from Yeobright’s 
“We certainly can, being both of full age. | room to the ears of his mother down stairs. 
\nd I have not followed my occupation all| Next morning he departed from the house, 
these seven years without having accumu-/|and again proceeded across the heath. A 
lated some money; and if you will agree to long day’s march was before him, his object 


YEOBRIGHT GOES, AND THE BREACH IS 
COMPLETE. 


ve in a tiny cottage somewhere on the | being to secure a dwelling to which he might 
eath until I take the house in Budmouth | take Eustacia when she became his wife. 
for the school, we can do it at a very little | Such a house, small, secluded, and with its 
xpense.” windows boarded up, he had easually ob- 
“ How long shall we have to live in the | served a month earlier, near a village about 
tiny cottage, Clym ?” five miles off; and thither he directed hi 


“About six months. At the end of that | steps to-day. 
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The weather was far different from that 
of the evening before. The yellow and va- 
pory sunset which had wrapped up Eustacia 
from his parting gaze had presaged change. 
It was one of those not infrequent days of 
an English June which are as wet and bois- 
terous as November. The cold clouds hast- 
ened on in a body, as if painted on a movy- 
i Vapors from other continents 
arrived upon the wind, and secthed and 
panted round him as he walked on. 

At length Clym reached the margin of a 
fir and beech plantation which had been 
inclosed from heath-land in the year of his 
birth. Here the trees, laden heavily with 
their new and humid leaves, were now suf- 
fering more damage than during the highest 
winds of winter, when the boughs are spe- 
cially disencumbered to do battle with the 
storm. The wet young beeches were under- 
going amputations, bruises, cripplings, and 
1arsh lacerations, from which the wasting 
sap would bleed for many a day to come, and 
which would leave scars visible till the day 
of their burning. Each stem was wrenched 
at the root, where it moved like a bone in 
its socket, and at every onset of the gale 
convulsive sounds came from the branches, 
as if pain were felt. In a neighboring brake 
a finch was trying to sing; but the wind 
blew under his feathers till they stood on 
end, twisted round his little tail, and made 
him give up his song. 

Yet a few yards to Yeobright’s right, on 
he open heath, how inefiectively gnashed 
he storm! Those gusts which tore the trees 
merely waved the furze and heather in a 
light caress. Egdon was made for such 
times as these. 

Yeobright reached the empty house about 
mid-day. It was almost as lonely as that of 
Eustacia’s grandfather, but the fact that it 
stood near a heath was disguised by a belt 
of firs which almost inclosed the premises. 
He journeyed on about a mile farther to the 
village in which the owner lived, and, re- 
turning with him to the house, arrange- 
ments were completed, and the man under- 
took that one room at least should be ready 
for occupation the next day. Clym’s inten- 
tion was to live there alone until Eustacia 
should join him on their wedding day. 

Then he turned to pursue his way home- 
ward through the drizzle that had so great- 
ly transformed the scene. The ferns, among | 
which he had lain in comfort yesterday, were 
dripping moisture from every frond, wetting 
his legs through as he brushed past; and the 
fur of the wild rabbits leaping around him 
was clotted into dank locks by the same 
watery leafage. 

He reached home damp and weary enough 
after his ten-mile walk. It had hardly been 
a propitious beginning, but he had chosen 
his course, and would show no swerving. 


ug slide. 


T 
t 





The evening and the following morning | 


were spent in concluding arrangements fo; 
his departure. To stay at home a minut, 
longer than necessary after having oneo 
come to his determination would be, he fe); 
only to give new pain to his mother by soy, 
word, look, or deed. : 

He had hired a conveyance and sent of 
his goods by two o’clock that day. Ty, 
next step was to get some furniture which, 
after serving for temporary use in the cot. 
tage, would be available for the honse a; 
Budmouth when increased by goods of a bet- 
ter description. A mart extensive enoug) 
for the purpose existed some miles ] evond 
the spot chosen for his residence, and thi r 
he resolved to pass the coming night. 

It now only remained to wish his mother 
good-by. She was sitting by the window 
as usual when he came down stairs. 

“Mother, Iam going to leave you,” ly 
said, holding out his hand. 

“T thought you were by your packing.” 
replied Mrs. Yeobright, in a voice from whic 
every particle of emotion was painfully ex- 
cluded. 

“And you will part friends with me ?” 

“Certainly, Clym.” 

“Tam going to be married on the twenty- 
fifth.” , 

“T thought you were going to be married.” 

“ And then—and then you must come and 
see us. You will understand me better aft- 
er that, and our situation will not be so 
wretched as it is now.” 

“T do not think it likely I shall come to 
see you.” 

“Then it will not be by iny fault or Eus- 
tacia’s, mother. Good-by.” 

He kissed her cheek, and departed in great 
misery, Which was several hours in lessening 
itself to a controllable level. The position 
had been such that nothing more could be 
said without, in the first place, breaking 
down a barrier; and that was not to be 
done. 

No sooner had Yeobright gone from his 
mother’s house than her face changed its 
rigid aspect for one of blank despair. Aft- 
er a while she wept, and her tears brought 
some relief. During the rest of the day she 
did nothing but walk up and down the gar- 
den path in a state bordering on stupefac- 
tion. Night came, and with it but littl 
rest. The next day, with an instinct to do 
something which should reduce prostration 
to mournfulness, she went to her son’s room, 
and with her own hands arranged it in or- 
der, for-an imaginary time when he should 
return again. She gave some attention to 
her flowers, but if was perfunctorily be- 
stowed, for they no longer charmed her. 

It was a great relief when, early in the 
afternoon, Thomasin paid her an unexpect- 
ed visit. This was not the first meeting 
between the relatives since Thomasin’s mar- 
riage, and, past blunders having been in a 
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1, they could always greet 


h way rectifiec 
ther with pleasure and ease. 
oblique band of sunlight which fol- 
her through the door became the 
x wife well. It illuminated her as her 
illuminated the heath. In her 
nents, in her gaze, she reminded the 
of the feathered creatures 
around her home. All 
ries concerning her began and ended 


ler who 


similes and 
jirds. ‘here was as much variety in 
W le 


jusing she was a kestrel, which hangs 


tions as in their flight. n she 
air by an invisible motion of its wings. 
1 she was in a high wind her light body 
lown against trees and banks like a 
When she was frightened she dart- 
When she 
] 


Lf 


viselessly like a kingfisher. 
is serene she skimmed like a swallow, ant 
s how she was moving now. 

You are looking very blithe, upon my 
rd, Tamsie,” said Mrs. Yeobright, with 
“ How is Damon ?” 

‘He is very well.” 

“Is he kind to you, Thomasin ?” 
[rs. Yeobright observed her narrowly. 

Pretty fairly.” 

“Ts that honestly said ?” 

“Yes, aunt. 

kind.” She added, ¢, and with 
hesitation: “* He—I don’t know if I ought 
to complain to you about this, but I am not 

ite sure what to do. 
1 know, aunt 
for myself 


a 


aq siilie, 


And 


blushing 


some to buy little things 
J 


lon't like to ask him; and yet, perhaps he 


and he doesn’t give me any. 


loesn’t give it me because he doesn’t know. 
yught I to mention it to him, aunt ?” 

“Of course you ought. Have you never 

id a word on the matter?” 

“You see, I had some of my own,” said 

jomasin, evasively, “and I have not want- 

any of his until lately. I did just say 
omething about it last week; but he seems 
not to remember.” 

“He must be made to remember. You 
ire aware that I have a little box full of 
p guineas, which your uncle put into 

hands to divide between yourself and 
ym whenever I chose. Perhaps the time 
when it should be done. They 
in be turned into sovereigns at any mo- 


nent, 


Has come 


“I think I should like to have my share 
that is, if you don’t mind.” 
‘You shall, if necessary. 
proper that you should first 
id distinetly that you are 
id see what he will do.” 
“Very well; I will.... Aunt, I have 
heard about Clym. I know you are in 
trouble about him, and that’s why I have 


ome,” 


But it is only 
tell your hus- 


Without any, 


Mrs. Yeobright turned away, and her feat- 


ures worked in her attempt to conceal her 


feelings. Then she ceased to make any at- 


I would tell you if he were | 


I want some money, | 
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tempt, and said, “Oh, Thomasin, do you 
think he hates me? 


when 


1 t} 
hui 


How can he bear to 
I have lived only for 


years ?” 


grieve me so, 

him through al 
“Hate you h 

ingly. “It is only 


at 


est 
said Thomasin, sooth- 
that he loves her too 
it quietly—do, It is not so 
bad of him. Do you know, I thought 
it not the worst match he could have made 
With the exception of her father, Miss Vye’s 
family is a good one; and he was clever.” 
| It use, Thomasin; it no 
Your intention is good; but I will not trou- 
| ble you to argue. I have gone through the 
| whole that can be said on either side times, 
and many times. Clym and I have not part- 
ed in anger; we have parted in a worse way. 
It is not a passionate quarrel that would 
| have broken my heart; it is the steady op- 
| position and persistence in going wrong that 
|} he has 
good when he 
j}and kind!” 
“He was, I know.” 

“T did not think one whom I called mine 
would grow up to treat me like this. He 
|spoke to me as if I opposed him to injure 

him. As though I could wish him ill!” 
“There are women the 
than Eustacia Vye.” 

| “There are too many better; that’s th 
|agony of it. 


0, 
1] } 
well, Look 


very 


S ho 1s use. 


shown. Oh, Thomasin, he 


was a little boy 


was 80 


so tender 


worse in world 


It was she, Thomasin, and she 
only, who led your husband to act as he 
did: I would swear it.” 

| No,’ said Thomasin, eagerly. “It was 
| before he knew me that he thought of her, 
and it was nothing but a mere flirtation.” 

| “Very well; we will let it beso. There 
is little use in unravelling that now. Sons 
| must be blind if they will. Why is it that 
a woman can from a distance what a 
|}man can not see close? Clym must d 
lhe will; he is nothing more to me. 
this is maternity 


see 
o as 
g And 
to give one’s best years 
| and best love to insure the fate of being de- 
spised !” 

“You are too unyielding. Think how 
many mothers there are whose sons have 
brought them to public shame by real 
crimes, before you feel so deeply a case like 
| this.” 

| “Thomasin, don’t lecture I can’t 
jhave it. It is the excess above what we 
|expect that makes the force of the blow, 
and that may not be greater in their case 
| than in mine: they may have foreseen the 
worst. 


+ 
U 


me 


Iam wrongly made, Thomasin,” 
she added, with a mournful smile. ‘Some 
|W idows can guard against the wounds their 
| children give them by turning their hearts 
to another husband, and beginning life 
again. But I was a poor, weak, 
one-idea’d creature—I had not:the compass 
of heart nor the enterprise for that. Just 
as forlorn and stupefied as I was when my 
husband’s spirit flew away I have sat eve 
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since—never attempting to mend matters 
at all. I was comparatively a young wom- 
an then, and I might have had another fam- 
ily by this time, and have been comforted 
by them for the failure of this one son.” 

“Tt was the more noble in you that you 
did not.” 

“The more noble, the less wise.” 

“Forget it, and be soothed, dear aunt. 
And I shall not leave you alone for long. I 
shall come and see you every day.” 

And for one week Thomasin literally ful- 
filled her word. She endeavored to make 
light of the wedding; and brought news of 
the preparations, and that she was invited 
to be present. The next week she was 
rather unwell, and did not appear. Noth- 
ing had as yet been done about the guineas, 
for Thomasin feared to address her husband 
again on,the subject, and Mrs. Yeobright 
had insisted upon this. 


One day just before this time Wildeve was 
standing at the door of the “Quiet Woman.” 
In addition to the upward path through the 
heath to Blackbarrow and Mistover, there 
was a road which branched from the high- 
way a short distance below the inn, and as- 
cended to Mistover by a circuitous and easy 
incline. This was the only route for vehi- 
cles to the captain’s retreat. A light cart 
from the nearest town descended the road, 
and the lad who was driving pulled up in 
front of the inn for something to drink. 

“ You come from Mistover ?” said Wildeve. 

“Yes. They are taking in good things up 
there. Going to be a wedding.” And the 
man buried his face in his mug. 

Wildeve had not received an inkling of 
the fact before, and a sudden expression of 
pain overspread his face. He turned for a 
moment into the passage to hide it. Then 
he came back again. 

“Do you mean Miss Vye ?” hesaid. “ How 
is it—that she can be married so soon ?” 

“By the will of God and a ready young 
ian, I suppose.” 

“You don’t mean Mr. Yeobright ?” 

“Yes. He has been creeping about with 
her all the spring.” 

“T suppose—she is immensely taken with 
him ?” 

“She is crazy about him, so their general 
servant of all work tells me. And that lad 
Charley that looks after the horse is all in a 
daze about it. The stun-poll has got fond 
like of her.” 

“Ts she lively—is she glad? Going to be 
married so soon—well!” 

“It isn’t so very soon.” 

“No; not so very soon.” 

Wildeve went in-doors to the empty room, 
a curious heart-ache within him. He rested 
his elbow upon the mantel-piece and his face 
upon his hand. When Thomasin entered 
the room he did not tell her of what he had 





heard. The old longing for Eustacia }aq that 
re-appeared in his soul, and it was maiy] al 
because he had discovered that it w 
other man’s intention to possess her, 

To be yearning for the difficult, to | 
weary of what offered; to care for the ye. i 
mote, to dislike the near: it wes Wildeye’s 
nature always. This is the true mark of 
the man of sentiment. Though Wildeve’s fo. 
vered feeling had not been elaborated to rea) 
poetical compass, it was of the standard he 
sort. Accident only had caused it to be lim- ‘ W 
ited in scope. The Swiss painter Godetyo; ; 
Mind was known as the Raffaelle of Cats. h 
Wildeve in the same light might have beey 
called the Rousseau of Egdon life. 


as aie rou 


e had 
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CHAPTER VII. Eg 
THE MORNING AND THE EVENING OF AX a 
EVENTFUL DAY. ‘ 
Tue wedding morning came. Nobody wh 
would have imagined from appearances that this 
Blooms End had any interest in Mistover In 
that day. A solemn stillness prevailed vh 
around the house of Clym’s mother, and 
there was no more animation in-doors. Mrs. 
Yeobright, who had declined to attend the 
ceremony, sat by the breakfast table in the TI) 
old room which communicated immediate- ny 
ly with the porch, her eyes listlessly direct- vl 
ed toward the open door. It was the room 
in which, six months earlier, the merry 
Christmas party had met, to which Eustacia ;orin 
came secretly and as a stranger. The only lis 
living thing that entered now was a spar- W 
row, and seeing no movements to cause 
alarm, he hopped boldly round the room, en- vi 
deavored to go out by the window, and flut- te 
tered among the pot-flowers. This roused 
the lonely sitter, who got up, released the sh 
bird, and went to the door, She was ex- q 
pecting Thomasin, who had written the ] 
night before to state that the time had come n 
when she would wish to have the money, ni 
and that she would, if possible, call this day. tl 
Yet Thomasin occupied Mrs. Yeobright’s di 
thoughts but slightly as she looked up the , p 
valley of the heath, alive with butterilies, b 
and with grasshoppers whose husky noises 
on every side formed a whispered chorus. A 
domestic drama, for which the preparations 
were now being made about three miles off, } 
was but little less vividly present to her 
eyes than if enacted before her. She tried 
to dismiss the vision, and walked about the 








garden plot; but her eyes ever and anon s 
sought out the direction of the parish church ] 
to which Mistover belonged, and her excited ( 
fancy clove the hills which divided the build- ] 
ing from her eyes. The morning wore away. ‘ 


Eleven o’clock struck: could it be that the 
wedding was then in progress? It must be i 


so. She went on imagining the scene at 
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hureh to which he had by 
} lhrd 


5 bride. She pictured the littl 
. of children by the gate as the pony- 
ve drove up in which, a 
irned, they were going to perform the 
uurney. Then she saw them enter 
proceed to the chancel and kneel, and 
ice seemed to go on. 
overed her face with her hands 
“ And 
rue it some day, and think of me!” 
remained thus, overcome } 
the old clock 
] 


d forth twelve strokes. Soon after, 


tis a mistake!” she groal ed. 


e she r\ 


in-doors 


bodings 


inds floated to her ear from over the 


sou 


The breeze came from that quarter, 


t had brought with it the notes of dis- 
gayly startin 
three, four, five. 


¢ off in a peal: one, 
The ringers at East 
announcing the nuptials of 
ia and her son. 


were 


Then it is over,” she murmured. 


ind life too will be over soon. And 
should I go on sealding my face like 
Cry about thing i 
il; one thread runs 
And yet we 


one n life, ery 
through the 
time to 


say a 


evening Wildeve came. Since 

isin’s marriage Mrs. Yeobright had 

| toward him that grim friendliness 

h at last arises in all such cases of un- 
Laffinity. The vision of what ought 

ve been is thrown aside in sheer wea- 
ss, and brow- beaten human endeavor 
tlessly makes the best of the fact that is. 
deve, to do him justice, had behaved 
ry courteously to his wife’s aunt; and it 
th no surprise that she saw him en- 
‘Thomasin has not been able to come as 
promised to do,” he replied to her in- 
which had for she 
vy that her niece was badly in want of 
ey. “The captain down last 
ght and personally pressed her to join 
em to-day. 


been anxious, 


came 


So, not to be unpleasant, she 

termined to go. They fetched her in the 

chaise, and are going to bring her 

it is done,” said Mrs. Yeobright. 
Have they gone to their new home ?” 

‘I don’t know. 


hen 


Mistover since Thomasin left to go.” 


. ~) . ” . | 
‘You did not go with her?” said she, as 


fthere might be good reasons why. 
I could not,” said Wildeve, reddening 
“We could not both leave 
it was rather a busy morning on ac- 
int of Southerton great market. 
ve you have something to give to Thom- 
If you like, I will take it.” 


Mrs. Yeobright hesitated, and wondered | 


Wildeve knew what the something was. 
Did she tell you of this?” she inquired. 


this time | 


s Thomasin | 


\ 


“Well, | 


Ihave had no news from | 


the | 


I be- | 
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“Not particularly. She casually dropped 

a remark about having arranged to fetch 
some article or other.” 
“Tt is hardly necessary to send it. She 
can have it whenever she chooses to come.” 
| “That won’t be yet. In the present state 
| of her health she must not go on walking so 
| much as she has done.” He added, witha 
faint twang of sarcasm: “ What wonderful 
| thing is it that I can not be trusted to 
| take ?” 

“Nothing worth troubling you with.” 

“One would think you doubted my hon- 
esty,” he said, with a laugh, though his col- 
or rose in a quick resentfulness frequent 
with him. 

“You need think such thing,” 
dryly. “It is simply that I, n- 
mon with the rest of the world, feel that 
there are certain things which had better be 
| done by certain people than by others.” 
| “As you like, as you like,” said Wildeve, 
laconically. “It is not worth arguing about. 
| Well, I think I must turn homeward again, 
as the inn must not be left long in charge 
lof the lad and the maid only.” 
| He went farewell being 
| scarcely so courteous as his greeting. But 
| Mrs. Yeobright knew him thoroughly by 
this time, and took little 
ner, vood or bad. 

When Wildeve was gone, Mrs. Yeobright 
and be the 
best course to adopt with regard to the 
| euineas which she had not liked to intrust 
to Wildeve. It was hardly that 
Thomasin had told him to ask for them, 
when the necessity for them had 
from the difficulty of obtaining money at 
|his hands. At the same time, Thomasin re- 
lally wanted them, and might be unable 


j aS { 
another week 


| . 
no said 


} 
sue, Ilt COr 


his way, his 


notice of his man- 


| 
| 
| 


stood considered what would 


credible 
k 


arisen 


oO 
at 
at 


ve 


come to Blooms End for 
least. To take or send the money to her 
the inn would be impolitic, since Wilde 
would pretty surely be present, or would 
the if, her 
aunt suspected, he treated her less kindly 
than she deserved to be treated, he 
then get the whole sum out of her gentle 
hands. But this particular evening 
Thomasin at Mistover, and any thing 
| might be conveyed to her there without the 
knowledge of her husband. Upon the whole, 
the opportunity was worth taking advan- 
tage of. 

Her son, too, was there, and was now mar- 
| ried. 
ment to render him his share of the money 
than the present. And the that 
would be afforded her, by sending him this 

vift, of showing how far she was from bear- 
ling him ill-will, cheered the sad mother’s 
| heart. 

She went up stairs and took from a locked 
drawer a little box, out of which she poured 
a hoard of broad unworn guineas that had 


discover transaction: and as 
might 


on 
was 


There could be no more proper mo- 


} 
cnance 
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lain there many a year. There were a hun- 
dred in all, and she divided them into two 
heaps, fifty in each. Tying up these in 
mall canvas bags, she went down to the 
varden and called to Christian Cantle, who 
vas loitering about in hope of a supper 

hich was not really owed him. Mrs. Yeo- 
vright gave him the money-bags, charged 
him to go to Mistover, and on no account to 
deliver them into any one’s hands save her 
son’s and Thomasin’s. On further thought 
she deemed it advisable to tell Christian 
precisely what the two bags contained, that 
he might be fully impressed with their im- 
portance. She had never had occasion to 
doubt his care or his honesty, and nobody 
could have foreseen that other qualities 
would be in requisition for such a simple 
errand. Christian pocketed the money-bags, 
promised the greatest carefulness, and set 
out on his way. 

“You need not hurry,” said Mrs. Yeo- 
bright. “It will be better not to get there 
till after dusk, and then nobody will notice 
you. Come back here to supper if it is not 
too late.” 

It was nearly nine o’elock when he began 
to ascend the ridge toward Mistover, but 
the long days of summer being at their cli- 
max, the first obscurity of evening had only 
just begun to tan the landscape. At this 
point of his journey Christian heard voices, 
and found that they proceeded from a com- 
pany of men and women who were travers- 
ing a hollow ahead of him, the tops only of 
their heads being visible. 

He paused and thought of the money he 
carried. It was almost too early even for 
Christian to seriously fear robbery: never- 
theless, he took a precaution which ever 
since his boyhood he had adopted whenever 
he carried more than two or three shillings 
upon his person—a precaution somewhat 
like that of the owner of the Pitt or Regen- 
ey diamond when filled with similar misgiv- 
ings. He took off his boots, untied the 
guineas, and emptied the contents of one 
little bag into the right boot, and of the 
other into the left, spreading them as flatly 
as possible over the bottom of each, which 
was really a spacious coffer by no means 
limited to the size of the foot. Pulling them 
on again and lacing them to the very top, 
he proceeded on his way, more easy in his 
head than under his soles. 

His path converged toward that of the 
noisy company, and on coming nearer he 
found to his relief that they were several 
East Egdon people whom he knew very well, 
while with them walked Fairway of Blooms 
End. 

“What! Christian going too?” said Fair- 
way, as soon as he recognized the new-comer. 
“You’ve got no young woman nor wife to 
your name to gie a gown-piece to, I’m sure.” 

“What d’ye mean ?” said Christian. 





“Why, the rafile. Going to the raf 


alle as 


well as ourselves ?” 

“Never knew a word o’t. Is it like eyy. 
gel-playing, or other smallest forms of l)]oo.. 
shed? I don’t want to go, thank you, Mic. 
ter Fairway, and no offense.” : 

“Christian don’t know the fun o’t, ang 
’twould be a fine sight for him,” said a buy. 
om woman. “There’s no danger at 4 
Christian. Every man puts in a shilliye 
apiece, and one wins a gown-piece for his 
wife or sweetheart, if he’s got one.” 

“Well, as that’s not my fortune, there's p 
meaning in it to me. But I should like 
see the fine spectacle, if there’s nothing o; 
the black-art in it, and if a man may look 
on without cost, or getting into any danger- 
ous tumult ?” 

“There will be no uproar at all,” said 
Timothy. “Sure, Christian, if you'd like to 
come, we'll see there’s no harm done.” 

“And no unseemly gayeties, I suppose? 
You see, neighbors, if so, it would be setting 
father a bad example, as he is so outwardly 
given. Buta gown-piece for a shilling, and 
no black-art—tis worth looking in to see 
and it wouldn’t hinder me half an hour, 
Yes, I'll come, if you'll step a little way to- 
ward Mistover with me afterward, suppos- 
ing night should have closed in, and nobod 
else is going that way ?” 

One or two promised; and Christian, di- 
verging from his direct path, turned dow 
the vale with his companions toward tl 
“Quiet Woman.” 

When they entered the large common 
room of the inn they found assembled there 
about ten men from among the neighboring 
population, and the group was increased hy 
the new coutingent to double that number 
Most of them were sitting round the roon 
in seats divided by wooden elbows like thos 
of cathedral stalls, which were carved with 
the initials of many an illustrious drunkard 
of former times who had passed his days 
and his nights between them, and now lay 
as an alcoholic cinder in the nearest chureh- 
yard. Among the cups on the long table 
before the sitter lay an open parcel of light 
drapery—the gown-piece, as it was called, 
which was to be rattled for. Wildeve was 
standing with his back to the fire-place, 
smoking a cigar; and the promoter of the 
raffle, a packman from a distant town, was 
expatiating upon the value of the fabric as 
material for a summer dress. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he continued, as thie 
new-comers drew up to the table, “ there's 
five have entered, and we want four more 
to make up the number. I think, by the 
faces of those gentlemen who haye just 
come in, that they are shrewd enough to 
take advantage of this rare opportunity of 
beautifying their ladies at a very trilling 
expense.” 

Fairway, Sam, and another placed their 
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llings on the table, and the man turned | 
» Christian. 
“No, Sir,” said Christian, drawing back 
aze of misgiving. “I am only 
poor chap come to look on, an’ it please | 
“Sir. I don’t so much as know how you 
If so be I was sure of getting it, I! 
ud put down the shilling ; but I couldn't 


o 


tha quick £ 


S 


erwise. 
“JT think you might almost be sure,” said 
peddler. “In fact, now I look into you 
face, even if I can’t say you are sure to win, 
Ican say that I never saw any thing look 
we like winning in my life.” 
“You'll anyhow have the same chance as 
e rest of us,” said Sam. | 
‘And the extra luck of being the last- 
r,’ said another. } 
“And I was born wi’ a caul, and perhaps 
can be no more ruined than drowned,” Chris- 
in added, beginning to give way. 
Ultimately Christian laid down his shil- 
y, the raffle began, and the dice went 
nd. When it came to Christian’s turn 
took the box with a trembling hand, 
hook it fearfully, and threw a pair-royal. 
ree of the others had thrown common low 
pairs, and all the rest mere points. 
~ “The gentleman looked like winning, as 
I said,” observed the chapman, blandly. | 
“Take it, Sir: the article is yours.” 
“Haw! haw! haw!” said Fairway. “I’m 
|_— if this isn’t the quarest start that ever 
I ] owed 1? 
“Mine?” asked Christian, with a vacant 
tare from his target eyes. “ I—I haven't 
cot neither maid, wife, nor widder belong- | 
ng to me at all, and I’m afeard ’twill make 
me laughed at to hae it, Master Traveller. 
What with being curious to join in, I never 
thought of that. What shall I do wi’ a | 
woman’s clothes, and not lose my decency ?” | 
“Keep it, to be sure,” said Fairway, “ if it 
is only forluck. Perhaps ’twill tempt some 
woman that thy poor careass had no power 
over when standing empty-handed.” 
“Keep it certainly,” said Wildeve, who | 
had idly watched the scene from a distance. 
The table was then cleared of the articles, | 
and the men began to drink. | 
“Well to be sure!” said Christian, half to | 
himself. “To think I should have 
born so lucky as this, and not have found it 
until now! What curious creatures 
these dice be—powerful rulers of us all, and 
yet at my command! I am sure I never} 
need be afeard of any thing after this.” | 
He handled the dice fondly one by one. 
“Why, Sir,” he said, in a confidential whis- | 
per to Wildeve, who was near his left hand, | 
“if I could only use this power that’s in me | 
of multiplying nioney, I might do some good 
to a near relation of yours, seeing what I 
have got about me of hers—eh ?” He tapped | 
one of his money-laden boots upon the floor. | 
“What do you mean ?” said Wildeve. | 


| 
been 


my 
out 


| dle. 
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“That’s a secret. Well, I must be going 
now.” He looked anxiously toward Fair- 
way. 

“Where are you going ?” Wildeve asked. 

“To Mistover Knap. I have to see Mrs. 
Thomasin there—that’s all.” 

“Tam going there too, to fetch Mrs. Wild- 
eve. Wecan walk together.” 

Wildeve in thought, and a 
look of inward illumination came into his 
It was money for his wife that Mrs. 
Yeobright could not trust him w Yet 
she could trust this fellow,” he said to him- 
self. “ Why, doesn’t that which belongs to 
the wife belong to the husband too ?” 

He called to the pot-boy to bring him his 
hat, and said, “ Now, Christian, I am ready.” 

“Mr. Wildeve,” said Christian, timidly, as 
he turned to leave the room, you 
mind lending me them wonderful little 
things that carry my luck inside ’em, that I 
might practice a bit by myself, you know ?” 
He looked wistfully at the dice and box ly- 
ing on the mantel-piece. 

“Certainly,” said Wildeve, carelessly. 
“They were only cut out by some lad with 
his knife, and worth nothing.” And 
Christian went back and privately pocketed 
them. 

Wildeve opened the door and looked out. 
The night was warm and cloudy. “ By Gad! 
‘tis dark,” he continued. “ But I 
we shall find our way.” 

“Tf we should lose the path it might be 
awkward,” said Christian. “A lantern is the 
only weapon that will make it safe for us.” 

“Let’s have a lantern by all means.” 
The stable lantern was fetched and lighted. 
Christian took up his gown-piece, and the 
two set out to ascend the hill. 

Within the room the men fell into chat, 
till their attention was for a moment drawn 

This large, 
proper recess, 


vo 


became lost 
eyes, 


ith. « “ 


“ would 


are 


suppose 


to the chimney-corner. was 
and, in addition to con- 
tained within its jambs, like many on Eg 
don, a receding seat, so that a person might 
sit there absolutely unobserved, provided 
there was no fire to light him up, as was the 
case now and throughout the summer. From 


its 


] 
! 
} 
I 


| the niche a single object protruded into the 


light from the candles on the table. It was 
a clay pipe, and its color was crimson red. 
The men had been attracted to this object 
by a voice behind the pipe asking for a 
light. 

“Upon my life it fairly startled me when 
you spoke,” said Fairway, handing a can- 
“Oh—'tis the reddleman. You've 
kept a quiet tongue, young man.” 

“Yes; I had nothing to say,” observed 
Venn. In a few he and 
wished the company good-night. 

Meanwhile Wildeve and Christian 
plunged into the heath. 

It was astagnant, warm, and misty night, 
full of all the heavy perfumes of new vege- 


minutes arose, 


had 
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tation not yet dried by hot suns, and among 
these particularly the scent of the fern. The 
lantern, dangling from Christian’s hand, 
brushed the feathery fronds in passing by, 
disturbing moths and other winged insects, 
which tlew out and alighted upon its horny 
panes. 

“So you have money to carry to Mrs. 
Wildeve ?” said Christian’s companion, after 
a silence. “Don’t you think it very odd 
that it shouldn’t be given to me ?” 

“As man and wife be one flesh, ’twould 
have been all the same, I should think,” 
said Christian. “But my strict documents 
was to give the money into Mrs. Wildeve’s 
hand; and ’tis well to do things right.” 

“No doubt,” said Wildeve. Any person 
who had known the circumstances might 
have perceived that Wildeve was mortified 
by the discovery that the matter in transit 
vas money, and not, as he had supposed 
when at Blooms End, some faney knickknack 
which only interested the two women them- | 
Mrs. Yeobright’s refusal implied | 
that his honor was not considered to be of | 
sufficiently good quality to make him a safe | 
bearer of his wife’s property. 





selves. 


“How very warm it is to-night, Chris- 
tian!” he said, panting, when they were 
nearly under Blackbarrow. 
down for a few minutes, for Heaven’s sake.’ 

Wildeve tiung himself down on the soft 
ferns, and Christian, placing the lantern on 
the ground, perched himself in a cramped 
position hard by, his knees almost touching 
his chin. He presently thrust one hand 
into his coat pocket, and began shaking it 
about. 

“What are you rattling in there?” said | 
Wildeve. 

“Only the dice, Sir,” said Christian, quick- 
ly withdrawing his hand. “What magical 
machines these little things be, Mr. Wild- 
eve! ’Tis a game I should never get tired 
of. Would you mind my taking ’em ont 
and looking at ’em for a minute to see how 
they are made? I didn’t like to look close 
before the other men for fear they should 
think it bad manners in me.” Christian 
took them out, and examined them in the 
hollow of his hand by the lantern light. 
“That these little things should carry such 
luck, and such charm, and such a spell, and 
such power in ’em, passes all I ever heard or 
seed,” he went on, with a fascinated gaze at 
the dice, which, as is frequently the case in 
country places, were made of wood, the 
points being burned upon each face with 
the end of a wire. 

“They are a great deal in a small com- 
pass, you think ?” 

“Yes. Do ye suppose they really be the | 
devil’s playthings, Mr. Wildeve? If so, ’tis 
no good sign that I be such a lucky man.” 


“Let us sit 





“You ought to win some money, now that 


— 


you then. Nowis your time, Christian, anq 
I would recommend you not to let it slip 
Some men are born to luck, some are not. I 
belong to the latter class.” 

“Did you ever know any body who was 
born to it besides myself?” 

“Oh yes. LIonce heard of an Italian who 
sat down at a gaming table with ouly 


a 
louis (that’s a foreign sovereign) in ] 


pocket. He played on for twenty-four hours. 


and won ten thousand pounds, stripping th: 
bank he had played against. Then there 
was another man who had lost a thousand 
pounds, and went to the broker’s next day 
to sell stock that he might pay the debt, 
The man to whom he owed the mone 
went with him in a hackney-coach; and to 
pass the time they tossed who should pay 
the fare. The ruined man won, and th 
other was tempted to continue the game, 
and they played all the way. When tly 
coachman stopped he was told to drive hon: 
again; the whole thousand pounds had been 
won back by the man who was going to 
sell.” 

“Ha! ha!—splendid!” exclaimed Chris- 
tian. “Go on—go on!” 
“Then there was a man named Rumbold, 
who was only a waiter at a club-house. He 
began playing first half-crown stakes, and 
then higher and higher, till he became very 
rich, got an appointment in India, and ros 
to be Governor of Madras. His daughter 
married a member of Parliament, and the 
Bishop of Carlisle stood godfather to one of 

the children.” 

“Wonderful! wonderful!” 

“And once there was a young man in 
America who lost his last dollar. He went 
out, sold his watch and chain; came in, aud 
lost them: went out and sold his umbrella; 
lost again: sold his hat; lost again: sold his 
coat, and came in in his shirt sleeves; lost 
again. Began taking off his boots, and then 
a looker-on gave him a trifle for his pluck. 
With this he won. Won back his coat, won 
back his hat, won back his umbrella, his 
watch, his money, and went out of the door 
a rich man.” 

“Oh, ’tis too good—it takes away my 
breath! Mr. Wildeve,I think I will try an- 
other shilling with you, as I am one of that 
sort; no danger can come o’t, and you can 
afford to lose.” 

“Very well,” said Wildeve, rising. Search- 
ing about with the lantern, he found a large 
flat stone, which he placed between himself 
and Christian, and sat down again. The 
lantern was opened to give more light, and 
its rays directed upon the stone. Christian 
put down a shilling, Wildeve another, and 
each threw. Christian won. They played 
for two. Christian won again. 

“Let us try four,” said Wildeve. 
played for four. 





) 


They 
This time the stakes were 


’ ! rT: 
you've got them. Any woman would marry | won by Wildeve. 
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“Ah, those little accidents will, of course, |mencing the game his intention had been 
metimes happen to the luckiest man,” he | nothing further than a bitter practical joke 
served. |on Mrs. Yeobright. To win the money, fairly 
‘And now I have no more money!” ex- | or otherwise, and to hand it contemptuous- 

laimed Christian, excitedly. “And yet if | ly to Thomasin in her aunt’s presence, had 
t could go on,I should get it back again, | been the dim adumbration of his purpose. 
dmore. I wish this was mine.” He struck | But men are drawn from their intentions, 

s boot upon the ground, se that the guin- levenin the course of carrying them out, and 

s chinked within. it was extremely doubtful, by the time the 

“What! you have not put Mrs. Wildeve’s | twentieth guinea had been reached, whether 

ey there ?” | Wildeve was conscious of any other inten- 

“Yes, ‘Tis forsafety. Is it any harm to | tion than that of winning for hisown person- 

with a married lady’s money, when, ifI| al benefit. Moreover, he was now no longer 
[shall only keep my winnings, and give | gambling for his wife’s money, but for Yeo- 
r her own allthe same; andif t’other man | bright’s: though of this fact Christian, in 
s, her money will go to the lawful own- | his apprehensiveness, did not inform him. 
r?” It was nearly eleven o’clock when, with 
“None at all.” almost ashriek, Christian placed Yeobright’s 
Wildeve had been brooding ever since | last bright guinea upon the stone. In forty 
started on the mean estimation in | seconds it had gone the way of its compan- 
hich he was held by his wife’s friends, and | ions. 

cut his heart severely. As the minutes Christian turned and flung himself on the 
had passed, he had gradually drifted into a} ferns in an agony of remorse. “Oh, what 

engeful intention without knowing the | shall Ido with my wretched self?” he groan- 

recise moment of forming it. This wasto|ed. “What shall I do? Will any good 
ch Mrs. Yeobright a lesson, as he consid- | Heaven have mercy upon my wicked soul ?” 
red it to be; in’other words, to show her,| “Do? Live on just the same.” 
could, that her niece’s husband was| “I won’t live on just the same. I'll die. 
the proper guardian of her niece’s property. | I say you are a—a—” 

“Well, here goes!” said Christian, begin- “A man sharper than my neighbor.” 

xy to unlace one boot. “I shall dream “Yes, aman sharper than my neighbor; a 

t nights and nights, I suppose, but I shall | regular sharper.” 

rays swear my flesh don’t crawl when I} “Poor chips-in-porridge, you are very un- 

k o’t.” | mannerly.” 

He thrust his hand into the boot, and| “Idon’t know about that. And Isay you 
thdrew one of poor Thomasin’s precious | are unmannerly, you are poor chips-in-por- 
euineas, piping hot. Wildeve had already | ridge. Yes, that’s what I say.” 
placed a sovereign on thestone. The game | Christian then pulled on his boots, and 
was then resumed. Wildeve won first, and | with heavy breathings which could be heard 
Christian ventured another, winning him-| to some distance, dragged his limbs togeth- 

if this time. The game fluctuated, but | er, arose, and tottered away out of sight. 
the average was in Wildeve’s favor. Both | Wildeve set about shutting the lantern to 
men became so absorbed in the game that} return to the house, for he deemed it too 
they took no heed of any thing but the pig- | late to go to Mistover to meet his wife, who 

1y objects immediately beneath their eyes: | was to be driven home in the captain’s four- 
the flat stone, the open lantern, the dice, and | wheel. While he was closing the little horn 
the few illuminated fern leaves which lay | door, a figure slowly rose from behind a 
under the light were the whole world to | neighboring bush, and came forward into 
them. the lantern light. It was the tall crimson 

At length Christian lost rapidly; and | form of the reddleman. 
presently, to his horror, the whole fifty 
guineas belonging to Thomasin had been | tian sill 
handed over to his adversary. 

“T don’t care—I don’t care!” he moaned, | CHAPTER VIII. 
and desperately set about untying his left 
boot to get at the other fifty. ‘The devil 
will toss me into the flames on his three- 
pronged fork for this night’s work, I know. WILDEVE stared. Venn looked coolly to- 
But perhaps I shall win yet, and then I'll} ward Wildeve, and without a word being 
get a wife to sit up with me o’ nights, and I| spoken, he deliberatly sat himself down 
won't be afeard, I won’t! Here’s another | where Christian had been seated, thrust his 
for ee, my man.” He slapped another guin- | hand into his pocket, drew out a sovereign, 
ea down upon the stone, and the dice-box | and laid it on the stone. 
was rattled again. | “You have been watching us from behind 

Time passed on. Wildeve began to be as | that bush?” said Wildeve. 
excited as Christian himself. When com-| Thereddlemannodded. “Down with your 


A NEW FORCE DISTURBS THE CURRENT OF 
THE GAME, 
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stake,” he said. “Or haven’t you pluck 
enough to go on?” 

Now gambling is a species of amusement 
which is much more easily begun with full 
pockets than left off with the same; and 
though Wildeve in a cooler temper might 
have prudently declined this invitation, 
the excitement of his recent success carried 
him completely away. He placed one of 
the guineas on the slab beside the reddle- 
man’s sovereign. ‘Mine is a guinea,” he 
said, 

“A cninea that’s not your own,” said Venn, 
sarcastically. 

“Itismy own,” answered Wildeve, haugh- 
tily. “It is my wife’s; and what is hers is 
mine.” 

“Very well; let’s make a beginning.” He 
shook the box, and threw eight, ten, and 
nine; the three casts amounting to twenty- 
seven, 

This encouraged Wildeve. He took the 
box; and his three casts amounted to forty- 
five. 

Down went another of the reddleman’s 
sovereigns against his first one, which Wild- 
eve laid. This time Wildeve threw fifty-one 
points, but no pair. The reddleman looked 
grim, threw a raffle of aces, and pocketed 
the stakes. 

“Here you are again!” said Wildeve, con- 
temptuously. “ Double the stakes.” He laid 
two of Thomasin’s guineas, and the reddle- 
man his two pounds. Venn won again; new 
stakes were laid on the stone, and the gam- 
blers proceeded as before. 

Wildeve was a nervous and excitable man; 
and the game was beginning to tell upon his 
temper. He writhed, fumed, shifted his seat; 
and the beating of his heart was almost au- 
dible. Venn sat with lips impassively closed 
and eyes reduced to a pair of unimportant 
twinkles; he scareely appeared to breathe. 
He might have been an Arab, an automa- 
ton; he would have been like a red sand- 
stone statue but for the motion of his arm 
with the dice-box. 

The game fluctuated, now in favor of one, 
now in favor of the other, without any great 
advantage ontheside of either. Nearly twen- 
ty minutes were passed thus. The light of 
the candle had by this time attracted heath- 
flies, moths, and other winged creatures of 
night, which floated round the lantern, flew 
into the flame, or beat about the faces of the 
two players. Then a rabbit, wonder-struck 
at the proceedings, would approach the edge 
of the hollow, and, with ears erect, fix its 
large timid eyes upon the scene, as if rea- 
soning on what mankind and candle-light 
could possibly have to do in these haunts 
at this untoward hour; presently turning, 
stamping, and leaping away. Sometimes 
two or three rabits would come and look on 
at the same time, and on hearing the rustle 
Wildeve would say, “ What’s that ?” and lift 
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his eyes; when they instantly vanished } 
hind the fern and heather. 

But neither of the men paid much atten. 
tion to these things, their eyes being coy. 
centrated upon the little flat stone, whic) 
to them was an arena vast and important as 
a battle-field. By this time a change had 
come over the game: the reddleman won coy- 
tinually. At length sixty guineas—Thoma. 
sin’s fifty, and ten of Clym’s—had passed 
into his hands. Wildeve was reckless, fran- 
tic, exasperated. 

“Won back his coat,” said Venn, slyly. 

Another throw, and the money went the 
same way. 

“*Won back his hat,’” continued Venn. 

“Oh, oh!” said Wildeve. 

“Won back his watch, won back his 


e- 


}money, and went out of the door a rich 


man,’” added Venn, sentence by sentence, 
as stake after stake passed over to him. 

“Five more!” shouted Wildeve, dashing 
down the money. “And three casts be 
hanged—one shall decide.” 

The red automaton opposite lapsed into 
silence, nodded, and followed his example. 
Wildeve rattled the box, and threw a pair 
of sixes and five points. He clapped his 
hands: “ Ihave done it this time—hurrah!” 

“There are two playing, and only one has 
thrown,” said the reddleman, quietly bring- 
ing down the box. The eyes of each were 
then so intently converged upon the stone 
that one could fancy their beams were vis- 
ible, like rays in a fog. 

Venn lifted the box, and, behold! a triplet 
of sixes was disclosed. 

Wildeve was full of fury. While the red- 
dleman was grasping the stakes Wildeve 
seized the dice, and hurled them, box and 
all, into the darkness, uttering a fearful im- 
precation. Then he arose, and began stamp- 
ing up and down like a madman. 

“Ts it all over, then?” said Venn. 

“No, no!” cried Wildeve. “I mean to 
have another chance yet. I must!” 

“ But, my good man, what have you done 
with the dice ?” 

“Tthrew them away. It was a moment- 
ary irritation. What afool lam!’ Here, 
come and help me to look for them—we 
must find them again.” Wildeve snatched 
up the lantern, and began anxiously prowl- 
ing among the furze and fern. 

“You are not likely to find them there,” 
said Venn, following. “What did you do 
such a crazy thing as that for? Here’s the 
box. The dice can’t be far off.” 

Wildeve turned the light eagerly upon 
the spot where Venn had found the box, and 
mauled the herbage right and left. In the 
course of a few minntes one of the dice was 
found. They searched on for some time, 
but no other was to be seen. 

“Never mind,” said Wildeve; “let’s play 
with one.” 
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‘Aoreed,” said Ve nn. sible on such nhabiine tore - the hi vediesaniid 
Down they sat again, and recommenced | of a letter by the light of two or three. The 
th single guinea stakes; and the play went | incongruity between the men’s deeds and 
,smartly. But Fortune had unmistakably | their environment was striking. The soft, 
en in love with the reddleman to-night. | juicy vegetation of the hollow in which 
on steadily, till he was the owner of | they sat, gently rustling in the warm air, the 
rteen more of the gold pieces. Seventy-| wild animals around, the uninhabited hills, 
of the hundred guineas were now his, | the chink of guineas, the rattle of the dice, 
deve possessing only twenty-one. The | the exelamations of the players, combined to 
t of the two opponents was now sin-| form such a bizarre exhibition of cireum- 
Apart from facial motions, a com-| stances as had never before met on those 
diorama of the fluctuations of the} hills since they first arose ont of the deep. 
nt on in their eyes. A diminutive} Wildeve had lifted the box as soon as the 
e-tlame was mirrored in each pupil, and | lights were obtained, and the solitary die 
| have been possible to distinguish | proclaimed that the game was still against 
between the moods of hope and the | him. 
s of abandonment, even as regards the} “I won’t play any more: you've been 
L bed 


man, though his facial muscles be-| tampering with the dice! 


1 nothing at all. Wildeve played on | “ How—when they were your own ?” said 
e recklessness of despair. | the reddleman. 
as about this time th: . alarge death’s-| “ We’llchange the game: the lowest point 
ud moth advanced from the obscure outer | shall win the stake—it may cut off my ill 
wheeled twice round the lantern, flew | luck. Do you refuse ?” 
4 at the candle, and extinguished it | “No go on,” said Venn. 
he force of the blow. Wildeve had just} Wildeve had now ten guineas left; and 
yn, but had not lifted the box to see | each laid five. Wildeve threw three points, 
1e had cast; and now it was impos- | Venn two, and raked in the coins. The oth- 
| er seized the die, and clinched his teeth upon 
he shrieked. “Now,|it in sheer rage, as if he would bite it in 
pieces. “Never give in—here are my last 
five!” he cried, throwing them down. “Hang 
the glow-worms—they are going out! Why 
“Christian had some. I wonder where he | don’t you burn, you little fools? Stir them 
Christian !” up with a thorn,’ 
But there was noreply to Wildeve’s shont,| He probed the glow-worms with a bit of 
. mournful whining from the herons | stick, and rolled them over, till the bright 


Vhat the infernal! 


w what shall we do? Perhaps I have 
rown six. Have you any matches ?” 


| 
‘None,” said Venn. \t 
la 


h were nesting lower down the vale. | side of their tails was upward. 
men looked blankly round without ris-|  “There’s light enough. Throw on,” said 
vy. As their eyes grew accustomed to the Venn. 

larkness they perceived faint greenish 

nts of light among the grass and fern. 


Wildeve brought down the box within 
i he shining circle, and looked eagerly. He 
lights dotted the hill-side like stars} had thrown ace. “Well done! I said it 
ofa low magnitude. | would turn, and it has turned.” Venn said 
“Ah—glow-worms,” said Wildeve. “Wait | nothing, but his hand shook slightly. 
inute. We can continue the game. | He threw ace also. 
| “Oh! said Wildeve. ‘Curse me!” 
, The die smacked the stone a second time. 
| was ace again. Venn looked gloomy, 
| 
| 


Venn sat still, and his companion went 
ither and thither till he had gathered thir- 
teen glow-worms—as many as he could find 
na space of four or five minutes—upon a 
lock leaf which he pulled for the purpose. | pieces, the cleft sides uppermost. 
rhe reddleman emitted a low, humorous “T’ve thrown nothing at all,” he said. 
laugh when he saw his adversary return with “Serves me right; it was I who cracked 
se. “ Determined to go on, then?” he| the die—I heard it. Here, take your money. 
said, dryly. | Blank is less than one.” 
I always am in such cases,” said Wild- “T don’t wish it.” 

ve, angrily. And shaking the glow-worms| “Take it, I say—you’ve won it!” And 
‘om the leaf, he ranged them with a trem-| Wildeve threw the stakes against the red- 
ling hand in a circle on the stone, leaving | dleman’s chest. Venn gathered them up, 
i space in the middle for the descent of the | arose, and withdrew from the hollow, Wild- 
lice-box, over which the thirteert tiny lamps | eve sitting stupefied. 
threw a pale phosphorescent shine. | When he had come to himself he also 

The game was again renewed. It hap- | arose, and, with the extinguished lantern in 
pened to be that season of the year at which | his hand, went toward the high-road. On 
slow-worms put forth their greatest brill- lreaching it he stood still. The silence of 
mey, and the light they yielded was more | night pervaded the whole heath except in 
than ample for the purpose, since it is pos- | one direction, and that was toward Mistover. 


ae w: the die was seen to be lying in two 
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and presently saw two carriage lamps de- 
scending the hill. Wildeve screened him- 
self under a bush, and waited. 

The vehicle came on and passed before him. 
It was a hired carriage, and behind the coach- 
man were two persons whom he knew well. 
There sat Eustacia and Yeobright, the arm 
of the latter being round her waist. The 
course of their journey was toward the tem- 
porary home which Clym had hired and fur- 
nished, about five miles to the eastward. 

Wildeve forgot the loss of the money at 
the sight of his lost love, whose preciousness 
in his eyes was increasing in geometrical 
progression with each new incident that re- 
minded him of their hopeless division. 
Brimming with the subtilized misery that 
he was capable of feeling, he followed the 
opposite way toward the inn. 

About the same moment that Wildeve 
stepped into the highway, Venn also had 
reached it at a point a hundred yards far- 
ther on, and he, hearing the same wheels, 
likewise waited till the carriage should 
come up. When he saw who sat therein, 
he seemed to be disappointed. Reflecting 
a minute or two, during which interval the 
carriage rolled on, he crossed the road, and 
took ashort-cut through the furze and heath 
to a point where the turnpike-road bent 
round in ascending a hill. He was now 
again in front of the carriage, which pres- 
eutly came up at a walking pace. Venn 
stepped forward and showed himself. 

Eustacia started when the lamp shone 
upon him, and Clym’s arm was involunta- 
rily withdrawn from her waist. He said, 
“What—Diggory? you are having a lonely 
walk.” 

“Yes; I beg your pardon for stopping 
you,” said Venn. “But I am waiting here 
for Mrs. Wildeve: I have something to give 
her from Mrs. Yeobright. Can you tell me 
if she’s gone home from the party yet?” 

“No. But she will be leaving soon. You 
may possibly meet her at the corner.” 

Venn made a farewell obeisance, and 
walked back to his former position, where 
the by-road from Mistover joined the high- 
way. Here he remained fixed for nearly 
half an hour, and then another pair of lights 
came down the hill. It was the old-fash- 
ioned wheeled nondescript belonging to the 
captain, and Thomasin sat in it alone, driven 
by Charley. 

The reddleman came up as they slowly 
turned the corner. ‘I beg pardon for stop- 
ping you, Mrs. Wildeve,” he said. “But I 
have something to give you privately from 
Mrs. Yeobright.” He handed a small par- 
cel; it consisted of the hundred guineas he 
had just won, roughly twisted up in a piece 
of paper. 

Thomasin recovered from her surprise, 
and took the packet. “ That’s all, ma’am— 





tir, 
I wish you good-night,” he said, and vanish. 
ed from her view. 

Thus Venn, in his anxiety to rectify mat. 
ters, had placed in Thomasin’s hands yy; 
only the fifty guineas which rightly belong. 
ed to her, but also the fifty intended foy so 
cousin Clym. His mistake had been baseo 
upon Wildeve’s words at the opening of th: 
game, when he indignantly denied that t); 
first guinea was not his own. It had no: 
occurred to the reddleman that at half-wa 
through the performance Thomasin’s mone 
was exhausted, the continuation being wit), 
that of another person; and it was an erro; 
which afterward helped to cause more mis. 
fortune than treble the loss in money yaly, 
could have done. ; 

The night was now somewhat advanced. 
and Venn plunged deeper into the heat) 
till he came to a ravine where his van was 
standing—a spot not more than two hup- 
dred yards from the site of the gambling 
bout. He entered this movable home ot 
his, lit his lantern, and, before closing his 
door for the night, stood reflecting on the 
circumstances of the preceding hours. Whil 
he was standing thus, a form advanced halt- 
ingly from behind the van, and a trembling 
voice said: 

“Mr. Venn, I seed the shape of your cara- 
van in the dark, and I crept up to it, and 
waited till you came, to ask ye to be m 
champion in a great trouble. Oh, Mr. Venn, 
I am afeard to face Mrs. Yeobright again. 
What will be done to me for a wickedness 
without equal!” 

“T hope it is a lesson you will never for- 
get,” said Venn, sternly. “ But it is all right 
now. Isawitall. Go home, and tell Mrs. 
Yeobright to-morrow that the money is sate 
delivered. I took it from Mr. Wildeve, and 
gave it into the proper hands. Come, you 
need not be afraid—see there, the dawn is 
visible already.” 

He pointed as he spoke to the north quar- 
ter of the heavens, which, the clouds hav- 
ing cleared off, was bright with a soft sheen 
at this midsummer time, though it was only 
between one and two o’clock. Christian 
gasped his gratitude to Venn, fixed his eyes 
on the light sky as on a friend, and went his 
way. Venn, thoroughly weary, then closed 
his door and flung himself down to sleep. 


THE CLIFFS AT NEWPORT. 

O Newport! chosen sweetheart of the sea, 

Wooed by the waves at each returning tide: 
The strong rocks guard thee, lest thou daintily _ 

Shouldst, slipping ’twixt their crags, flee as his bride. 
O waves! that beat upon a hopeless shore, 

That ask and call, and weeping, turn again: 
So shall you rise and fall for evermore, 

Nor even time shall bring you joy for pain. 


Within the silent chamber of my heart 
It is as with the city and the sea; 
For Fate is strong, and holds me still apart 
From one who hopes, and trusting, waits for me. 
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JENNY GRIDLEY’S CONCESSION. 
ENNY GRIDLEY looked and listened, 


b 


an interest which she did not think of 
aining, nor hardly of hiding. 
be 
, man, and she had long since learned 
oung ladies must not be seen gazing 


1 with eyes of enthusiasm, especially | 


are of marriageable age and attract- 
xterior. 
t this man was something more than a 
He was a novelty, and a legitimate 


ect of curiosity and almost of awe; he } 
s the very first “eminent author” who | 


ulever come under her inspection. With- 
t stopping to argue the matter at all, it 
med to her perfectly proper to watch a 
rson whose 
yme she had seen scores of times in capital 
tters, and of whose distinguished presence 
t the Pier she had been informed by the 
When a gentleman is public 
roperty to such an extent as that, what 
onder that a country belle with a taste for 
sht literature should feel free to take a 
it in a parlor window, hide her eager face 
i little behind the stuffy crimson curtain, 


wspapers. 
rs 


| so feed upon his sublime countenance | 


| wondrous discourse ? 
Jenny did not envy the lady who was 
‘ing with the eminent author. She had 
eated herself on the inside of the window, 
th a feeling that she would Lot for any 
¢ be on the outside of it and in that 
woman’s thorny place. How very hard it 
ist be to keep one’s own end up in a dia- 
cue where one’s fellow is a genius, and 
speak of nothing lower than the misti- 
est sublimities of thought and poesy! Hav- 
ing a New England girl’s reverence for such 
ltitudes, Jenny regarded people who be- 
mged amid them with a kind of uneasy 
ave. Moreover, being something of a belle, 
and, what was much more, a Gridley, she 
did not faney surroundings which made her 
conscious of personal inferiority. 
“ How little he wouid care to talk to me !” 
said to herself; and the thought, instead 
of bowing her in willing humility, gave her 
a feeling akin to petulance. She was dis- 
posed to arise in her Gridleyhood and do 
some kind of battle. 

“T wouldn’t know him for any thing,” 
thought this untamable young lady. “I 
couldn’t bear to be joked at, and I’m not 
used to being patronized. I wonder if he 
would trouble himself to even patronize me ? 
No, I don’t wonder at all,” she added, recall- 
ng the Gridley position in Windham Coun- 
ty and the mints of Gridley money. “I 
won’t wonder, and I won’t care.” 

Meantime, without purpose, and almost 


done might almost say eavesdropped, | 


sure, the object of her attention | 


books she had read, whose | 
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| To her surprise, and somewhat to her disap- 
pointment, he was not communing of liter- 
ature. He was talking very much as inferi- 
or natures talk, and about just such subjects 
| as interest people who have never corrected 
| a proof-sheet. He was delighted with Nar- 
ragansett Pier; he spoke with enthusiasm 
;of the fun of surf-bathing; he told with 
| boyish glee how he had been tumbled in- 
shore by the rollers; he described with ani- 
}mation the rescue of a pretty young lady 
| from a “hole” by a “dark and handsome” 
| gentleman. 

“Tt ought to have ended in an offer on 
the spot,” he said. “I hoped to hear him 
say, ‘My dear unknown, I love you to dis- 
traction.’ But it appears that he was the 
| wrong man in the right place. He has 

wife already.” 


a 


“Dear me!” thought Jenny, quite approv- 
| ing of these sentiments. “T’ll get into ahole 
| to-morrow, if he is only within reach of me.” 
The great man’s pleasant, jolly, common- 
| place talk had quite dissipated her petulant 
| Suspicions as to his unapproachableness and 
| his supposed scorn of her unliterary and un- 
| famous self. She already began to feel sure 
| that Mr. Ernest Massinger (to call him by 
one of his noms de plume) would be a most 
agreeable acquaintance, and might easily 
become a—well, a cherished friend. 
| “What a miserable failure of a romance!” 
| said the lady in the veranda. “Why didn’t 
| you save the young person yourself, and 
| havethe thing turn out right? You shouldn't 
let such chances slip. You know you ought 


to get married.” 

| Jenny so fully sympathized with these 
remarks, and especially perhaps with the 

| final application, that she came near joining 

| in the dialogue with a giggle. 

“Only show me another pretty creature 
|in a hole!’ returned Massinger. “T’lldrown 
| the man who attempts to get ahead of me. 
And then, the lady once safe on the beach, 
we'll go straight to the altar in our bathing 
} dresses. Will that be up to your notions of 
| the correct thing, Mrs. Armstrong ?” 

“Oh, it’s that showy, lofty New York wom- 
an!” thought Jenny, remembering a tall 
blonde lady whose beauty and style had al- 
ready attracted her notice. 
a relative of his. 
mate.” 

“Yon trifler!” Mrs. Armstrong was mean- 
while saying. “I want you to talk serious- 

ly on this subject. Itis high time that you 
| solemnly attended to it. Do you mean to 
bachelorize your life out? Of course not. 
Then why don’t you set to work at some one 
| of these pretty girls here and make her hap- 
|py? Now answer me seriously. I don’t 
want any more levity.” 

“Tt isn’t levity, Mrs. Armstrong; it’s sheer 


“T hope she is 
They seem pretty inti- 





unconsciously, she was listening to the con- | desperation. I can’t get married ; I mustn’t 


versation of the great novelist and lecturer. 
Vor. LVIL—No. 339.—29 


| try. I haven’t money enough.” 
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Jenny drew back a little from the window, 
fearing lest she might soon hear overmuch 
even of the affairs of a notoriety. Mean- 
time she thought of her own quarter of a 
million, and felt a solvent satisfaction in 
the possession of it—a true Gridley joy in 
abundant dollars and cents. 

“What nonsense!” argued Mrs. Armstrong, 
with an earnestness which still made itself 
audible, “ You don’t want any money. The 
lady must furnish that. If you provide the 
fame and social position, your wife must con- 
tribute the filthy lucre. It is an even ex- 
change, and every body would say so. Then 
you could take your time to write master- 
pieces, instead of being kept down, as you 
say, to mere ephemeralities because they 
sell.” 

“What a dream!” murmured Massinger, 
so light-mindedly that Jenny continued to 
listen. “‘ What a sweet, sweet vision! Too 
sweet to be true. These heiresses—don’t 
you know, my romantic friend ?—these heir- 
esses think ever so much of themselves. A 
girl with a hundred thousand holds that she 
has a right to demand youth, beauty, dis- 
tinction—and two hundred thousand. Now 
I may be beautiful and distinguished, but I 
am thirty-five years old, and I have fifteen 
hundred a year. Please to show me the 
heiress who sets a monstrous value on a fame 
which is worth fifteen hundred a year.” 

“T think I could find one,” affirmed Mrs. 
Armstrong. “Why, there’s a lot of girls 
just come—four daughters of Croesus, in 
brown bombazine, or something of that sort.” 

Jenny rose as suddenly as a regard to si- 
lence would permit, and slid away from the 
window with a face the color of a peony. 
Four daughters of Creesus in brown bom- 
bazine, or something of that sort! She per- 
fectly hated that insolent, flashy, overdressed 
New York woman, and would have been glad 
to see her swamped, with all her finery, by 
a Narragansett roller. Of course she heard 
no more of the conversation, and was infuri- 
ated that she had listened to it at all. Nor 
did she tarry in the parlor, although a local 
band of music had let loose its melodious 
clamor there, and some nice-looking minions 
of the world had commenced dancing. She 
hurried to her room, looked over all her 
dresses, selected one with many misgivings, 
and putiton. It was not satisfactory ; they 
all seemed to her pitiably plebeian just now ; 
but, at any rate, it was not brown, and it did 
not look like bombazine. 

When she returned to the parlor she found 
her uncle and aunt, her four cousins, and 
three sisters all sitting in a row against the 
wall, as unobtrusive as so many figures in the 
paper, and gazing silently at the dancers. 
There were two solid millions of dollars to 
whom (or which) nobody spoke, and with 
whom nobody cared to caper. Meantime 


of sycophantic gentlemen, and Mr. Massin. 
ger was being stared at, or smiled at, or talk. 
ed at, by a score of ladies. Jenny did no} 
want to join herself to her own unnoticeg 
flesh and blood, and had stern thoughts of 
going forth to pout in the seclusion of the 
veranda. However, her aunt grimly smileq 
her to a vacant chair, and so she sat herself 
down in the long battle front of Gridleys, 
“What have you got off your pretty, qui i 
dress for ?” solemnly whispered the dowager. 
general of the party. 

“T hate it,” said Jenny, remembering Mrs 
Armstrong with indignation, and ready 
therefore to do battle with her aunt, so un. 
reasonable are even the sweetest of us, 

“ Hate it!” stared Mrs. Tucker. (She was 
sister of Jenny’s deceased father, and wif 
of the junior partner of the late Gridley and 
Tucker, the founders of the great Mohegan 
Mills Company.) “What do you mean, 
child? I’m sure it cost enough.” 

“T hate to see four of us dressed out of 
the same piece, as though we had bought it 
at wholesale. It looks so cheap!” 

Mrs. Tucker crisped the thin lips of her 
wide mouth, and lifted her granite-colored 
eyes to the ceiling. There was a tendency 
to extravagance in Jenny which she often 
felt called upon to combat. But the girl 
was very sharp in an argument, and the 
dowager-general had found that she could 
usually do best by looking solemn, thus put- 
ting the thing, as it were, to Jenny's con- 
science. 

“Tt gives us such an air of merchandise, 
too,” added the young lady. “ I’ve no doubt 
people often want to ask whether the four 
Misses Gridley are to be sold by the bale or 
by the yard.” 

There was something particularly wicked 
in that word “bale.” All the younger mem- 
bers of the family but herself were a tritle 
too stout for perfect beauty. 

“T am sure we ought not to speak lightly 
of merchandise,” replied Mrs. Tucker, who 
saw, or thought she saw, that she must hold 
her peace no longer. ‘ My dear good broth- 
er made all his property by manufacturing 
and selling merchandise.” 

Although Jenny’s father had been taken 
from the world some six years previous, she 
felt that it was cruel thus to hurl his mem- 
ory-at her head, merely to silence her; but, 
being a girl of good heart, healthy temper, 
and sound principles, she suppressed her in- 
dignation, and tried to compose herself by 
a long imposition of silence. While she is 
in this quiescent state, doing nothing and 
saying nothing to push on our story, let us 
take a glance at the Gridleys as a race. 

They were manufacturing people, able 
and successful in business, unimpeachable 
in character and works, excellent specimens 
of the old New England type. To Jenny 





Mrs. Armstrong was the centre of a group 


and her three sisters the late Amos Gridley 
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Le queathed a million of dollars, and his 
ented wife had bequeathed the results 
perhaps as many prayers and counsels. 
¢> would have been glad to have inherit- 
ed a little more beauty, as, for instance, a| 
le less breadth of cheek-bone and a lit- 
jess squareness of figure. As it was, the | 
one of them whom people ever called 
was the youngest, our heroine. For 
reason, and also through sisterly affec- 

the three elders had come to speak of 

as a beauty, while she herself had 
rmedin a manner to accept the character, 
though somewhat painfully aware that | 
brownish hair was of no particular col- 

nd that her features were by no means 

: enough to make her photograph sala- 

As for taste, style, and the other quali- 
which go to constitute a leader in fine | 
ety, we have heard how slightingly her | 
me could be spoken of, and we must | 
it that in general she had much to learn. | 
Rustic as metropolitans and cosmopoli- | 
ns might think these girls, they had a| 
1 


ol 


Au 


| 


self-respect, and even a consciousness 
of patricianism. They thought something | 
of themselves personally, and a very great 
| of the Gridleys as a family, and not a} 
Why should 
not hold their name in esteem? As 
far back as the oldest living representative 
f the breed could remember, it had always 
da superior sort of house over its untar- 
shed head, and the owner of that house 
ul been called “Square Gridley.” Of 
urse they did not pretend to be Simon | 
Pure aristocrats ; they frankly admitted (if | 
you pressed them a little) that they were 
not certainly of noble descent; nor did they 
nsider themselves on a par with historic 
ntes, such as Pinckneys, Monroes, Jays, 
ind Adamses, 
But then, don’t you see? they were Grid- 
There was an immense substructure 
upbuilding of pride in the mere repeti- 
tion of that statement. The oftener they 
said it over to each other, the more it seem- 
edto amount to. It gave a dignity to their 
commonest ways, and a temple-like sanctity 
to their old-fashioned brick house, and an 
Imost sacramental character to the favorite 
family dishes. They became accustomed, 


little of the Gridley money. 


S. 
} 
1G 


ley million. 


| be to certain gentlemen. 


| 
| 
| 


tions—were partly the result of family af- 
fection, and partly of pride of purse. All 
the Gridleys, the young people as well as 


| the elders, had a grain too much of vener- 


ation for their worldly possessions. They 
all believed, for instance, that every mar- 
riageable man who came near them wanted 
to espouse one of the girls, and wanted it 
mainly in order to secure a slice of the Grid- 
They believed, also, that this 
same million, combined with the kindred 
Tucker million, so finished off their natural 
worthiness as to make them fit for any so- 
ciety inthe country. Nor did they frequent 
sufficiently those regions of the earth which 
knew not their greatness to shake these com 
fortable credences. Once a year they went 
to New York to shop, and once a year they 
visited the sea-side to bathe. In both these 
resorts they got small attention and rever- 
ence, but they kept self-respect fully and 
shyly to themselves, talked their own well- 
descended Gridley talk, and so preserved un- 
diluted their Gridley notions. 

Meantime all the girls held on to the an- 
cient name which they prized so highly. It 
was two or three years since the youngest 
had come out, and still no break occurred 
in this harmonious quartette of virginity. 
There was even no breach of promise ; there 
Had there been 
Well, the girls all smiled when 
the subject was alluded to, as though it were 
not a sore one with them, whatever it might 
And, in the opin- 
ion of this writer, offers there probably were. 
Jenny was undeniably pretty, and her sis- 
ters were from fair to middling, and all of 
them were as good as gold. 


was even no engagement. 
no offers ? 


Besides, just 
think of the quarter of a million apiece, all 
safely invested! 

I know, I concede, that most young Amer- 


icans proudly expect to make their own for- 


tunes, and sincerely dislike the idea of mar- 


| rying for money, if they do not even scorn 


it. But there is a class of maturer lords of 
creation who have learned by experience 
that the earning of dross is not easy, and 
who are willing to have it conferred upon 
them by an adoring heart. And there a 
mothers in Israel, also, who believe that ev- 
ery fortune in their Canaan should be de- 
voted to the service of the Temple, and who 


re 


with only a slight subconsciousness of fic- 
tion, to speaking of Gridley things as the | 
finest things known. Gridley bread was 
better than other people’s bread, aside from 
the fact of its being more abundantly but- | But while I personally believe that these 
red. There was even a spring of Gridley | girls had had their share of both light and 
vater which was sweeter than all other ter- heavy courting, there was a public opinion 
strial fountains. As for Gridley fashions | forming to the effect that they were all cut 
ea of feeling, opinion, and statement, they out to be old maids. Very possibly; noth- 
apie possessed a solid, unpretending superiority | ing is more likely to remain unmarried than 
which could be doubted by no one—that is, | a family group of heiresses ; but we shall see. 

the were gifted with the Gridley power of They passed their first evening at the Nar- 
uvestigation and judgment. ragansett House in the usual merry mannet 
Now these notions—these clan supersti- | of wall-flowers. 


are always putting up their favorite Levite 
to make himself the humble instrument of 
such a pious transfer of stock. 
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their trellis, blooming undisturbed among 

all those frolicking buttertlies of fashion, | 
and merely sending forth an occasional rus- | 
tle and whisper of Gridleyism. The heavy- | 
weight boating lads from Yale did not plead | 
with them to dance ; and Mr. Massinger, the 

author, did not trouble them with his con- 

versational gifts. Even the ladies present 

respected their obvious love of seclusion, 

and left them to enjoy themselves in their 

own interconvertible fashion. 

They liked it, they all said, when they 
reached their family parlor; they had en- 
joyed the evening uncommonly and amaz- 
ingly. 

“So much better than if we had been 
obliged to frisk about that hot parior!” said 
Dorothy, the eldest sister, and the heaviest. 

“We have had a good old-fashioned Grid- 
ley evening in the midst of Vanity Fair,” 
observed Mrs. Tucker, with a smile, which 
was meant to soften somewhat the gravity 
of the remark. 

“Why not say a Gridley - and - Tucker 
evening, or a Mohegan- Mills evening ?” 
scotied the rebellious or frivolous Jenny. 

* A feller told me that the band was hired 
by subscription among the boarders,” put 
in Johnny Tucker, the only male of the 
family youth. “Father, ain’t you going to 
give something ?” 

“We are not bound, John, 
mother, promptly. 
ed in the matter.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Tucker—a small, 
light-built, pink-faced man with white 
whiskers—“ we were not consulted when 
several things were established, to which 
we nevertheless subscribe our share. More- 
over, I think that, when it is known who 
we are, something will be expected of us.” 

“Well, perhaps so, my dear,” conceded 
Mis. Tucker, flattered, and of course con- 
vineed, by this last argument. ‘“ When it is 
known who we are, they may expect us to 
pay the whole. I suppose, however, we 
ought to put down something: say five dol- 
lars for the party.” 

“Fifty cents a head,” commented Jenny. 
*T shall give five dollars myself, just for the 
fun of the thing.” 

Mrs. Tucker, naturally pained by the idea 
of paying out money in mere levity, imme- 
diately appealed to her niece’s conscience 
by turning up her solemn eyes to the 
ceiling. 

“And I mean to know somebody to-mor- 
row,” added the insubordinate Jenny. “I 
am thoroughly tired of seeing the whole 
row of us sticking up against the wall, like 
so many barnacles grown to the old Pier.” 

“So I say,” echoed the boy John, looking 
to his father for approbation, and getting it 
in the form of an absent-minded smile. “I 
want to see the girls cut a swell. Why 


replied his 
“We were not consult- 





can't they talk an’ dance like other folks?” 


— 


Cf 


“Well, perhaps we ought to make a 
cession,” admitted his mother, who 
more moved by her son’s opinion than by 
the remainder judgment of the family. ; 
eluding the descended wisdom of her f, 
fathers. 

“Make a concession ?” said Johnny, “\ 
ought to make a rumpus.” " 

Then all the Gridleys and Tuckers had 4 
good old-fashioned Gridley laugh, and went 
cheerfully to their tranquil dreams coy 
cerning departed Gridleys. 

3y the time Jenny had rubbed her e; 


open in the morning she had fully rv mem 
bered that she was that day to set about 
knowing somebody. But how to do it was 
a serious question. There was such an at- 
mosphere of respectable seclusion about the 
family, that few but gross and stupid and 
vulgar persons ever tried to break into it 
Here, for instance, nobody had spoken to 
her but the wife of a tobacconist, who was 
too pushing and insensitive to care whether 
she were welcome or not. 

“Ts it the ghosts of the old Gridleys who 
keep people off?” thought Jenny. “Or are 
we so much finer than other fine folks that 
they are afraid of us? Iam sure we are not 
finer than Mrs. Armstrong and Mr. Massin- 
ger, who are popular with every body, and 
seem to speak to every body. It is all be- 
sause we are poky and stuffy and stuck 
up and uninterested and uninteresting. No- 
body wants to know us. I won’t stand it 
any longer. Ill give up my Gridleyhood 
I'll know every body.” 

Dashing out ahead of her deliberate sis- 
ters, she went down to the breakfast-room 
with her one male cousin, the pride and 
hope of the Tuckers. 

“ Johnny, we must make a concession to- 
day,” she giggled in his ear, meanwhile 
slapping the back of his jacket pettingly. 

“Yes, and a wumpus!” laughed Johnny. 

“Look here—I want to know somebody 
—I want to know that author,” she con- 
fessed, blushing to avow the desire eyen to 
her youngster cousin. 

“Oh, Mr. Massinger,” said Johnny. 
do I. I mean to go for him and tell him 
I’ve read his stories. I'll tell you how you 
“an work it. When we go in to-day you 
keep near him, an’ get him to help you. It 
a feller ever gets familiarly acquainted with 
a girl, I tell you it’s holding on to her in the 
rollers.” 

“Yes, I dare say,” returned Jenny, color- 
ing over the information. “But I can't 
wade up to him and ask him to duck me 
Isn’t there some other way? Can’t you 
make his acquaintance and introduce me!” 

“T don’t know how to introduce,” avow- 
ed Johnny. “I never introduced two peo- 
ple in my life.” 

“Why, you big godosey! It’s perfectly 
easy. All you have to do is—I'll be stand- 
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here by accident, you know—and you | them,” he concluded, bursting into a boy's 
,. don’t wink; I hate it. Ill be stand-| laugh. : 
« there by accident—you must never tell Both the others langhed. How could they 
t it was all arranged between us—and | help it? But Jenny’s merriment was akin 
{ter you’ve talked with him a minute or| to hysteria, or rather to stark madness. 
about his books, youll turn to me and | There never was a Gridley more confounded 
‘Let me introduce my cousin Miss Grid- lsince the first Gridley was turned out of 
That’s all. Just nothing more than | Eden with Father Adam. She felt much as 
’ | ® person may who is suddenly pitched from 
How’s that?” asked Johnny. “Say it| a considerable altitude into several fathoms 
eragain. Let’s get it by heart.” | of water. When she came to the surface 
Jenny repeated the lesson, and then Jolin- | she was saying something in an indistinct 
ny stammered through it several times, un- | voice, broken by a spasmodic giggle. Posi- 
» seemed to have it at his tongue’s end. | tively she was so shattered in mind by the 
“But, by George! I hate it,” he comment- | catastrophe, and by the consciousness that 
ed. “I hate to talk chicken fixin’s.” | she was discoursing to an “eminent author.” 
‘Johnny, we must all make a concession,” | that she could not talk rationally. She 
langhed Jenny, to which he responded in a| simply repeated Massinger’s words after 
roar, “ Yes, and a wumpus!” | him, like a little child imitating the phrases 
The introduction occurred much sooner | of its elders. 
han our heroine anticipated. Byahappy| In time, of course, her reason returned to 
accident Mr. Massinger had a seat at the 
me table which had been allotted to the | tice. The eminent man—as sweet-manner- 
four Misses Gridley; and there he sat, quiet | ed as he was eminent—set her so quickly at 
und pensive and handsome, when the head} her ease! He did not dazzle her; he did 
waiter conducted her to her place. Con-| not coruscate at all; he did not seem to 
scious as she was of a shameless conspiracy | think of it. He talked about the bathing 
against his isolation, no wonder that her|the landscapes and seascapes, the prome 
heart thumped as if it would burst through | nades and promenaders, just like other peo- 
her muslins and run away. ple—just like a lady. Moreover, he made 
Johnny affably said “ Good-morning,” or- | the dialogue mercifully short by very soon 
dered seven different dishes for his own con- | rising and saying, in a gentle, friendly—cu- 
sumption, and then offered Massinger his | riously friendly—tone: “Excuse me. Tam 
copy of the Sporting Times. The celebrity | going to fish. I hope to see you both at tea. 
was a thorough gentleman. He declined | Good-morning.” 
the great weekly, but he declined with| ‘“Ain’t he tip-top?’ demanded Johnny, 
thanks and a smile; and then he said a few | looking after the fine receding figure. Next, 
vords to the little man about bathing and | turning to his cousin, “ Didn’t I do it right ?” 
other sea-side topics. Jenny was in an| Jenny, still reeling from her adventure, 
agony of confusion and anxiety, blushing | drew a long breath of relief, hesitated a mo- 
from her Gridley neck to her Gridley fore- | ment, and then said, firmly, “ Yes, Johnny, 
head. She felt that her cousin was making | you did it perfectly.” 
his “concession” with far too much haste| Icall that a noble speech, and beyond the 


and energy. She pinched him by way of | powers of most people. He had almost kill- 


her, and she was able to do herself some jus- 


| 
| 
| 


warning. ed her on the spot, and yet, instead of tell- 
“Tm a-coming to it as fast as I can,” |ing him of his awkwardness, she praised 
thought Johnny, and immediately asked,| him. It shows—and I say it in all sinceri- 
‘Ain’t you the author of The Final Filibus- | ty, wishing to hear no argument—it shows 
9” | what a sensible, good heart the girl had at 
“Tam,” confessed Massinger, smiling, and | the bottom of her Gridleyfied nature. 
uso coloring. “Iam ashamed to say that} Well, the acqnaintance was made, and it 
Iam.” |}endured. When Massinger met his two 
‘I don’t see why,” opined the genial erit- | young breakfast companions at the tea ta- 
ie. “It’s a first-rate thing. You wrote it| ble, he saluted them precisely as if they 
for your first book, didn’t you? I think it’s l were old and valued friends, and began at 
the best. I’ve read it four times, an’ I’ve | once to tell them all about his fishing ad- 
read all your stories, an’ we’ve all read’em.” | ventures, making out such a droll story that 
Jenny gave him another pinch—a pinch | Johnny shook the room with laughter, while 
of deprecation and beseeching—a pinch of | Jenny quite forgot the awkwardness of the 
despair. |morning. If she had thonght of his man- 
“Now’s the time,” inferred the youthful | ners at all, she would have called him a per- 
master of ceremonies, and instantly bolted | fect gentleman. But really he seemed to 
out: “I wish you’d let me introduce my | have no manners—that is, he had nothing 
cousin—my cousin Miss Gridley,” he added, | which you would call deportment. He was 
scarcely able in his excitement to recollect | so entirely simple, limpid, fluent, and cordial 
the name; “and there are three more of | that you were aware of nothing but the 
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man himself, and the pleasure of being with 
him. His courtesy was as unobtrusive, im- 
perceptible, and transparent as a pure at- 
mosphere or a perfect style. 

Before the evening was over, Jenny felt 
as if she were an old friend of Mr. Massin- 
She wished him well, and with all 
her heart. She looked up to him and asked 
his advice. She trusted him, and made 
small confidences to him, and put forward 
claims for sympathy. If he had been an es- 
teemed relative, just returned from a long 
absence, she would hardly have told him 
more of the family ways and of her own un- 
romantic fortunes. 
fashions, and his readiness to hear all about 
even the dullest of his fellow-creatures, he 
was a more fascinating and bewildering be- 
ing than Mr. Flatterer himself. It is my 
belief that Parley the Porter would have 
shown him all over the castle within twenty 
minutes. 

The other Gridleys were less pleased, and 
for several good reasons. In the first place, 
they had less of him than Jenny, for, of 
course, he could not talk with all alike. In 
the second place, there was a dreadful fam- 
ily jealousy (something like the dragon of 
the Hesperides), as there is in most breeds 
which have astrong clan feeling. No Grid- 
ley could ever fancy an outsider without 
awakening a kind of loving wrath in all 
other Gridleys. No stranger could ever en- 
ter that fold of peculiar sheep without be- 
ing looked upon as a goat, who should be 
butted out again. Accordingly, although 
Massinger was presented to all the Gridleys 
and Tuekers, and although he did his pleas- 
ant best to be gracious to the entire race, 
yet, when they saw how Jenny was be- 
witched by him, even the girls discerned 
his imperfections. 

As for Aunt Tucker—one of the old stock, 
remember, and accustomed for many years 
to guard the family fold—she was nothing 
less than a roused watch-dog. It seemed 
at times as though she would bowwow and 
paw the air and break her chain. 

“T think Jenny is talking altogether too 
much to that stranger,” she murmured to 
her husband. “A complete stranger.” 

“We know perfectly well who he is,” re- 
sponded pink Mr. Tucker, from behind his 
white whiskers. “Every body knows who 
he is and what he is.” 

Mr. Tucker had a fair-minded way of ad- 
mitting and stating facts which was some- 
times very perplexing and vexing to his 
well-meaning but strenuous wife. 

“A novelist!” she snapped, changing her 
statement. “I should think a man of his 
age could find something better to do than 
writing novels.” 

“Tt is a paying business, I understand,” 
pleaded Tucker, showing that he had been 


vers. 


shamefully misinformed on the subject. “I| happy one. 


With his easy, cordial | 








suppose the man has a right to make 
ing, so long as he does no harm.” 

Mrs. Tucker would have attacked tho 
morality of novels, only that she had bee: 
known to read them freely herself. ¥ 

“T should like to go to bed,” she declared: 
“only I can’t leave Jenny alone in such, 
mixed company.” 

“My dear, I'll sit up for her,” volunteered 
the husband. 

His wife gave him such a glance of jp. 
patience and indignation that I hope she 
repented of it before she said her prayers 
Surely, too, a gentleman who had piled up 
his million by honest business talents de- 
served more respect from a born Gridley, 
even though he were her husband. 

It must not be supposed, all this while. 
that Massinger spent his whole evening 
with Jenny. He talked with her, and 
slipped away to other people, and then re- 
joined her for a quarter of an hour, several 
times over. How the time flew by her, even 
during his absences! She liked to watch 
him winning others as well as to hear him 
speaking to herself. And how tired she 
was, tired in body and in spirit, when the 
hour for bed came! She had thought and 
felt and lived so much and so energetically 
in so little time that she was dead weary. 

In the morning, and before she was up, 
too, Massinger was off fishing again. It 
seemed to her as if a friend of. twenty years’ 
standing had failed to be of her party. Why 
should gentlemen fish? Byron was right in 
setting down fishing as “a solitary vice.’ 
It ought to be frowned upon by society, 
like smoking and other habits tending to 
isolation ; and especially should this be done 
in the case of men whose conversation was 
agreeable and improving. What propriety 
was there in an author abandoning fellow- 
creatures who liked him, to pass his time 


a ily. 


a 


|}among marine monsters who held him in 


abhorrence? It appeared to indicate a per- 
verse preference for dispensing annoyance 
rather than pleasure. 

Jenny felt free enough with her new 
friend to say things of this sort to him 
when he came in to the tea table. He 
laughed, and looked quite gratified, and 
also a little surprised at her brightness. 
The result was that during the evening she 
enjoyed several of those pleasant quarters 
of an hour which he knew how to accord 
to all ages and conditions. 

To make a long story short, this sort of 
thing went on for a week. Massinger’s 
precious time was pretty evenly divided 
between sea-bass, and his old friend Mrs. 
Armstrong, and his new friend Miss Jenny. 
There began to be Gridley family councils 
about it. Jenny’s sisters were afraid that 
the business would end in a marriage, and 
that such a marriage was sure not to be a 
“So different a person from 
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was ren “profound perenne nt of the | 


large-waisted, grave-minded sisters. | 


Certainly,” coincided Aunt Tucker, with 
tion of the head which was equivalent 
icking Massinger out of the Gridley 

“Our family has always preferred 
1ess people with some means of 
ort. I do wish, Mr. Tucker, that you 
| inquire into this man’s means.” 

I’m afraid, my dear, 
il Register for 

| don’t believe that any 
trouble to rate them.” 

ippose not,” retorted Mrs. T., 

“Probably there is very 


visible 


novelists,” said Tucker. 


little to 


an able man generally gets 
works for,” proceeded the success- 
| manufacturer, meanwhile fingering his 
orp ilent pocket-book. “Now this man 
rks for fame, I take it; and that he has 


You 


hat he 


see, 


t would be a shame for Jenny to put 
yp with a perfectly penniless person,” af- 


firmed the lady, as if the charge of impecu- | 


y had been fully proved against Mas- 
“A fortune like hers—a quarter of 
a right 
of course, 


rer. 
. million in registered bonds—has 
to mate with a fortune. I don’t, 

sist upon an equal fortune ; there are very 
few such in the country; but there should 
be something.” 

‘But ain’t it a little too early to be wor- 
¢ about this matter? I don’t see that 
Jenny is hotly interested. She seems to me 
fond of the man’s conversation rather 
han of himself.” 
never knows;” and Mrs. Tucker 
hook her head. “A love affair, once quiet- 
irted, goes like a—like a—” 

“Like a dam breaking away,” 

l-owner, 

1 experience. 

‘Yes; and we ought to leave here, 
clared his wife, thoroughly 
power of the figure. 

-_= this decision was met by a roar of dis- 

probation and grief from Johuny Tucker, 


“a o just at that moment entered the fami- 
ly parlor with an armful of fishing tackle. 

‘I don’t want to 

elve-year-old heir-apparent. “I never 
had such a bully time in my life. Mr. Mas- 
singer takes me on all his fishing trips. 
We caught more’n twenty sea-bass yester- 
lay. Then I’m just learning to swim on 
my back an’ under water. He’s a-teaching 
If we go away, perhaps I'll never see 
him again.” 

And Johnny’s powerful voice trembled 
with emotion. Mrs. Tucker was complete- 
y overthrown, horse, foot, dragoons, and ar- 
tillery. That great and stern Gridley soul 
eould not stand up a minute against a ery 
of woe from its youngest child and only 
boy. In one charge the battle was 


» be 


“One 


” de- 


£0, 


me, 


| 


triumph- | 


put in the | 
furnishing a simile out of his | 


roused by the | 


thundered the | 


over, 
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and the de feated party remained captive 
on the field, and the family might now stay 


| on at Narragansett Pier. 


Every body was content with the result, 
not excepting the routed lady. Even the 
adult Gridleys and Tuckers had never be- 
fore had such a“ bully time.” Owing to the 
fact that they were petted by Massinger, 


| who was courted by every body and talked 
that there’s no Fi- | 


with every body, they also knew every body, 


jand were on good terms with every body. 
body has taken | 


They passed sixteen hours a day in the jol- 
liest sauntering, bathing, card- 
playing,and dancing. The girls were sought 


gossiping, 


| after by spindling well-dressed young gen- 
| tlemen as they had never been sought after 
before. 


| gang of 


Mr. Tucker had got into a happy 
able whist-players, every one of 
| whom but himself was a judge of County 
|Court. Mrs. Tucker had pleasantly detail- 
}ed the Gridley genealogy and relationships 
| to at least twenty ladies, and received from 
them much interesting information concern- 
| ing their own ancestors and connections by 
marriage. Had it not for that fear 
lest one of her rich nieces might mate with 
man, her sun of enjoyment would 
have been without a spot. 

Meanwhile, as she had decided to permit 
a further continuance at the Pier, felt 
it to be her privilege as well as her duty to 
“say something” to Jenny. To the dialogue 
which ensued thereupon let us gladly listen, 
for we also want to learn the young lady’s 
sentiments and purposes. 

* Marry him?” said Jenny, when that sol- 
emn possibility was at last forced upon her 
consideration; “I don’t think of marrying 
him. Why, he is fourteen years older than 

|I am. I am only twenty-one, and he 
thirty-five. He told me his age yesterday. 
What perfect nonsense to talk of a marriage! 
I think it very likely he told me all that to 
put me quite at my ease. He is just as good 
and considerate as he ean be. I think of 
| him as an elder brother, or as a—as a young 
uncle,” she langhed. “ We never talk about 
love. He doesn’t flirt a bit. We don’t think 
of such a thing, either of us. There, 
| aunt; you have no right to know, don’t you 
see? but I have told you just the whole 
of it—the whole honest, insignificant truth. 
Of course I like him. I like him immense- 
ly. Who doesn’t? The whole parlorful of 
people lights up when he comes in. Do you 
suppose they all want to marry him ?—all 
the girls and the old ladies and the young 
|men and the boys? What a grand ceremo- 
| ny it would be !” 
| “Jam so relieved!” sighed Aunt Tucker. 
“T am so glad to find you so sensible! In 
marriage—a businéss for life, you know— 
ithere should really be some similarity of 
fortune, or there will soon be contempt on 
one side and humiliation on the other. Now 
for one of you girls such a match as young 


been 


a poor 


she 


18 


now, 
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Mather of the Higganum Mills would be al- 
together suitable.” 

“Oh, do st-o-p!” begged Jenny. “TI hate 
young Mather of the Higganum Mills. Keep 
him and fat him for one of your own daugh- 
ters. I hate this whole subject of marriage,” 
she went on, her eyes suddenly brighten- 
ing, perhaps with indignation, perhaps with 
tears. “I never think of it. I like to pass 
my time, without one thought of it, in talk- 
ing to Mr. Massinger—talking of people, 
characters, and poetry, never talking of our- 
selves. Iam having a beautiful time—what 
Johnny calls a‘ bully time.’ But by-and-by 
it will end, and the four Misses Gridley will 
go quietly home, and grow up into content- 
ed, snappish old maidenhood. So do set your 
mind at ease about marrying and giving in 
marriage.” 

Well, if we have not penetrated the inte- 
rior arcana of the case, we have no doubt 
got at what Jenny supposed to be the facts. 
She had so much Gridley courage and hon- 
esty that if she would speak at all of a sub- 
ject which was her own, she spoke, as law 
papers phrase it, to the best of her knowl- 
edge and belief. 

Meantime what were Massinger’s incli- 
nations and intentious with regard to the 
young lady? 

“JT haven’t any,” he replied, when Mrs. 
Armstrong teasingly catechised him. “ Hon- 
estly, [can’t find any thing in my soul which 
is serious enough to call an intention.” 

Mrs. Armstrong, now thirty years of age, 
had been for six years the zealous friend of 
her husband’s friend. She deplored his oc- 
casional disappointments, rejoiced in his oc- 
casional successes, and longed for him to 
triumph completely over a stubborn world. 

“T wish you had money,” she said. “Itis 
so comforting,” she added, with a glance at 
her new set of laces. 
producing masterpieces at the rate of fif- 
teen hundred dollars a year. I hate to see 
you go about mourning because you can’t 
get out a library edition of your books. Our 
select few—our critical circle of readers in 


America-—is too small to give you what you | 


should get. Now, if the world won't pay 
you in your way, let it pay you in its own 
way. Let it furnish you with a rich wife. 
The bargain is fair—fame against fortune; 
there is no cheating about it.” 

“ Well, I don’t object, as I told you before. 
If the wealthy young person can be found 
who will love me, and whom I can love, I 
don’t mind striking the bargain. But, as 
every man says in such dialogues, where is 
she ?” 

“Jenny Gridley! Why not? She is pret- 
ty enough, and she is very bright. I agree 
to her completely. Don’t you?” 

“Oh, she is good enough—too good! 
would be a horrid shame. 


“JT hate to see you} 





| body’s? 


|} a married woman. 





| agree so diametrically? 
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twenty-one. 
the innocents. 
Herod.” 

“Tt would be no shame at all. You 
fine enough for any body.” 

“T tell you I mustu’t and won't thi) 
of it.” 

“Then you had better let her alone,” 
Mrs. Armstrong, spatting her linen slipper 
against the floor with pretty vexation. “ y, u 
are magnetizing her.” 

“Nonsense! I told her yesterday how old 
I was, and how poor. She doesn’t think of 
me as an admirer.” 

“Oh, you humbug—or dunce! You won 
her confidence and admiration all the more. 
She was pretty well bewitched with you al- 
ready, and that nobility of yours will finis| 
her. Perhaps she doesn’t know it; perhaps 
she still deludes herself. But no girl of 
twenty-one can fool me. If you should talk 
downright love to her for ten minutes, she 
would be ready to marry you in the surf.” 

“T don’t believe it. Still, if there is any 
chance of this, I must let her alone. ; 
sorry for it. It will hurt her kindly feel- 
ings. But I must begin to keep by myself. 
Shall I go away ?” 

“T willtell you something better,” said Mrs. 
Armstrong, with a cunning smile. “Yow 
old friend Miss Upton is due this afternoon. 
You can devote yourself entirely to her. She 
is seasoned, and won't catch any hurt.” 

What are we to think when Jenny Grid- 
ley, who ought to have known her own 
mind, and Mrs. Armstrong, who ought to 
have been a good judge of love matters, dis 


It would be a slaughter of 
People would call me Kiyo 


sald 





I am 


It is obvious that 
to learn all about this history we shall have 
to wait for the end of it. 

With evening arrived Miss Upton and her 
father, the latter a distinguished lawyer of 
immense income and equally immense ex- 
penses, the former a queenly, black-eyed bru- 
nette, twenty-eight years old, but still in the 
bloom of her beauty. 

“Victorine,” said Mrs. Armstrong, catch- 
ing her friend aside at the earliest possible 
moment, “I want you to accept all Mr. Mas- 
singer’s attentions for a day or two.” 

“Of course I will,” laughed Victorine. 
“Did you ever know me to refuse any 
But what is this for?” 

“He has got a little entangled with a 
country belle, and he wants to disentangle.” 

“Yes, but that won’t do it,” stared Vic- 
torine. “ What game are you up to now? 
There’s nothing above-ground so tricky as 
You pass so much time 
in outwitting your husbands that you learn 
to beat us girls out of sight.” 

Mrs. Armstrong faintly smiled at the 
phrase “us girls,’ and proceeded with her 


It | conspiracy. 
A poor inan of | 


“Of course I don’t mean to cook up 4 


thirty-five mustn’t take in a rich girl of | match between you and Mr. Massinger; you 
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t afford each other. I just want to set | Then, blushing deeply over her outburst, 
free for a day or two, so that he can | she added, “So I have heard, at least.” 
k over his situation.” “Tf he isn’t, he will be,” said Aunt Tucker, 
Some hours of solemn meditation about | determined that her niece should not in- 
ther girl in my company,” said Victo- | dulge a false hope, and so be led to a harm- 
“Very good; he shall have them. | ful perseverance. ‘“ When a clever woman 
h is the young lady ?” |has once determined to please a man, she 
fhe one in the pink tarlatan.” | generally brings it about.” 
; Upton gave one glance at her rival, | 
very thing that she had on, and smiled 


This commonplace, and I suppose but im- 
perfectly true, remark struck Jenny with 
or. the force of a revelation, and also with a 
d now came lonesome, meditative, se-| kind of hortatory puissance. Heart and 
; times for Jenny Gridley. Her elder | mind too full for further mere talk, she walk- 
led away by herself to ponder and struggle, 
sister, who, as she plainly saw, was | 

as handsome as herself and ten times | “T must make a concession,” was the de- 
lish. Mr. Massinger, when he met her, | cision. Then she suddenly laughed at the 
talked with that gentleness and cordial- | old Gridley phrase—laughed at it with a 
hich made him so fascinating to all; | revolt of contempt and anger. She had de- 
then he changed his seat to the Upton- veloped rapidly within the last week or 
strong table, and with Miss Upton he} two; she had outgrown and sloughed off 
nt nearly all his leisure hours. They | much of her Gridleyism. 
nuned indefatigably; they took long “T will not keep away from him any lon- 
s together; they bathed in the same in- | ger,’ was her next statement of the mat- 
cing billow; they drove in the same|ter. “I have made him think, perhaps, 
veton. Jenny tried to bear it sensibly, | that I don’t care for him, or don’t like him. 

t she could not help feeling deserted. It} I will speak, and try my best to be—to be 

3 quite a torment when people said to|agreeable to him, and let what will hap- 

r, “What has become of your friend Mr. | pen.” 

Massinger ?” Oh, my dear critical ladies, there were 
He likes old acquaintance best, I sup-| plenty of arguments to support her in this 
se,” she answered, with dignity. “ Miss | project, and to make it seem not only right, 
ton appears to be a very charming per- but a duty. Was he not poor, and she very 

/ lrich? He was no doubt one of those most 

\nd then, with a despondent, hopeless ad- | noble men (whose existence she had been 
taught to question) who are sensitive about 


her by adoption was devoted to an- 
and, oh! if possible, to decide. 


ration, she glances at the perfect toilet 
the city belle. | paying civilities to heiresses. He had prob- 
‘I say, why ain’t Massinger around as he lably guessed that she, from the height of 
to be?” complained Johnny Tucker, | her quarter of a million, looked down seorn- 
» had been very proud of his cousin’s in- | fully upon his avowed poverty. Indigence 
icy With the agreeable notoriety. | he could bear, but contempt he could not 
He is around Miss Upton,” Jenny tried | bear. How superb it was of him, and what 
ke. “IT think he is enjoying himself. | 2 fascinating pathos it gave him! She must 
Why don’t you talk to him, Johnny ?” | dispel those delusions; she must show him 
“ She’s always there, an’ looks like she that her wealth did not make her haughty ; 
shed I wasn’t. What do you let her have | she must set herself right in his eyes. You 
Ulher own way for? Why don’t you cut | see that she had not quite got rid of her 
1er out ?” Gridleyism, and of the conceit that cobwebs 
“T don’t want to cut her out,” replied our | most heiress noddles. But yet—at the bot- 
ntented heroine, stung almost to tears. tom of some nonsense—there was a fairly 
“Tam so glad, Jenny!” said Aunt Tucker, | sensible head, and there was a good, sweet 
a little annoyed to see a Gridley eclipsed, | heart. 
but trying to put a triumphant face upon | Mysteriously—unintentionally, of course 
the matter—“I am so glad that you have |—she had got herself into the moon-lit ve- 
got rid of that man! You show your Grid-|randa while making these reflections. To 
ley sense.” her great joy, if there can be great joy in 
“To tell you the truth, I haven’t tried to | frightful heart-beating, she discovered Mr. 
get rid of him,” replied the honest girl. “1I|Massinger walking there, for once without 
am sorry to lose so much of his intelligent | Miss Upton. He reeognized her, and bade 
id pleasant company. Iam simply giving | her a good-evening, but did not approach 
p an eminent man to people whom hejher. She wanted to go to him, and some- 
knows better and likes better.” thing passed through her mind about “ mak- 
“T wonder if he is engaged toe that—that | ing a concession,” but still she stood palpi- 
Queen of Sheba?” queried Mrs. Tucker, hop- | tating in her place. Before she could stir a 
ing it might be so. foot she had to hearten herself by repeating 
“Nothing of the sort!” exclaimed Jenny. / her aunt’s phrase, “ When a clever woman 
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has determined to please a man, she gener- 
ally brings it about.” 

Then, trembling to a degree which a week 
before would not have seemed possible to 
her, she walked quickly up to Massinger and 
put a rose-bud into his button-hole. She 
did not speak while she made this mighty 
—concession ; she positively had not voice 
enough to utter a syllable. He bent upon 
her a glance of gentle surprise and » smile 
of pleasure. 

“Thank you, Miss Gridley,” he said, con- 
scious meanwhile that he ought not to throw 
so much fervor into his tone. ‘ How came 
you to guess that I wanted that very rose- 
bud ?” 

“T merely hoped it,” she had the auda- 
cious strength to say. “Iam glad to know 
that you did want it.” 

They had never before been so near each 
other. Inasingle panting minute they had 
crossed, as it were, a great dividing desert, 
and come face to face. The forced separa- 
tion of a few days, one understands, had 
made a moment’s nearness seem a soul-stir- 
ring familiarity, as well as an immense priv- 
ilege. 

“T saw it in your hand, and I wished that 
you would give it to me,” the overtempted 
man of delicacy went on to say. ‘Come, 
take my arm, and let us have a walk. We 
haven’t promenaded together for a year.” 

Oh, the gladness of believing that it ap- 
peared a long time to him, as well as to her- 
self! She took his arm with such a sense 
of hilarity, such a bubbling of glee from a 
relieved heart, that it was like skipping girl- 
hood come again. Foran hour they walked 
up and down the long gallery, prattling and 
laughing as if they were but happy children. 

Miss Upton came out, discovered them 
with a start, glided back into the parlor, 
stooped over Mrs. Armstrong, and whispered, 
“You horrid trickster! You merely used me 
to bring the lovers to an understanding.” 

Mrs. Armstrong rustled to the window, 
peeped through a fold of the curtain, giggled 
with delight, slid away to the piano, and 
played the “ Carnival of Venice.” 

Something like a carnival it was, that 
play under the mellow moonlight, in face 
of the glinting waters. And the next morn- 
ing Mr. Massinger was as sick and sorry as 
men are apt to be after an evening of revel- 
ry. What had he done? Merely to enjoy 
an hour’s happiness he had taken advantage 
of a good, sweet girl’s inexperienced youth 
and country innocence. He lacked scarcely 
half a dozen years of being old enough for 
her father, and yet he had behaved toward 
her as if he were of suitable age to become 
her husband. He could earn something like 
fifteen hundred a year, and he had said en- 
tangling words to an heiress of fifteen thou- 
sand. How selfish and cruel he had been to 
her! and how he had besmirched his own 


honorableness! His conduct had been qj} 
the more weak and shameful because je 
had finally been brought to believe that i; 
was possible for him to win this child's 
heart and hand. 

“T have behaved like a dunce or a scamp,” 
he said to himself; “and I must put a com. 
plete end to it, or despise myself forever. 
When a gentleman can not resist temptation, 
he must run away from it.” 

He paid his bill, packed his trunk hastily. 
got himself into a hack, and drove break. 
fastless to the station. There must be no 
good-byes, not even to Mrs. Armstrong-— 
above all, not to Jenny Gridley—lest they 
should shake his virtuous resolution. As he 
drove away from the hotel, looking back 
at it through the curtained window, he was 
a very melancholy eminent author. It seem- 
ed as if there were an iron chain attached 
to his heart, which led back to the Nar- 
ragansett House, and which grew heavier 
at every yard. So downright miserable was 
he that he partially forgot Jenny Gridley’s 
possible disappointment in the desire to 
soothe his own sorrow. He tried to console 
and hearten himself by imagining some good 
fortune in the future. But his exhortations 
to courage and hope ended only in repeating 
the melancholy verse of Omar Khazzam: 

“Each morn a thousand roses brings, you say; 

Yes, but leaves where the rose of yesterday ?” 

The disappearance of Massinger from thie 
hotel caused as much excitement among the 
lady boarders as if a murder had been com- 
mitted in their midst. 

“Gone!” exclaimed Mrs. Armstrong, turn- 
ing scarlet with vexation. Then, her face 
lighting up to a wild hope, “ Has Miss Grid- 
ley gone too?” 

“No, indeed,” said Miss Upton. “TI just 
told her myself of Mr. Massinger’s vanish- 
ing.” 

“T wonder if the little minx has refused 
him ?” glared Mrs. A. 

“T don’t believe it. She didn’t look like 
it.” 

“Did she turn pale ?” 

“ Pale isn’t the exact word for it, my dear. 
She turned to a delicate and touching ashes- 
of-rose.” 

“Then the great, big, intelligent simple- 
ton has run away from a fortune!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Armstrong. “Ido believe,” she added, 
nearly ready to cry, “that there’s no such 
fool in love matters as a true-hearted gen- 
tleman.” 

Nearly every lady in the house queried 
and argued warmly concerning Massinger’s 
hegira. Some thought that he had been re- 
jected by Miss Upton, while others held 
that he had fied from her blandishments. 
A far smaller faction had the same conflict 
of opinion with regard to Jenny Gridley. 

“My belief is,” said a scoffing and prob- 





ably jealous old bachelor, “that he has ske- 
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idled on general principles. I never saw 


,an before who was courted by the whole | equals in force and intellect; 


horus of feminine denials and laughter, 
t of the midst of which fluted this intelli- 
t explanation: “ Of course 
) always thinks of us, and 


ike a man 
never of him- | 


we li 


| laid before him, 


t there was one lady who felt no grief, 

that was excellent Mrs. Tucker. 

[ am so rejoiced that he 
| to her husband, with as much virtuous | 

faction as if Satan had been bound for 
ther thousand years. “It is a narrow 
from a great danger. I trust 

ve that Jenny is saved.” 

‘He doesn’t seem to have been very anx- | 
us to destroy her,” suggested Tucker, w ho | 
taken a strong personal liking to Mas- 

ger, was able to ap preci ate other kinds of 
creatness than that lucre, and 

her have liked the match. 

“T suppose he had some sense of propriety | 
retorted the lady. “ He probably knew 
that he was totally unsuitable for a Gridley. 

ust admit that he showed more sense | 
nJenny. That girl n 


is gone,” she 


wn 


escape and | 


] 
if 


of would 


elt, 


eeds some more ad- 


one word to her!” broke 
“She has enough to bear with- 
interference. Don’t you speak to| 

erabout this matter for a month, madame!” 

Now whenever the usually mild Tucker | 
\ldressed his wife as madame, 
hearkened to; and she, 
t fact by solemn experience, could not 
help quailing before the title. The conse- 
was that Jenny got no advice that | 

y, and was allowed to remember and pon- | 
er and grieve undisturbed, bearing all the 
while her pathetic ashes-of-rose. 

What did she think of her Gridley blood 
now? She saw that the earnest, the almost | 
utspoken love of a Gridley could be neg- 
ected. What did she think of her hither- | 
to venerated quarter of a million? Ap-| 
parently it wasn’t worth a cent. There | 
vas even a possibility that it had been a| 
damage; that if she had owned far less, Mr. 
Massinger might have cared for her far | 
more; that if her love had reached out its 
hand from a cottage, he might have felt free 
to accept it. 

“T don’t care for my mons 
to herself. “TI hate it. 


“Don’t you say 
t Tucker. 
it our 


+} 


| 


nence 


i 


* she sobbed 


church mouse myself, if only that would 
make a difference! 
my fortune a stain on me, 
I care nothing for it ?” 


when he sees that | 


Then she pondered over the disparity of | singer. 


ige. But that—his seniority of 


years—that was one of his advantages, one | | tried to run away, 


of his charms. How could any woman de- 
sire to win the admiration and the heart of 
aman who was but a little older than her- 


fourteen | 


| morning, 


| was miserable. 


| omnibus and were driven, bumping 


| followed the others a little way, 


; seen, 


| into the little glass tabernacle 
| watching 
| ter; at sight of her he turned as white as 


| herself, 


Oh, tho willingly ping forward. 
I would give it to him, and be as poor as a | you? 


But how can he think | swered, in a palpitating whisper. 





self? Boys, she one’s own 


hardly that. 


said, scornfully; 


| But a man who knew the world, who had 


fought with it and triumphed over it, who 
had made himself a place in its rolls of hon- 


| or—such a man was worth one’s money and 


llife. Yes; a man had seen both 
had looked at them for 
little, and turned away. 

Thus Jenny talked with herself all the 
meanwhile very little to 
any one else. She positively did not care 
whether people saw or did not see that she 
All her pride 
hood, her pride of heiresshood, and even her 
pride of womanhood had either departed 
| from her or had turned into a pride of suf- 
fering. Aunt Tucker herself felt little 


but such 


a 


saying 


of Gridley- 


a 


| pity (though quite contrary to her sense of 
| duty), and said, “Something must be done 


to divert Jenny’s thoughts.” The result of 


| this suggestion was that after dinner all the 


Gridleys and Tuckers got into a long open 
g and jolt- 
ing, to Point Judith. 

Every one who has made that pilgrimage 
will remember the glaring ghost of a light- 
the four or five gray skeletons of 
wrecks, the long sweeps of low, stony shore, 
the narrow sea haunted by spectral sails, 
and the far-away, other-world sand-lines of 
jisland. Descending from the omnibus on 
the green knoll which forms the pedestal 


house, 


he meant to | of the light-house, the whole party hasten- 
having learned |ed toward the beach, hungry to penetrate 


the mystery and pathos of a wreck. Jenny 
lagging be- 
hind as wounded creatures do; but sudden- 
ly she turned about and ran swifty toward 
the ghastly column of warning. Had she 
or heard, or divined that there was 
peace for her on the verges of that dizzy 
altitude? Did she mean—could it be pos- 
sible that she even toyed with the purpose 
—to leap from the cornice? We shall have 
to follow her in the long, breathless climb 
up the spiral stairway. She was paler than 
even ashes-of-rose when she at last stepped 
at the sum- 
There was aman there alone; he was 
intently to would 


mit. 


see W ho 


en- 


“Ah, Miss Gridley!” 
“What 
Are you ill?” 


“T saw you hiding here from us, 


he exclaimed, step- 
is the matter with 
” she an- 
“What 
did you do it for? Why did you go away?” 

“Ah, my dear little girl!” broke out Mas- 
“T must tell you the whole truth. 
I love you with all my heart and mind. I 
and could get no farther 
|than here. I am not worthy of you—not 
worthy of your youth and wealth. What 
can I—what may I—say to you?” 
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If it had been left to words, they would 
have found it difficult to come to an under- 
standing, so very knotty were those ques- 
tions of disparity of fortune and years. But 
they were in each other’s arms, and every 
difficulty and perplexity had somehow melt- 
ed away, and when they came tg themselves 
they were engaged. 





Fancy what must have been the feelings 
of Mrs. Gridley- Tucker when she found 
| them together in the lantern of the light. 
house, and learned what a “ concession” 
her rich niece had made! I wish that ] 
had been there myself to witness her aston- 


| ishment and discomfiture, and to laugh aloud 


with her boisterous Johnny. 








Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


ECORATION-DAY, which becomes every 

year more of a general holiday, appears to 
be one of the most efficient allies of the cause which 
it commemorates. That cause was a true union, 
the union which rests upon right understanding 
and common friendly feeling, and the celebra- 
tions of Decoration-day promise signally to pro- 
mote it. The personal commemoration of the 
dead and the celebration of their heroism are 
naturally passing, as on the Fourth of July, into 
a consideration of the newer duties and relations 
which the contest opened. There is no need of 
saying that the bravery and the cause are not 
to be forgotten, for nobody can forget them. Nor 
is there any need of supposing that a sincere de- 
sire of perfect good understanding between all 
parts of the country is a kind of neglect of the 
memory of the soldiers, or treachery to the cause 
for which they fought. If they did not fight for 
a common government and a common country, 
what did they fight for? 

It was a very pleasant incident of this year’s 
celebration that the General of the Army should 
have gently satirized the belligerent non-com- 
batants, and with his hearty and touching trib- 
utes to his old comrades, living and dead, and his 
eloquent declarations of pride for the cause in 
which he and they fought, that he should have 
appealed earnestly to the patriotic good sense of 
all parts of thé country to join in repairing the 
waste and sorrow of war. Indeed, one of the 
great advantages of the day is that it gives op- 
portunity to the soldiers who fought to show what 
feelings they now cherish. They have no ulterior 
motives, and when they speak, they are believed 
to say what they think—unless, indeed, no man 
among the millions of good citizens can be sup- 
posed ever to speak in public without thinking 
how it will affect his chance for the Presidency. 

All-saints Day has long been one of the beau- 
tiful festivals in Europe—a day of visitation to 
the cemeteries, with prayer and votive offerings 
of remembrance. Decoration-day is our All-he- 
roes Day ; and falling in the season of flowers and 
early summer, no holiday is more significant. The 
very office of remembering the dead and honor- 
ing them with flowers is a ministry of good feel- 
ing. Bumptio, indeed, is disposed to think that 
all talk about good feeling is sentimental swash. 
Bumptio does not propose to be humbugged or 
taken in, and he evidently believes that vigorous 
denunciation proves soundness of opinion, and 
that a man who sneers at one who differs from him 
as a Miss Nancy and a milksop has really made 
some progress in the argument. There were great 
numbers of John Bulls, a hundred years ago, who 
thought that Burke's plea for conciliation with 
America was gush and mush and cowardly truck- 


ling to insurrection. It does not seem to be so 
now, nor was Burke much troubled by that kind 
of remark. Bumptio believesin the statesmanship 
of King George the Third. But King George was 
a statesman who divided his empire irretrievably, 

National good feeling will be more and mor 
the gospel preached upon Decoration-day. Nature 
does not more persistently heal the wounds and 
scars on tree and field than in another way she 
renews the interrupted life of a nation. It is a 
very soft and gentle and gradual process by which 
the grass climbs over the wall of the fort, and the 
frost rends it asunder, and the earth receives it, 
But slowly the wall disappears, and only a green 
mound or a level field remains, It is a very sen- 
timental process of fond, foolish Nature to gush 
over breastworks and arms of war with healing 
and concealing verdure. But, Bumptio, ’tis he 
way. And as surely as she covers the battle-field 
of ten years ago with flowers, if you leave it to 
her care, does she restore the union of States tha 
have a common tradition and a common glory, if 
you do not balk her efforts. 


There has been a great deal of animated dis- 
cussion in and out of the newspapers about the 
Women’s Hotel, which was designed as a practi- 
cal charity by the late Mr. Stewart, the dry-goods 
merchant, and intrusted to the care of Judge Hil- 
ton. The judge has had a great deal of troubl 
with his hotel enterprises, and has probably often 
found himself confronted in his own conscious- 
ness with the question whether he could keep a 
hotel. His experience of last summer could not 
have been pleasant, and it is certainly not agree- 
able to be roundly denounced by a mass-meeting 
of women as in some manner a calumniator and 
enemy of the sex. That, indeed, is a unique fate. 
The men of Calais are to be supposed forever 
grateful toa woman. It would be a melancholy 
fate to go into history as the man whom thie 
women of New York collectively denounced. 

The intention of Mr. Stewart seems to have 
been intelligible and excellent. It was to provide 
in a healthful and convenient situation a spacious, 
secure, and comfortable home for working-women 
of good character. It was neither a foolish nor 
an impracticable scheme. It was in effect a form 
of assistance, perhaps, rather than charity, al- 
though substantially a charity, like any endowed 
institution such as the Sailors’ Snug Harbor. Mr. 
Stewart was too shrewd a man of business not to 
know that we value what we pay for, and he did 
not wish that those who should be the recipients 
of his bounty should suffer the want of self-re- 
spect that attends the receipt of alms, nor be ex- 
posed to the jeer that they were inmates of a 
poor-house. What his own execution of the plan 
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it 
il 


tail might have been, it is, of course, impos- 


tosay. The enterprise has been abandoned, 


nparently on the ground that it was not 
table. But if the impression that Mr. Stew- | 


sicned a form of charity be correct, unprof- 
ness would not be a valid reason for closing 
use as a working-woman’s home. 
twas a business enterprise, the adverse ex- 

e of three months may, perhaps, be deemed 
In any case, if it were a business af 
its continuance or its abandonment 
itters upon which the public has no mor 
to express an opinion than upon the finan- 


ive, 


ely, 


nanagement of Stewart’s store. 
regard the 
ummer shivered the 
staff upon the building as a sign of ill omen. 
iblie interest fn the brilliant opening in 
: should rather have set the key-note of ex- 
tion. The crowd was enormous, and the 
nts in the papers were copious and exhaust- 
Ventilation, heating, furniture, food, all the 
iry elements of a pleasant home, seemed to 
» been well considered, although the sagacious 
inquisitive eye of woman detected the absence 
what Aunt Margery fondly called “ clusets.” 
proverb that what is every body’s business 
bo ly’s business was read backward, and there 
fusillade of sharp and rattling criticism and 
re upon the details of arrangement and man- 
ent. The fact meanwhile remained that an 
irable house admirably appointed offered a 
to working-women who could pay the reck- 
ing required, and who would conform to the 
les of the house. 
That the prices were too high was a comment 
. made, and that they d the 
foundation, which was a home for working- 
en. But the reply was that the working- 
en who could pay the prices were legion, 
| that they were those for whom the house 
3s founded. There could be no answer to this 
iless the critic assumed to know the purpose 
f the founder more truly than the trustee. There 
is also a great deal of censure of the rules as 
ing absurdly arbitrary, and necessarily depriv- 
ng the house of the distinctive character of a 
me, and making it rather a dreary hotel, if not 
1 ameliorated penitentiary. As the weeks pass- 
ed, it was rumored that the rooms were not taken, 
that the number of guests was very small, and 
that the daily loss in expenses was very great. 
Idenly, after three months’ trial, the doors of 
the house as a working-woman’s home were 
closed. That enterprise was relinquished, and 
ifter a little delay the doors were opened again 
is those of the Park Avenue Hotel, for the enter- 
inment of strangers and travellers. 
Here, again, were fine chances for the commen- 
tator, and the papers for some time teemed with 
irticles and letters, and the feeling finally culmi- 
nated in a woman’s mass-meeting at the Cooper 
Institute, at which a considerable part of the au- 
lience that greets the Count Joannes appears to 
ive assembled, and it saluted the denunciations 
of Judge Hilton with great noise of applause and 
laughter. The reason of the failure of the en- 
terprise which was generally given was the strict- 
ness of the rules. But evidence instantly arose 
on all sides conclusively showing that working- 
women’s homes with similar or severer restric- 


A friend of 


» superstitious, we hope, did not 
ing stroke which last 


feated 
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tons were in prosperous operation. 


object of | 


If, how- | 


| 
| 





one of them in Boston wrote to the Nation: “We 
pay expenses entirely, and have something over 
for repairs, improvements, etc.,and have no debts 
even through all the hard 
numbers of men ot n are more honorab! 
in meeting all their obligations, 
tive, discree t, and reasonable.” 


No union of 
i 


imes, 
wome e 
more conserva- 
The same cor- 
respondent says, very sensibly, that the reasons 
of failure in such an enterprise are not to be 


| found in any peculiarity of women, but that, “ to 


succeed in any thing, character and needs 
be studied.” ~ 

This was, perhaps, forgotten in the 
Home. It was apparent to many intelligent wom 
en who looked into the matter that women of in 
terest and experience in such work had not been 
intelligently consulted ; and there was, over all, a 
doubt whether the success of the design was e: 
nestly desired. No man can build wisely in 
enterprises without faith. The 
whom we quote says, “ He who most helped 
helpless lived among them—knew them by 
most intimate and comprehensive sympathy. 
no other method can one begin to know 
struggle and need, the worth and worthiness, 
working - girls.” If the conditions imposed by 
Mr. Stewart were that the house must pay its 
own way or be abandoned, and if the manage- 
ment has decided that after fair and patient and 
intelligent trial it has failed to do so, the only 
question—which there is no ready method of d 
termining—is, whether the trial has been fair, 


Stewar 


correspon 


| patient, intelligent, and within the just spirit of 


| 





the founder’s intention. There is no conceivable 


| reason why a working-woman’s home of the best 


kind should not “ pay expenses entirely” in New 
York, if it does in Boston. 

Tue Reverend Mr. Murray, who is favorably 
known in many ways, and who for three years 
has been preaching to a large congregation in 
the Music Hall in Boston, has proposed a plan 
for a church, which shall be as comprehensive 
and as suitable to the peculiar wants of a great 
modern American city as the Roman Catholic 
church has long been to its adherents in Europe. 
Mr. Murray takes account of the large transitory 
population, of the desire and enjoyment of fin 
music and eloquence, and of the tendency to in 
clude great moral and public qui stions in pulpit 
or church platform discourses. He takes less ac- 
count of the old foundation of church organiza- 
tions or theological creeds. He is himself an 
orthodox Congregationalist, but his religious sym- 
pathies are very catholic and generous, and while 
he retains his place within the Christian com- 
munion, he is apparently more interested in re- 
ligious life and character than in dogma. In two 
discourses he has set forth his plan, and pro- 
poses a new church building in Boston, which is 
already especially the city of churches, decorated 
with their new and stately structures as her proud- 
est gems, 

It is evident enough that a vast multitude of 
the people in all our great cities are not included 
within any religious organization, and it is no less 
evident that costly churches under the Protestan 
voluntary system will not be sought by those wh« 
have no pew, and who feel that they are in some 
sense intruders and interlopers. Such persons, 
also, do not care to attend “ free” chapels, both 


because there is a natural feeling that they are 
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alms chapels, and because they doubt whether 
the preaching will interest them. Then there 
are also the greater freedom of religious thought 
and the wider emancipation from all ecclesiastic- 
al observances to be considered in an estimate 
of church-going in modern cities. Mr. Murray 
undoubtedly sees that the tradition of the Sab- 
bath, the Sunday, either in its Puritan or other 
forms, has for many reasons lost something of 
its hold, and that its formal observance is very 
much changed. He attributes probably much of 
this to the want of elasticity in methods, and 
feels that a church, without any surrender of 
faith, might be so adapted to the requirements 
of to-day as to satisfy them fully. 

There are very serious questions involved in 
the proposition. But apart from them, the plan 
of a vast church, in which seats should be held 
at low rates, which should be itself a work of 
art, in which eloquence and music should appeal 
to the religious sentiment, and in which, also, the 
usual limitations of a purely sectarian organiza- 
tion should be wanting, is one which has struck 
the imagination of many as desirable and prac- 
ticable.- It is, perhaps, too vague and shadowy 
for realization. It may be found that it is the 
fervor of the denominational spirit which collects 
congregations and builds churches, and that as 
that is excluded, the appeal upon the simply 
Christian or religious ground will falter and fail. 
The experience of the Moody and Sankey move- 
ment shows how strong is the popular fervor of 
emotional religion. It seems to indicate that the 
forms and character of the early Methodist move- 
ment of the last century are still the most con- 
genial to the largest number of persons. It is 
not to be supposed that these would be banished 
from the proposed enterprise, but it would not, 
as we understand it, be built upon them, 


Tuere is probably no living man more profound- 
ly satisfied with his position than Lord Beacons- 
field. It is impossible not to imagine him delight- 
ed with the sensation which it is impossible to 
suppose that he did not intend. He is the first 
minister and really the ruler of England, because 
it is well understood that British policy is his pol- 
icy. He is one of the most conspicuous figures 
of the time. He is apparently one of the most 
mysterious and successful of statesmen. Yet 
there is no man about whom there is more specu- 
lation and wonder and admiration and distrust; 
and there is probably only one thing in which 
those who admire him and those who dislike and 
distrust him agree entirely, and that is his inex- 
pressible enjoyment in the consciousness of being 
precisely the spectacular kind of man that he is. 
We are, indeed, contemporary with one of the 
picturesque characters of English history. There 
is nothing more remarkable than that the grand- 
son of a Venetian Jew of Spanish descent, grow- 
ing up in England socially in the solitude of his 
race, dashing into literature as a brilliant novel- 
ist, and into politics as a free lance, should rise 
to supreme power, and, as a peer of the realm, 
control her foreign policy at a most critical mo- 
ment, supported by the court, the aristocracy, 
and the squirearchy, a Tory of Tories, and re- 
storing by what seems sheer audacity the ancient 
renown of England. 

Prime Ministers not native to the countries 
which they controlled are not unknown in Euro- 





pean history, notably in Spain, which ranks , 

one of the proudest of nations. But the En 
feeling has always regarded these instances a. 
those of the amazing success of adventurers, wh 
sometimes left the countries that they had ruleq 
and died neglected and exposed. It has considered 
both Alberoni and Ripperda as Cagliostros in poli. 
tics, and it is this feeling, invincible in the British 
breast, which looks upon Lord Beaconsfield as 
charlatan, The word is openly and generally useq 
in speaking of him, and some striking articles jy 
recent numbers of the Fortnightly Review were 
devoted to the political adventures of Lord Bea. 
consfield—a cunning implication that Lord Bea. 
consfield is a political adventurer. It is a curious 
inquiry whether the kind of distrust and aversion 
with which this dazzling and successful career is 
regarded is due wholly to the fact of race. |; 
is not mere party spite, because it is not peculi 
to party, and it is unique in the history of Britis! 
parties. It is not due wholly, and perhaps not at 
all distinctively, to the conviction of want of prin- 
ciple. Lord Palmerston was not supposed to | 
troubled with principle, but he was the darling 
of the exclusively British feeling which now cher. 
ishes Lord Beaconsfield. Lord Palmerston want. 
ed England to have a finger in every pie, “as th 

saying is,’’ and his foreign policy charmed th 

bully instinct in John Bull. The clubs and th 

courtiers and the whole Tory interest have ap. 
plauded in the same way the foreign policy—not 
quite honorable and fair, as it seems to many— 
of the brilliant Beaconsfield, with his jaded fac: 

and his vanishing curl, relic of the days of gor. 
geous and half-vulgar coxcombry. 

There is a drawing, by Charles Martin, of Dis- 
raeli in the old dandy days. It represents him 
lounging at length in a huge luxurious easy-chair 
in a loose coat and the gaiter trousers of the time, 
fully forty years ago. The head is very hand- 
some, the head of an Antinous. The hair clus- 
ters around the fine dome of the brain, so to 
speak, and the mouth is full, rich, and of volup- 
tuous lines. It is precisely the figure that every 
romantic and fascinated reader of Vivian Grey 
would expect to see as that of the author—an 
imaginative and intellectual Sybarite. Yet a pho- 
tograph of Lord Beaconsfield to-day in his seventy- 
second year, showing the familiar Hebrew ex- 
pression more strongly defined, and the look of 
supreme satisfaction in the fullness of passionate 
youth faded into the weariness of dandyism grown 
old, is not unlike that earlier drawing. It is easy 
to believe that either of them is the dramatic 
personage of the Berlin Congress. ‘Lord Bea- 
consfield,” said the report of the opening days, 
“is the centre of attraction. His personal quali- 
ties, past career, and recent successes equally 
command the interest of the public. The Kaiser- 
hof Hotel, at which the British Premier alighted, 
attracts hundreds of curious visitors all day. If 
on passing before the Kaiserhof one sees a crowd, 
it is certain they are watching to see Lord Bea- 
consfield.” 

You smile as you read. Thousands and thou- 
sands of persons in England and America smile 
as they read, and say to themselves, “ Aha! old 
Truepenny!” This is Disraeli. No greater self- 
satisfaction is conceivable than that of the luxu- 
rious lounger of Park Lane reflecting that, as 
Prime Minister of England, he is the chief and 
mysterious and popular figure at a great European 


























ess to re-adjust the map and compose the | 
ent. It is the measure of the man that 
ibtedly the feeling is universal that the éclat 
position is as delightful to him as any serv- 
it he may do, and that even if he could re- 
to England, as his sycophants allege that 
s already restored, the foreign renown that | 
| in the days of Pitt, his chief interest in the } 
- would be his own glory rather than the | 
e of England. This feeling may be very 
t to his patriotism, but it is undeniable that 
ceneral conviction, and equally undeniable | 
is not an impression that Pitt, or Canning, 
lstone, or any other of the great English 
s could have possibly produced. 
{t this time of writing it is altogether too soon | 
to foretell the actual results of the Con- 
But it may be surmised safely that the 
entatious skill of Russian diplomacy, which 
en so successful thus far, is not to be easi- 
ifted. The agreement upon which the Con- 
s assembled showed conclusively that Russia 
made If what is | 
1 


| 
| 


no serious concessions. 
said to be the aim of Lord Beaconsfield—an | 
sh protectorate over Turkey —should be at- | 
i, the advance of Russia would nevertheless | 
‘en accomplished, and the Turkish Empire 
1 have been overthrown. These, however, | 
not matters for the Jasy Chair. But cer- | 
y all the Easy Chairs in the world could not 
1 more sensational figure to contemplate 
1 the first Lord Beaconsfield, the last earl of 
3 race, 
Mr. Bryant was one of the very old men in | 
intry who were still vigorous and active, | 
his most famous poem had been published | 
seventy years before he died. Yet the | 
r who received and approved that poem sur- | 
Richard Henry Dana in a serene old 
still lives, as old as the nation by which his | 
is honored. There was a mournful propri- 
in the circumstances of the death of Bryant. | 
vas stricken just as he had discharged a | 
acteristic duty with all the felicity for which | 
was noted, and he was probably never wholly 
nscious from that moment. Happily we may 
ve that he was sensible of no decay, and his 
timate friends had noted little. He was hale, | 
t, and strong to the last. All his life a lover | 
nature and an advocate of liberty, he stood | 
ler the trees in the beautiful Park on a bright 
ne day, and paid an eloquent tribute to a de- 
1 servant of liberty in another land. And 
le his words yet lingered in the ears of those | 
rho heard him, he passed from human sight. 
There is probably no eminent man in the coun- 
upon whose life and genius and career the 
rdict of his fellow-citizens would be more im- 
uediate and unanimous. His character and life 
1 a simplicity and austerity of outline that had 
come universally familiar, like a neighboring 
yuntain or the sea. His convictions were very 
trong, and his temper uncompromising; he was 
lependent beyond most Americans. He was an 
litor and a partisan; but he held politics and 
ll other things subordinate to the truth and the 
mmon welfare, and his earnestness and sincer- 
ity and freedom from selfish ends took the sting 
t personality from his opposition, and constant- 
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ly placated all who, like him, sought lofty and | 
Those who watched the char- | 


virtuous objects. 
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acter of his influence upon public affairs, and who 
saw him daily moving among us a venerable cit- 
izen noiselessly going his way, as they marked 
the hot and bitter strife of politics, could not but 
recall the picture by the French painter Couture 
of the “ Decadence of Rome,” in which the grave 
figure of the older Roman stands softly contem- 
plating the riotous license and luxury of a later 
day. Bryant carried with him the mien and the 
atmosphere of antique public virtue. He seemed 
a living embodiment of that simplicity and sever- 
ity and dignity which we associate with the old 
republics. A would have called 
him a man nurtured in republican air upon re- 


wise stranger 


| publican traditions. 


We do not mean that he regarded his country 
with the sorrowful despair of the old Roman in 
the picture. His faith in th 
in the people was firm. 


government and 
Indeed, he was so much 


a natural republican that he would have been 


7 
»} 


the last to doubt. his bent of nature 
showed itself in the character of his verse. His 
poetry is intensely and distinctively American. 
He was a man of scholarly accomplishment, fa- 
miliar with other languages and literature. But 
there is no tone or taste of any thing not pecul- 
iarly American in his poetry. It is as character- 
istic as the wine of the Catawba grape, and could 
have been written only in America by an Ameri- 
can naturally sensitive to whatever is most dis- 
tinctively American. 

As Dr. Bellows said at his funeral, Bryant’s was 
a singularly fortunate and complete life. Few 
men who are very precocious live to old age, or 
live to be old with constantly increasing fame. 
And his fame grew not by the greater popularity 
or charm of his work, but by the unswerving 
fidelity of his life. Bryant's fame as a poet was 
made half a century before he died, and the addi- 
tions to his earlier verse, while they did not less- 
en, did not materially increase, his reputation. 
Sut the mark so early made was never effaced, 
either by himself or Younger men grew 
by his side into great and just fame. But what 
Shelley says of love is as true of renown: 


same 


others. 


“True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 


The tone of Bryant remained, and remained dis- 
tinct, individual, and unmistakable. Nature, as 
he said in “ Thanatopsis,” speaks “a various lan- 
guage”’ to her lovers. But what she said to him 
was plainly spoken and clearly heard and per- 
fectly repeated. His art was exquisite. It was 
absolutely unsuspected, but it served its truest 
purpose, for it removed every obstruction to full 
and complete delivery of his message. 

He was reserved in manner, and in no sense 
magnetic or responsive. Lowell, in the “ Fable 
for Critics,” gayly puts into sparkling rhyme the 
general impression of the man and his character, 
and Dr. Bellows concedes “ the snow” that seemed 
to invest him. There was something in his man- 
ner of the New England hills among which he 
was born—a little stern and bleak and dry, al- 
though suffused with the tender and scentless 
splendor of the white laurel, solemn with prime- 
val pines, and musical with the organ soughs of 
the wind through their branches. But this re- 
serve was not forbidding, and there was always 
kindness with all the dryness of his manner. 
Indeed, his manner was only expressive of that 
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independence which largely made him what he 
was. He stood quietly and firmly on his own 
feet. 
and he made no compromises to save his repu- 


tation for consistency, or to secure immunity from | 


criticism, or to retain the sympathy of associates. 
He, too, was one of the men who are able to go 
alone, and who can say No. The cobwebs of 
sophistry which the spiders of fear and ambition 
in a thousand forms spin around the plain path 
of duty, to conceal or to deter, he so unconscious- 
ly and surely brushed away that at last it came 
to be understood that his course would be not 
what his party expected or what a miscalled con- 
sistency required, but simply what seemed to him 
to be the right course. 

There has been some discussion about his edi- 
torial position or character. But this explains it. 
It is said that Mr. Bryant was not a great editor 
because he was not a great partisan, That may 
prevent a man from being an accepted or suc- 
cessful party leader, but it is not necessary to 
qualify him as an editor. The distinctive edito- 
rial excellence of Bryant was that he maintained 
party measures from a conviction of their justice, 
and had nothing to say for them when he could 
not see this. Thus he was a leader of the forces 
that form parties, if he did not, or would not, or 
could not skillfully direct the party movement. 
But this is the highest function of an editor. The 
other is that of an organ-grinder. Mr. Bryant 
was perfectly able to pierce the flimsy veil of 
common party reasoning and prejudice upon this 
subject, and because he thought, upon the whole, 
that a party should be sustained, he despised the 
attempted conclusion that therefore all party 
measures and party men should be supported, 
lest any question or criticism or censure should 
divide the party and encourage the enemy. This 
is the method by which individual independence 
and conviction and elevation are degraded into a 
servile conformity. It is by this kind of appeal 


His opinions were his own conclusions, | 





—— 


| that the intelligent and honorable men in a pay 
| are so often led at the cart’s tail of wretehe) 
schemers and rascals, And this Mr. Bryan: 
heartily despised and avoided. It injured his 
reputation as a party “ war-horse” and “ 

| horse.” But it increased his power, not as 4 
| horse, but as a driver. His appeal was not + 

passion or prejudice, but to reason, and it is oy), 
| the reasonable policy that endures. It is thy 
qualities that distinguished him as an editor, ani 
| not the qualities of the great partisan edito) 

that work for the purification of politics. 

All the circumstances of his career were ham 
and fitting to the last. When he died on a }yequ. 
| tiful June day, every body remembered that j 
his poem of “ June,”’ which has been often quoted 
since his death, he had expressed the wish to ¢ 
in June—a fancy merely, a poet’s tribute to tly 
loveliness of the month, and an inspiration of th 
natural wish to disarm death, if possible, by as. 
sociation with the blossoming fullness of life in 
midsummer. The feeling for his death and thy 
tributes to his memory were universal and imme. 
diate and most sincere. Then on a perfect day 
came the simple burial service, as he had wished 
in the church which he attended, and in the pres 
ence of the most eminent citizens and a vast 
throng of quiet spectators. His minister, 
Bellows, made an admirable address, glowing but 
moderate in tone, for he doubtless felt that any 
other would have been discordant with the ocea- 
sion and the character of the man. A few friends 
accompanied the family to Roslyn, his summ: 
home, at the head of Hempstead Harbor, on th 
north shore of Long Island, and there, in the Jw 
sunshine, he was laid in his grave by the side of 
his wife, to whom he had addressed the poem, 








| 
| 
| 











“How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead ?” 


And that grave, as Dr. Bellows said, will long bi 





a bourne of pilgrimage from many lands. 





Chitar’s Literary Record. 


N R. JOHN KENNEDY has produced a very 

radical and therefore a very useful little 
treatise on education, entitled Zhe School and the 
Family (Harper and Brothers). While in strict- 
ness it deals only with the “ethics of school rela- 
tions,” its principles are equally applicable in the 
main to all who are intrusted with the care and 
training of children. Discipline, government, or- 
der—not so much the methods of obtaining them 
as the principles which underlie their maintenance 
—are the themes of his papers, which are in some 
measure independent, though so correlated as to 
form a continuous essay. He recognizes—and in 
this, perhaps, the chief merit of the book consists 
—that children have rights as well as duties; that 
teachers and parents have duties as well as rights ; 
that disorder in the district or in the school is 
more likely to be due to the faults of the parents 
or the teacher than to those of the children; and 
that the first place to look for remedies is in the 
government, not in the governed. He has seen 
clearly and felt deeply the evils of our present 
system, which affiliates the school with politics 
and the politician, and brings it under political 


control. Perhaps he is somewhat of a pessimist 
in this matter, and recognizes more clearly the 
evils which are incidental than the merits which 
are essential in our common-school system. But 
there are plenty of eulogists of the American 
common schools, and one severe critic is not out 
of place.” He does not, however, point out very 
definitely how he would secure, in a popular goy- 
ernment, our schools from political interference. 
His style is clear and vigorous, though severely 
simple. His work would reach a larger number 
of readers if fancy and imagination were waiting 
on him to interpret his thoughts. The interest 
of his work lies wholly in the principles expound- 
ed, not in the form in which he dresses them. 
Mr. L. T. Townsenp contributes to the current 
discussions a treatise on The Intermediate Worl 
(Lee and Shepard). It is based in part on Scrip- 
ture, in part on science, and in part on the wish- 
es, not to say the fancies, of the author. He 
argues with considerable power, both from anal- 
ogy and from the Bible, that there is an interme- 
diate state ; that it is a definite place ; that in this 





intermediate place there are two distinct regions 
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intially the view current in most orthodox | 


: = | 
e Cushman: Her Letters and Memories 


Life (Houghton, Osgood, and Co.), just es- 
ing a most capital biography. Yet why 
ipes and what it lacks it is not by any 

s easy tosay. The editor evidently had not 
it deal of material at her disposal. Miss 

nan seems to have kept no journal. = 
was a mere memorandum of her en 


and possesses little i , rv andes ed | 


except as it awakened in her memories 
unwritten. It does not appear that 
great letter-writer, either in quantity 

\ all events, letters were not forth- 

¢ in any great numbers, and such as have 
preserved give little sign of her genius, or 
breadth of sympathy. If we except one 

) giving advice to a young actress, and one 
)in which she gives expression to her relig- 
views, there is nothing in her corre spondence 
3s notable—nothing that one might not find 
1 in thousands of unpublished letters by 


is of no genius or distinction. In this re- | 


t her biography is singularly unlike the frag- 
tary and unsatisfactory but entertaining on 

Mr. Macready. Yielding to the temptation pre- 
1 by this lack of material, Miss Emma Sres- 

INS has amp lified and sometimes even diluted het 
making a book at least half as large again 

is necessary to tell all that was to be told. 

s, also, too enthusiastic a friend to be a critic: 


{her attempted descriptions of Miss Cushman’s | 


sonations will, for this reason, be rather val- 

»as reminders to those who are familiar with 

m than as pictures for those who are not. 

e are, however, some entertaining anecdotes 

ttered through the book; and it gives one a 

le isant view of the stage, possibly too optimistic 

The intensive earnestness of Miss Cush- 

life will be an inspiration to others than 

ibers of her profession, and in this respect 

e story of her life is a peculiarly healthful one. 

spite, therefore, a somewhat diffusive style and 

lecidedly uncritical spirit, it is entertaining, and 

m its perusal one rises with both kindlier views 

f his fellow-men and with ¢ a more earnest heart 
r his own duties and trials 

» give a very hearty we Joome to the “ Young 

olks’ Series of Heros 3 of History,” the first vol- 


Vor. LVIL—No. 339.—30 


} Se ries to start : onfirmed romance-reader on a 
3 a presentation, in a fresh form, of what is | be l 


lich, Zhe Voyages and Adventures of 
GrorGe M. Tow e (Lee and 

The true way to nev- 

erature of the day is 

something better and 

this purpose there 

n amount of material 

graphy. In size of 

ral design this series is 

Abbett e* aaa 

n Ye compa ed with, though 

in character from, a Abbott 

Hye the latter is 

7. | vritten on the 

instructive history, if simply 

, Will interest. The primary ob- 

s to interest; and it assumes 

if it is made entertaining, will 

instruct Both hypotheses are true. Th 
‘Heroes of History” promises to be an excellent 


e 


‘tter course of 1 once so started, he wil 
soon acquire an appetite for a still plainer and 
more su } é j o da Gama is a hero 
little known; but his entures are full of an al- 
most meiodral t int t, and the author has 
kil t so as to serve 
to his task a 
mind naturally well qualified f ts performance, 
both by a native iste for history and by a life 
devoted to i ut arro is announced as 
press, an ( » Si reneral charac- 
ar ’ soon f " 


t inti mV $ an imate, by H. Hupson 


| Hout (Harper and Brothe , differs from Mr. 


Clarence Cook’s House Beautiful in being perhaps 


| less ¢ istic, but much more practical, and giving 


much more detail respecting the whole subject 


of house-building and house nishing. The au- 


| thor begi th the site, ends with locks, bolts, 


bars, and hinges, and covers pretty fully all the 
intermediate grout Architects’ plans and du- 


| ties, buil rials, specifications, methods of 


construction, plum 4 inders, heating and ven- 
] +} 


tilation, ad upt ition rarious rooms to their re- 


spective purposes—the library, the parlor, the 


kitchen, ete.—tog — with the whole subject of 
1. *y . . 

| inside furnishing and decoration, are among the 
| themes treated. The information is much more 


practical, and the author goes much more into 
detail, than is usual in similar works. His pages 
ire illuminated with one hundred desi 

prising a great \ wigs of houses, from the most 
modest cottage to the most complete country man- 
sion. Such a book is of no small value to any 
one who is intending to build; for although 
an not make of him an architect, or dispense 
with the special professional knowledge which 


| only a regular course : study, followed and sup- 
| plemented practical experience, can give, yet 


it will at le nable the builder of a house to 
be on the look-out for the more common blunders 
into which our common carpenters, masons, plumb- 
‘rs, and upholsterers fall. It will even enable 


é 
} 
I 


| him to form some ju lement of his architect; for 


architects, like the rest of mankind, are more apt 
to be familiar with precedents than with general 
principles. But such a book is not only useful 


| to the man who means to build, it is also enter- 


taining reading to one who does not mean to do 
so. There is a certain charm in a process of im- 
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aginary building, and it costs nothing but a little 
time. Besides, as it is an advantage for any one 
to know something about music, though he may 
never mean to play, or about drawing, though it 
only teaches him how to form a discriminating 
judgment about art, not how to practice it, so 
there is a real value in knowing the general prin- 
ciples of architecture—using that word in its lar- 
gest sense—that one may know what is in good 
taste and what violates it, what is really practical 
and useful, and what is an impractical ideal, or 
brings more actual inconvenience than it affords 
of wsthetic enjoyment. 
and woman sooner or later has occasion to know 
the general principles which should govern in the 
inside arrangement of a house, and put his knowl- 
edge into practical use, even if he has not the mis- 
fortune to have to build one for himself. 

The republication of some of the more notable 
papers from several of the foremost English re- 
views in book form, under the title of “ Current 
Discussion” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is likely to be 
more useful than such republications are gener- 
ally, for many of these papers are of rare ability 
and the reviews in which they originally appear- 
ed have but a small circulation in this country. 
The volume on Jnternational Politics is mainly 
occupied with papers on the Turkish question ; 
that upon Questions of Belief includes a discus- 
sion of some of the most fundamental problems 
of the pre sent age.— Constantinople, bv E. pri 
Amicis (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a translation 
from the seventh edition of an Italian work. The 
author has been not inaptly called the Taine of 
Italian literature. He has something of the same 
brilliance of coloring, and something of the same 
insight into character, but not the power of gen- 
eralization which is at once the strength and the 
weakness of the French critic. The book lacks 
unity; it is rather a series of fragments than a 
harmonious picture, but the fragments are fine. 
The Italian’s portrayal of the Turkish character 
is not hopeful. He recognizes the Turk’s vir- 
tues, but he regards him as essentially incapable 
of progress.—Dr. SovurHaLL may be regarded as 
the most pronounced opponent, on a scientific 
basis, of the theory of evolution. His latest con- 
tribution to the problem of the origin of man is 
the Epoch of the Mammoth (J. B. Lippincott and 
Co.). He maintains that the oldest human re- 
mains are not improbably to be identified with 
the living Eskimaux; that the stone age and the 
iron age are contemporaneous; that the Swiss 
lake-dwellings are of as late a date as the days 
of Trajan, a.p. 114; that the glacial age closed 
in Europe within historic periods. The author's 
spirit is scientific, whatever may be thought of 
his conclusions.—The seventh Annual Record of 
Science and Industry, 1877 (Harper and Brothers), 
is laid.on our table. This work has become so 
recognized as an essential history of scientific 
progress that it is only necessary to announce its 
publication. The editor thus describes a change 
which has been made in its character: “ Here- 
tofore the Annual Record has for the most part 
been composed, first of a summary of scientific 
progress during the year; and second, of a series 
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compress the abstracts in the limits necess 
assigned to the annual volume, and it has ¢ 
fore been concluded to omit them entirely. 
by an extension of the summaries, to furnish 
will probably better answer the purposes of 
student.” —J ames FREEMAN CLARKE has, we j 
gathered from various periodicals the sket 
which make up the entertaining volume of 
morial and Biographical Sketches (Houghton. 0 
good, and Co.) It embraces nineteen pay 
most of them in the nature of personal 1 
niscences, though there are two or three that 
literary and critical. They are in general anee. 
dotal rather than strictly biographical, sugges 
tions of character afforded in single gli 
rather than attempted portraits.—As 
It, Mr. Rot¥e has selected as the latest addit 
to his edition of Shakspeare. We can add} 
ing to the commendation which we have al 
given to this admirable edition, both for 
class-room and the parlor, and we see onl) 
son for increasing approbation as the sueces 
volumes appear.—We rather wonder that t 
are not more books such as Yusuf in / 
(American Tract Society ) published for the 

fit of youthful readers. It is an entertaining } 
of travels, and may be read with profit by 
elders as well as the young folks. Next to ¢ 
biography a good book of travels furnishes 1 
best combination of entertainment and inst 
tion. 

The third volume of the Life of the Prince ( 
sort (D. Appleton and Co.) is largely occupied 1 
an account of the part which the Prince took 
the diplomatic and political aspects of the ¢ 
mean war. His letters and memoranda tal 
a considerable part of the volume. This 
of the work has a special interest at this tin 
and Prince Albert’s views will be eagerly read by 
the English people. The general reader will } 
perhaps more interested in the accounts of 
visit by the French Emperor and Empress to E 
land, and the return of the visit by the Queen 
the Prince in 1855. The reflections of the Qu 
upon the character of Napoleon and the beaut 
of Paris do not speak very highly for he: 
sight. They were both “ much pleased with « 
ery thing, liking the Emperor and Empress—t 
latter particularly.”—Scribner, Armstrong, a 
Co, publish from the English the (love) Left 
of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, written in the 
Years 1819 and 1820, and now given from the 
Original Manuscripts, with an Introduction and 
Notes by Harry Buxton Forman. It is declared 
in the preface that there is good reason to believe 
that the lady herself did not regard their eventual 
publication as unlikely—which Coes not speak 
highly for her delicacy, if we are also to under- 
stand that she did not think it undesirable; and 
we are further assured that their publication is 
now arranged for by her family. The moral is, 
be careful to whom you write love-letters. If any 
thing reduced to writing can ever be confidential, 
it should be, one would think, the outpouring of 
a perfectly free heart.—James Bryce, in Zrans- 
caucasia and Ararat (Macmillan and Co.), intro- 
duces the reader to a region of country little vis- 
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of abstracts of the more important articles con- lited. His book gives “first impressions only, 
tained in the proceedings of learned societies | for which no value can be claimed, except that 


and in the scientific and industrial journals of 
the day. With the rapid increase in the number 


which belongs to impressions formed on the 
spot, and (as the author trusts) without a prej- 


of such papers, it has been found impossible to | udice in favor of either of the states which are 
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(Harpers), is unique, and the story is character. | 
ized, as arenearly if not all of Mary Cecit Hay’s | 
The char- } 
acters are pleasant, and the st ry is pleasantly 
told; and what might have well been a most pa- | 
thetic drama ends in the final victory of love. | 
The authoress shows rare skill in producing all 
the effects of contrast without introducing any | 
villains to set off her heroes and heroines; and | 
the moventent of the story is so enticing that it | 
is not till you have quite finished it that you 
awake to the consideration of the fact that the 
plot is, if not quite impossible, at least so nearly 
so as to defy credence.— Adventures of a Consu 
Abroad, by Luter Monti (Lee and Shepard), is an 
amusing and apparently simply truthful account 
of the actual experiences of one of our foreign 
consuls, We should not want to warrant that | 
there is no exaggeration in the story, but its real- 
ism is its charm. The contrast between the ap- | 
pointee’s great expectations and his small reali- | 
zations is more entertaining to the reader than it | 
could well have been to the consul himself. The | 
narrative is not very flattering to American na | 
tional pride.—/tothmell (Lee and Shepard), by the 
author of That Hushand of Mine, is a very dif. | 
ferent story, and a great deal more of a hook. | 
The author has shown unexpected strength both 
in the drawing of characters and the depicting | 
of passion, and the contrast between the two 
books is so marked as to suggest the possession 
by the author of great variety of talent.—<Sfep- | 
ping-Stones, by Saran Dousyey (A. D. F. Randolph 
and Co.), is one, we believe the first one, of the 
“Spare-hour Series.” It is distinctively a relig- 
ious story, reprinted from the English. The mor- 
al is indicated by the title, namely, that all the 
trials of life are but stepping-stones to a high- 
er religious life. The lesson is an old one— 
as old as the Book of Job; but the parable 
which illustrates and enforces it is one of con- 
siderable dramatic as well as moral interest. It 
is an excellent book for the Sunday reading of 
the older young people of the household.—Har- 
pers begin two new series of novels—the “ Li- 
brary of American Fiction” and the “Franklin 
Square Library.” The former series begins with 
two novels by American authors—Esther 

father, by Avice Perry, and Justine’s Lovers, by | 
an unknown writer. Neither of these stories can | 
be called commonplace. Esther Pennefather is | 
marred by some unripeness of execution, as though | 
it were the work of not only an inexperienced but | 
also of a youthful writer. The story is hardly | 
strong enough to carry the abnormal characters 
which abound in it. Original it certainly is, but 
the originality is somewhat forced withal—an 
originality planned with overmuch forethought, 
but alike in character and in incident it is unique. 
The unhuman Miriam Snow, the self-imprisoned 
Helen, the grotesque Mrs. Verney, and the self- 


stories, by a moral and artistic unity. 


] 





2 
enine- 


greater freedom, and apparently by a mor 
perienced hand. 
and tells the experience of the heroine, who Jose: 
; one lover when she loses her fortune, and a se, 


J , ; ex. 
It is autobiographical in form 


ond, who leaves her as his heir at his death: ay 
she is left, at the close of the story, waiting fo; 


| third, with the philosophical remark that “ther 


are prophetic moments when I fear that I discer; 
distinetly the coming lord. It does not matte 
If he arrive, I shall know how to keep him; if 
he tarry, I shall know how to spare him.” 7) 
author shows no inconsiderable power in portrai 
painting, albeit her characters sometimes becon 





} as in the case of Mrs. Starkenburgh, caricature % 


But the spice of exaggeration does not impair 


| the interest, and hardly the artistic quality, of th 


work.—The “ Franklin Square Library” is a mar. 
vel of cheapness. How one of Trollope’s long 
stories can be afforded, on good paper and in ck 

type, for fifteen cents, is an enigma to the novel- 
reading public. Js he Popenjoy ? by Mr. ANtHoyy 
TROLLOPE, is a society novel, in which Mr. 7 
lope’s photographie art is exercised in depicting 
a series of scenes and a set in society which hay 
in themselves no special attractions. The inter- 
est of the novel lies rather more in the develop. 
ment of the plot, and rather less in the pictures 
of life, than is usual in most of Mr. Trollope’s 
works. We will not spoil the reader’s enjoyment 
of the story by an analysis and explanation of 








Ol- 


| the mystery hinted at in the inquiring title of t 


book.—Pau/ Knox, Pitman, by JOHN BERWICK 
Harwoop, is a story of English mining life; rath 
er this is the background of the pictures or series 
of pictures, the stage on which and the scener 
with which the drama is played. It is one of th 
strongest stories that we have read for many a 
day. One instinctively compares it with Zhat 
Lass o° Lowrie’s, and it does not suffer by the 
comparison ; indeed, it seems to us to be the mor 
artistic work of the two. In reading it one is not 
so much impressed by the art, but far more }) 
the facts narrated. It is a history, not a fiction 
We forget the painter, and gaze only on the pi 

ture. The crash of the railroad, the fall of May 
into the mouth of the old mine and her rescu 
the imprisonment of the party in the mine and 
their deliverance, well-worn and accustomed in- 
cidents of a mining life, as well as the various 
features of a mining society, are all told with a 
simplicity and absence of apparent effort that are 
characteristic of the highest and finest art.—The 
Youth's Health-Book, one of the “ Half-hour Se- 
ries” (Harpers), is by the same author who has 
given to the public the Bazar Books of Health, 
of Decorum, and of the Household. It is service- 
able for, if not actually intended as, a text-book 
of instruction, and is in style adapted to thought- 
ful youth, though it makes no attempt by spe- 
cial devices to attract their attention or compel 
their interest. Its hints are characterized by great 








sacrificing Esther are all quite original concep- 


tions, though not one of them is a probable, if, | 
They are creations | 


indeed, a possible, character. 
of an imaginative faculty of unusual fertility. 


The story of their commingled lives is ingenious | 


and striking rather than either great or true; the 
work of decided talent rather than of genuine 
genius on the one hand, or of experience and cul- 
ture on the other; weird, strange, fanciful, but 
fascinating. Justine’s Lovers is, if a less striking, 
a more entertaining novel. It is written with 


good sense, and that impracticableness which is 
| so apt to despoil such books of their real valu 
lis not at all observable in this little treatise — 
te H. H.” sends out, as a kind of companion vol- 
ume to her Bits of Travel and Bits of Talk, a 
| little volume of Bits of Travel at Home (Roberts 
| Brothers). This author is always pleasant, and 
often strikingly pictorial. But either she or the 
publisher has endeavored to crowd too much 
| into one small book. The consequence is a type 
|} too small and a page too black for either beau- 
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wed mean 
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ble in northern latitudes from 


1 magnitude. 


lar chart and four others, equatorial charts—so 
vided that in each season of the year (as sp 
), only one of these, or at the 
needed. This is a convenience in obs« 
meteors, and in other ways. The 
culiarity which is new, we believe. 
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The sizes 
the circles which represent stars of the vari 
is magnitudes are proportioned to the absolute 
mount of light received by the eye from the stars 
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hemselves ; 1840 stars are mapped. An appen- 
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La halt eS a two curves W be traced, | a view to increase the accuracy 
ctly simila t which con in the |t inations of the mechanical e f 
: stereoscope to give a solid figure. By changing | The result he has now arrived 
: t la motions of the pendulums, very curi- | mal effects of the friction of water, is, that t r 
0 [ s ol s have een obtained, resem the unit of heat as that which ean raise a 
those given by biaxial crystals under the | of water weighed in vacuo from 60° to | 
Scop mercurial thermometer, its mechanical eq \ 
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« 4 Norway iron Stevens Institute of Technology, by polishing t 
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the external ends being clean and flat. These Rosenstiehl has made use of rotating disks for 
arms are placed in a straicht line, with the ervs- | the purpose of studying the phenomena 
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has ju st published a well illustrated quarto, } 
Mr. William H. Dall, upon the mummi 
cated bodies found in a cave on Kagamil 

Aleutian group. These interesting objects were 
presented to the National Museum in 1874 by the 
Alaska Fur Seal C ompany, and excited a great 


y 





es or desic- 





deal of ¢ irlosity H 

M. Geoffroy St. Hil , in pursuance of a 
scheme projected for our Centennial ome ib 
but not carried into ‘effect, has broug 
Greenland to the Jardin d’ Ac se itation 
a group of Esquimaux. They are fitted out 
their house, dress, and accoutrements, in primitive 
fashion, and will form an attractive feature among 
the notable objects at the French Exposition. 











iti 

We announce the first number of The Ameri- 
can Antiquarian, a quarterly periodical devoted 
to early Ameri ican history, ethnology, and ec 
ology. It is published by Brooks, Schink 1, and 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, un der the edito ial chat 
of the Rev. Stephen D. Peet. The lead 
is upon “ The Ancient Garden Beds of Mi 
by Bela Hubbard. The editor contribute 
uable paper on “ The Discovery of the Ohi 
Maps of the Great gee " 

The third part of Anales del Museo Nacional 
de México contains two mins or rs on Mex- 
ican antiquities, viz., “ Un Cincel de Bronce de los 
Antiguos Aztecas, por el Sr. D. G. Mendoza,” and 
* Codice Mendozino, Ensayo de Descifracion Gero- 
glifica, por el Sefior Don Manuel Orozco y Berra.” 
The last-named article is illustrated by a colored 
plate from Lord Kingsborough’s work. 

The February number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, just received, is chiefly 
oceupied by a series of articles from the pen of 
H. H. Howorth, entitled “The E thnolog ry of Ger- 
many: The Germans of Cwsar;” “The Migra 
tions of the Saxons, Part 3 ;” ia “The Croats.” 

On April 30 Mr. Francis Galton read a paper 
before the London Anthropological Institute on 
composite portraits made by combining those of 
various persons into a single resultant figure. 
The author collected photographs of persons 
with the same general physiognomy, and sitting 
in the same posture. After being reduced photo- 
graphically to the same size, they are placed in a 
frame in front of the camera. Instead of ex- 
posing one of them the whole time—say, 100 sec- 
onds—to the apparatus, they are removed suc- 
‘sively after an exposure of ten seconds. The 
result is a handsome face, preserving what is 
common to all, and obliterating individual pecul- 
iarities. This process will be very useful in seeur- 
ing anthropological types or family features. 

The first and second parts of Revue d’ Anthro- 
pologie come to us together. The first article in 








a ticle 









ce 





Part 1 is by the editor, Dr. Broca, upon the brain } 


of the gorilla. The consideration of this ques- 
tion has lost some interest to anthropologists, 
since, as Dr. Broca admits, “the transformists 
[evolutionists] generally agree that man is not 
descended from any anthropoid ape known, nor, 
indeed, from any other living species.” The first 
article in Part 2, by the same author, is upon 
* cerebral nomenclature, denominations c* the 
divisions and subdivisions of the hemispheres 
and of their anfractuosities.” Although we have 
not space even to mention the contents of these 
two numbers, all who are acquainted with it will 
admit that it is the leading journal now devoted 
solely to anthropology. The 
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torique” in each number is by M. Gabrik 


Mortillet. 


Island, | 


| cent ¢ rinoids ( Pentacrinus and Rhiz 
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Professor Max Mi iller 1 begins in the May 


vin 


ber of the peg Review a series. oO 


| pers on the origin and growth of religion 
Zoology.—Some points in the ar 


ihato 
cially with reference to the blood syste n 
animals, are discussed by P. Herbert Ca 
in the Journal of Anatom yand Phi / 
1as also publishe la morphologic: ul 
new crinoid from the Philippine Island 


1aNnGs, 





Actinometra polymorpha. 

Two paper-nautilus shells were fou 
coast of Florida this winter, and last wint 
was found with the animal entire, besides ay 
er empty shell, according to a corr spond 
Forest and Stream. The American Natuy 
(Vol. XI, p. 243) contains a notice, by S. L 
wood, of the occurrence of this animal 
New Jersey shore. This species, Argona 
Linn., inhabits the Mediterranean Sea, at 
doubtedly a waif from the eastern shores 
Middle Atlantic. 

In a paper on the ornamental colors of the 
nidw, or water fleas, Professor Weisma1 
cludes that secondary sexual characters « 
these animals become general spec ifie cha 
and illustrate the Darwinian view of the origin 
of the colors of buttertlies. 

While the whip-tail scorpion (The lypho us | 
ganteus) of Mexico and adjoining parts of 
United States has lately been shown to be ] 
ous, by a writer in the American Natui vist, M 
E. Wilkinson, Jun., states that this animal i 
fensively odorous, apparently emitting the si 
from its tail, which is long and filiform. 

The vessels attached to the end of the st 
of myriopods, arachnide, and insects, which, { 
being first discovered by the Italian anato1 
Malpighi, were called Malpighian vessels, tho 
at first regarded as corresponding to the liver 
the higher animals, have of late years, by the b 
observers, especially Plateau, of Gant, Belgi 
been thought without doubt to be excretory 
their function, and to correspond to the kidne 
and ureters of the higher animals. In a pape 
just published in Siebold and KoOlliker’s Zeit 
& hrift, Dr. E. Schindler reviews the whole sub 
ject, and, from a thorough examination of insects 
belonging to all the orders, concludes that th 
Malpighian tubes are specifically urinary in thei 
function, finding in their urinary concretions leu- 
cin, uric, oxalic acid, and oxalate of lime. 

A study of the poison ap paratus of ants and 
the anal glands present in certain forms has been 
made by August Forel, and published, with tw 
plates, in Siebold and KOolliker’s Zeitschrift. The 
poison apparatus consists of a sting and gland 
for secreting the poison, while the two anal glands 
are very much larger, and situated above the ter- 
mination of the intestine. These capacious glands, 
when they occur, secrete a clear fluid which, wh 
thrown out in certain species under excitement, 
emits a very strong smell of formic acid. Forel 
incidentally mentions that in the bee the maxil- 
lary gland is an odorous gland, while the same 
gland in the wasps and certain ants (Zasius) is 
used in making the paper of their nests, being 


of t 














| mixed with the particles of wood they gnaw off. 


In the stinging hymenoptera the organ of smell 


“Revue Préhis-| is situated in the antenna, according to several 
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late observers, Wolff, Landois, Paasch, | upper valleys of 
. Forel. Dr. Joseph considers that in bee-| and the most in: 

| other insects the organs of smell are to ter. Their 
1 in the stigmata, or bre athing holes. graphical M Waz 
nechanism of the movements of the fly- | smell, are excec 
1 throu igh the ai r hi is been described with to tl domesticat 


ne 


y quick, « 
ed camel, whi 
letail by + Moebius, of Kiel, who | posite. The natives, | 

, from the observations of those who} Kum Tag desert was the most 
shed on the subject and his own, that te With regard to their ori 
fish dart from the water with great | jevalsky arg 


lowever, 


ies that the prepondet 
it reference to the course of the wind dence is in favor of their 
They make no regular flying mo-| descendants of which, 
1 their pectoral and ventral fins, but | with tame camels. 
them out quietly, though very rapid vi- The Zoological Garde 
1 be seen in the outstretched pectoral | been specially favored. 
r part of the body, while the fish | been in the hands of 
1e air, hangs somewhat lower than the | character and pos ition, 
of the body. They usually fly farther | large receipts coming to it 
the wind than with it, or if their track | and preceding years have 
direction of the wind form an angle. | development that what is u 
g-fish which fly ayainst or with the | many years has been accomp he 
ie in their whole course of flight in | delphia society in a few months. This g 
» direction in which they come out of | was opened in July, 1874. Up to 
Winds which blow from one side | 1878, it had been visited by the large numb 
t vriginal track of the fish bend their | 1,508,501 persons, and its gate 
inward, All fish which are at a distance | ed to $226,301 


rect ipts im 
79. Its collection of anima 
e vessel hover in their whole course in} the finest in the country, and consists of 
near the surface of the water. If in | mammals, 453 birds, 58 batrachians, 


and 63 1 
rainst the 


course of the | tiles, Some specimens in its cages have never 
” fly a little higher: sometimes | been heretofore e ] i 


; 1, and its rhinocero 
it with he tai ‘Li into the crest of the same. | the largest in any garden of the worl 
ich fying fish rise to a considerable height | beauty of the grounds, the taste with w 

ighest, by chance, five meters above the | have been laid out, the elegance of the 

f the sea) whose course in the air be-| (perhaps too costly for their purposes), a1 
s obstructed by a vessel. In the daytime | excellence of their 
g-fish seldom fall on the deck of the ship, but | the Philadelphia Zoo compare f ivorably 

in the night; never in a calm, but only | many of the long-established gardens of the 
the wind blows. For the most part they | World. Already some of the 

ps which do not rise higher than two | servations of its inhabit 


itants have made imp« 
yards above the water, when they are | tant contributions to science. The first com) 


n the wind, or with half-wind, and are | dissection and structural description of the mat 
i good course, Flying fish never come | atee ( Vanatus ameri 
| from the 


xhibite 


collection combine t 


dissections and 


canus) was made from 

lee side, but only on the wind- | specimens, and many valuable contributions 

ide. Before vessels which pass between | comparative anatomy and physiology have 
swimming schools the fish fly into the air} sulted from their observation. Philadelphians 
efore predaceous fish or cetaceans. | have reason to be proudof their Zoological Garden. 
in essay by Von Nathusius in Siebold and} In Botany, we have to notice a number of works 
ker’s Zeitschrift, he separates the order of | relating to the plants of the U nited States. The 
birds from the clamatores, scansores, and | most important is a Synoptical Flora of North 
bide, by the structure of the egg-shell. America, by Professor Asa Gray. This elaborate 
An exhaustive history of the American whale- | work, the result of the study of many years, is a 
hery from its earliest inception to the year | continuation of the Flora of North 
76, by Alexander Starbuck, consisting of 767 


Americ l, by 
| Torrey and Gray, of which only two volumes were 
sely printed pages, appears in the report of | ever published. The Synoptical Flor yra includes the 
United States Commissioner of Fish and | “Gamopetalz,” which follow the “( ‘omposit i 
ries for 1875 and 1876. This is a laborious | being a direct continuation of the ~hte if North 
{ most comprehensive examination of the sub- | America, the second volume of which ends with the 
t, containing an account of the whale-fishery | “Composite.” The typography of the volume is 
m 1600 to 1876, with a very detailed list of | excellent, and of the botanical value of the work, it 
ims of whaling vessels from 1715 to 1784. _| is sufficient to say that no other person than Pro- 
That the musk-rat will at times repair old | fessor Gray has a sufficiently extensive knowled 
iver dams is averred by Mr. Russell Hill, from | of the North American flora to have 
rect observations which he made in Kansas, | present volume. 


> written the : 
The first two fasciculi of an il 
I published in the American Naturalist. | lustrated work entitled The Native Flowers 
Additional information concerning the range of | Ferns of the United States have just appeared. 
wild camel in Central Asia is afforded by | text is by Professor Thomas Meehan, and 
mel Prejevalsky, who secured several speci- | plates are chromo-lithographs, by Prang and Co., 
ens in the mountains of the Altyn-Tag range, | from drawings by Alois Lunzer. The scope of the 
which lies north of Thibet. Twenty years ago | work is the same as that undertaken by Professor 
ey were said to have been very common, oc- | Goodall and Mr. Sprague in the Wild Flowers of 
( iting in herds of dozens, and even of upward | North America, and by Professor Eaton and Mr. 
or a hundred, toge ther. The animals seek the Emerton in the Ferns of North America ; but the 
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presented to the public in a more con- | per day, and at a somewhat slowe1 


i form, and at a decide »dly 
vwrican Naturalist for June is an 


s” by Lester 


lower price. 
article 
F. Ward. 
here has appeared the 


* Genealog 
the way of 
first fascicull 

li M. C. Cooke, of London. The 
fasciculus contains a hundre d species collected in 
the Southern United States by Mr. H. W. Ravenel, 

l cs ge The second fascicu- 
lus of Alge Am. Borealis, by Farlow, Anderson, 
ind Eaton, contains fifty species of marine alge, 

st interesting of which are from the “4 

a coast. There is announced by Mr. J.B. 
of Newfield, New Jersey, a gene ral series of 

vi of the United States, two centuries of which 

t I Ellis announces 
aided by several well-known bot- 
3, and the determination of the Uredinee and 
undertaken by Professor 


be published annually. Mr 
is to be 


pore is to be 


have 


Europe we to notice a work by Pro- 
' Pisa, on vegetable morphology, 
dapted to the wants of Italian students. 
In Hedwigia, Gobi r¢ ports the occurrence in the 
Gulf of Riga of Rivudlaria fluitans recently discov- 
I in stagnant streams in Silesia. The 

ird and fourth fasciculi of Alge Scandinavice, 
by Wittrock and Nordstedt, contain a number of 


fessor Carnel, of 
vhich isa 


yy Cohn 


tedt in the Mediterranean. 

winecring.—The issue of the Railroad Ga- 

for May 31, in its record of new railroad 
onstruction, notes the completion of 885 miles 
track in the United States during the year 
1878, against 393 miles reported for the corre- 
sponding period of 1877. 
In view of the circulation of certain absurd 
ts recently published to the effect that 
e jetties had proved a failure, and that he is 
to be relieved of the obligation to create 
over twenty-five feet depth, Captain Eads has feit 
called upon to publicly contradict the ramor. He 
states that the jetty act was framed with the view 
of saving the government from any possible risk, 
i during construction or by the failure of 
the system; hence the payments were to be made 
it tallments, contingent upon securing certain 
de ota of channel with substantial works. The 
original estimates will not be exceeded, but the 
amount of work that it has been found necessary 
to complete, in order to secure the two payments 
already made, is greatly in excess of what was 
supposed at the outset would be required. The 
total cost of the work is fixed at $5,250,000. 
Already four-fifths of the whole have been com- 
pleted, and the projectors of the enterprise have 
only received thus far $1,000,000. Apropos of 
this subject, at latest accounts the depth of wa- 
ter at the jetties was 234 feet at high tide, and 
over the shoal at the head of the pass 24.6 feet. 
\ 24-feet channel by 250 feet wide will entitle 
Captain Eads to receive his third installment of 


S500.000, 


statemen 


asking 


either 


From a recent report of the inspector of the 
St. Gothard Tunnel it appears that the irregular 
the rock formations pierced by the 
and which we lately noticed as a serious 
obstacle to the rapid progress of the work, had 
entirely ceased, and that the work is now pro- 
gressing through uniformly regular strata, in 
gueiss on the south side at the rate of ten feet 


character of 
tunnel, 


In | north side, 
|tine. Meantime, 


| 
1 
| 
| 


ries of North American fun- | 
| osition was made 


| aly. Late 


where the boring is still ih 
while the tunnel 
to be progressing favorably, financial di 


| threaten to embarrass its regular 


work a 


A large supplementary grant of money 
asked for to complete the railway, ay 
to divide the amo 
tionately between Germany, 


Switzerlar 


advices, however , COnvVeV the news 


tn the canton of Ziirich the grant of th 
was rejected by a popular vote, and that 


| cantons will most likely do likewise. S| 


| prove to be the case, the 





railway will | 
completed by Germany and Italy. 
Professor R. Weber, who has lately 1 
the prizes of the Berlin Verein fiir Gy 
for his careful study of the causes of 1 
has demonstrated that all kinds of flour in q 
clouds are inflammable, and makes it out ¢ 
extremely probable that 
fire-damp explosions of coal mine Ss 
caused by the ignition of the clouds of d 
ing in the air of the mines. He 1 
steady ventilation as the best remedy ag 
structive explosions in mills, and for d 
the frequent sprinkling of the headings 
leries with water conveyed in flexible pip 


some of the 


| the pit mouth. 
rr sting species, some of which were collected } 


With the view of effecting the 
tion of the enormous quantities of “anthra 
coal at present wasted as dust or dirt, ex; 
ments have been instituted, at the instance 
member of the corps of the Second Gi 
Survey of Pennsylvania, for the purpos 
certaining the practicability of producing 
from a coke, by mixture of the anthracite wit 
bituminous dust as a cementing material, 
coking the mixture in coking furnaces. T 
sult proved that by this means an excellent 
could be produced, but that the operation on t 
large scale would be of doubtful comm rcial va 
ue at the present prices of coal. 

Experiments made in Nassau, 
utilize the common nettle as a textile fibre ha 
apparently been successful. When treated li 
hemp, it is affirmed to yield a fibre 
hemp, and having the fineness and lustre of silk 

A factory at Auckland, New Zealand, manu 
factures cattle food on the large seale from the 
cocoa-nut. The oil, which is a valuable product 
is first expressed, the operation being similar t 
that employed with linseed. 

Nature reports that the announcement of im 
portant gold discoveries on the island of New 
Guinea (Papua) has already had the effect of d 
recting an expedition of adventurers from Aus 
tralia to that hitherto unknown country. 

Recent exploration of a vast tract of countr 


possible it 


Germany, t 


as strong a> 


in the northwestern part of New Zealand, which 


hitherto has been supposed to be quite valueless 
has revealed the fact that it is extremely rich 
minerals, containing especially enormous beds « 
iron; gold, copper, and tin have also been fout 
From Peru, likewise, comes the statement of t 


discovery of an immense deposit of coal of un- 


known thickness and extent at Chala Alta, in the 
province of Libertad. The report of a gover! 


ment commission of scientists lately appointed 
to examine it expressed the opinion that the Cha- 


la Alta field will be able to supply the wants o! 


the whole of South America for many years. 
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is 
Houses, acting 
the lawful votes of 
1 electors of such State.” 

May 
further 


" 
, Sait conceut 


the leg 


to be 
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> House | 


irement of legal-t 


nate, 28, passed 


ret 


3, the House 

the Lift 
LbDY the Senate June | yf 
vas defeated in the House June 5. 

River and Harbor and the Army Appro- 
m bills passed both Houses June 16. The 
ion and reorganization of the army and th 
er of Indian Bureau to the War De- 
nt are referred to commissions. The Sun- 
vil Appropriation Bill passed both Houses 

19, inelu ang the Halifax Fishery Award 
House, June 19, passed a | authorizing 
iment of customs duties in legal tender 

The bill was not acted | 
House 


a constitut 


passed Mr. Cox’s bill to re 
Service. The bill 


Mr. Wood's Tariff 


savin was 


the 


s after October 1. 
Senate. 
tion proposing 


the 


1 the The passed a joint 


ional amendment 


iting payment of Southern war claims 
SLOY il persons. 
House, 14, by a vote 
ypted the following preamble and 
’ is, At the joint meeting of the two Houses 
ie Forty-fourth Congress convened pursuant 
iw and the Constitution the 
taining and counting the votes for President 
id Vice-President for the term 
March 4, 1877, on counting the votes Rutherford 
Hayes was declared elected President and Will- 
A. Wheeler was declared elected Vice-Presi 
lent for such term; therefore, Reso/ved, That n 
subsequent Congress, and neither House, has ju- 
liction to revise the action at such joint meet- | 
g and any attempt by either House to annul o1 
sregard such wr the title to office 
erefrom, 


215 to 21, 


resolution 


¢ 
ol 


June 


for purpose of 


commencing 


action, « arising | 
would be 
oved by this House.” 

General John C. Fremont confirmed as | 
(rovernor of Arizona June 12. On the 19th, 
Senate confirmed the nominations of Reuben E 
Fenton, William 8. Groesbeck, and Professor F. 
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DISASTERS 
11.—Tornado at Canton, ¢ Estima- 
d lives 


{ 
ot 


ten thousai 
iron-clads 
hurfiir 


ana 


Collisi two Gern 
English Channel—the 
Wilhel The 
ehty lives were lost 
explosio Havd 
Over two hundred 


sion in 


(Frosse 
forme! 


in sank, 
two hundred and ei 

Sh 7.—Colliery 
Wigan, England 


nig 
ock, near 


lives lost. 
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tv, W 

ehtv-fourth 
New 

ghty years 
Marvla 


ity 


lliam Cullen 


kK ¢ 
veal 


, the Rev 


Jersey 


23 Baltimore, Colonel 
Georg Kane, Mavor of that <« aged sixty- 


one years. 
May 28 .— At 
and, Earl 


Pembroke . Richmon 


Lodge 


Russell, aged eig 


} 
rhtv 
years. 

June 9.—At Turkey, John A 
MacGahan, a distinguished newspaper correspond- 
ent, aged tl 


thir 


Constantinople, 


ty two vears. 
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N the Rev. James Freeman Clarke’s Wemorial 
1 Biographical Sketches occurs the follow- 


ng iaracterist and amusing anecdote of the 

















Cditar’s Drawer, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tion for a place of interment for a friend, and ¢ 
attendant expense, the word friend bein 


SO Writ 


| ten as to leave doubt as to its being “ friend” 





e Rev. Dr. R t J.B re, of Kentucky: | 
An eld Pres 1 church in Butler, 
Penns 1, Wished one Saturday to go to Pitts- 
g s s of importance. The stage 
E gh so full that he could 
get no seat; but presently there followed an ex- 
stage, containing only one gentleman and two 
lies. He asked permission of the gentleman | 
take a seat, and was pe rmitted to do so. As 
rode on, he allowed his hand carelessly to drop | 
fH i to the ladies, which 





lehim. This happened repeat- 


“friends.” Mr. Clarke called on Mr. Booth. and 
asked him if the death of his friend was sud li 

“Very,” he replied. 

“Was he a relative ?” 

“Distant,” said he, and changed the subie, 

A long dialogue ensued as to the lawfulness 
taking the life of an animal to be eaten as fo 

“T eat no animal food. There is my si 
said he, pointing to the plate of bread, 

3ooth then read with fine effect the whol 
Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” and Shelley's 
gument against the use of animal food at th 










































edly, notwithstanding the request of the orig- 
inal traveller to the church elder to be more cau- 
tious. At the last he said: “Sir, I have permit- 
ted you to take a seat with us because you said 
you were anxious to reach Pittsburgh; but you 
shall leave the stage if you touch those flowers 
again, even if I have to put you out myself.” 
This made a little “ unpleasantness” for the 
rest of the journey. The elder did his business, 
ind then went to a friend’s house, who said, “ It 
is fortunate that you came to-day, for to-morrow 
we have the celebrated Robert J. Breckinridge to 


h for us.” 


preac 
The elder went to church, and saw in the pul- 
pit his stage-coach companion, and found that he 
had used his excellent opportunity for becoming 
well acquainted with Robert J. Breckinridge by 
making himself specially disagreeable to him. 


Mr. Ciarke’s account of a droll scene between 
himself and the elder Booth is exceedingly divert- 
ing. Mr, Clarke, then (in 1834) living in Louis- 
ville, received a note from Booth asking informa- 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS BEFORE THE HOUSE. 


| 








of “Queen Mab.” After this, Booth rose, and tak- 
ing one of the candles, said to him, “‘ Would you 
like to look at the remains ?” 

Mr. Clarke assented; looked toward a bed in 
the corner of the room, but saw nothing there. 
Booth went to another corner of the room, where, 
spread out upon a large sheet, he showed Mr. 
Clarke about a bushel of wild-pigeons ! 

“Booth knelt down by the side of the birds, 
and, with evidence of sincere affliction, began to 
mourn over them. He took them up in his hands 
tenderly and pressed them to his heart. For a 
few moments he seemed to forget my presence. 
For this I was glad, for it gave me a little time 
to recover from my astonishment, and to consider 
rapidly what it might mean. At first I thought 
it was an intentional piece of practical fun, of 
which I was to be the object. I afterward de- 
cided that it was a sincere conviction—an idea, 
exaggerated perhaps to the borders of monoma- 
nia, of the sacredness of all life. 

“You see,’ said he, ‘ these innocent victims of 
man’s barbarity. I wish to testify in some public 
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EDITOR'S 





wanton destruction of life, and 


Will you ?’ 
“ expected something 
is when I received 


rainst this 

you to help me. 

Hardly,’ I repl 

lifferent from th 

| not come to see you expecting to be called 
at the funeral solemnities of bir 

‘Nor did I send for answered. 

y wrote to ask about the lot in the 


— 


1 fe 


your note 


you,’ he 

now you are here , w 

‘the laugh of man? 

ot replied. ‘If I agreed with you, I might 

» the courage to act out my convictions. But 

» not it as youdo. There is no reason, 

n, why I should have any thing to do with it.’ 
That is fair,’ he said. ‘Iam obliged to you 
coming to see My intention was to pur- 

se a place in the burial-g and have them 
put into a coffin and carried ina hearse. I might 

do it without any one’s knowing that it was not a 

man body. Would you assist me then? 

“+ But if no one Anew it,’ I said, ‘how would it be 
c testimony against the destruction of life 2” 
rue, it would not. Well, 

what to do. Perhaps I may wish to bury them 

privately in some garden.’ 

~ “In that case,’ said I, ‘I will find you a place 
» grounds of some of my friends.’ 

a! 6 ard in a day or two that he actually pur- 

a lot in the cemete ry, had a coffin made, 
1a hearse and carriage, and had gone through 
ie solemnities of a regular funeral. For sev- 

il days he continued to visit the grave of his 
friends, and mourned over them with a grief 
which did not seem at all theatrical. Meantime 
he acted every night at the theatre, and, my friends 
told me, with unsurpassed excellence.” 


A GeRMAN with affectionate 


look at 


me, 


round, 


| 


hased 


tendencies says 


hat even in Vaterland there are women who in | 


tenderest moment of their existence do not 
get the trade dollars, as per example in 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 
I showed my love my fond heart, 
And asked would she be mine 
Till cruel death do us part? 


She ! 


answered me, Ach nein! 


I showed my love my bank-book, 
And then I touched her soul. 
She sighed with such a frank look, 
And sweetly lisped, Yah wohl! 
A Wasuineton correspondent, walking along 
nnsylvania Avenue a few days since, was led 
into a peculiar vein of thought as to the possibil- 
the future of the negro race on hearing 
following ambitious announcement from a 
alf-grown negro newsboy, made with entire grav- 


ities of 
th 
} 


ity: “Gentlemen, I have the Sunday papers sti// | 


/ 


yet—the Sunday Capitol, the Sunday Herald, and 
Sunday Gazette still more.” 


th 
ue 


THERE 


” 


He amassed an ample fortune, and 


gave liberally to objects of benevolence, but to- | 


ward religion he was intolerant. He was never 
known to laugh ; 
and sareasms, delivered in a shrill, piping tenor 
key, made him a favorite in company. 

A most estimable daughter, while 
health, much against her fond father’s wishes, 
was baptized by immersion. 


I will consider | 


| plied, 





| ic County Committee, 


| token of recognition. 


| I will 
| lazy, 


are yet living old residents of Boston | 
who can recall the little emaciated form, pinched | 
features, and oft-quoted sayings of “old Tommy | 


but his keen wit, quaint sayings | 


in delicate | 


Immediately after 


DRAWER. 


the ceremony 


hy not help me ? | « 


I 
ished frien } 
It was ; 
red the 
known to a soulint 


County 


deep snow cov 


a close room, | 
sat through the 
statue. At the close, gent { 
preparation to bear out the 
addressed — yer neighbor in 
whisper, audible all over the 
were bent ss them in wonder: 
quainted with the corpse ?” 
The embarrassed farmer g: 
“Yes, Sir, I was. 
“Well. Sir,” continued 
key, “Sam was a mighty smart man ; 
smart man Sam was; and I'll tell vo 
if Sam had the running of this 
country funeral, he’d have had 
under-ground two hours ago; 


body 


room, a 


ive 


in a shriller 
an awful 
thing 
one-horse, 
himself 


. 
Se 


Tommy, 


bone 
slow, 
tucked 
YES, A 

Tuey have a style of things in Oregon 
that is unique. In the of declining public 
office nothing could be neater than the following 
letter of Mr. John Nestor, addressed to Dr. Bailey, 
chairman of the Democratic Convention, declin 
ing the nomination of County Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction : 


doing 
way 


CoRNELIUS, OREGON, Aj 23, 1878 
Dear Sir,—Being nominated for the office of County 
Superintendent of Public Instruction by the Democrat- 
I beg leave to return through 
you to the honorable body my thanks for the generous 
I desire to state that I am not 
an aspirant for honors, or a candidate for any at pres- 
ent. Three years ago I gave up office life and Be ttled 
down to hard knocks. I have fifty acres of sorrel land 
and fifty thousand squirrels that I have 
three years to exterminate, and without 
have concluded to devote one more effort to the same 
object this coming season, and then, if not successful, 
announce myself ready for a cal! for any e asy, 
honorable position, suc h as preaching, teaching 
school in hot weather, hotel waiter, barber, or 
other of those honorable callings that so many broad- 
shouldered men pursue, which will secure to me bread 
and butter for my family in the Until sucl 
time, gentlemen, allow me to decline 
would detract interest from the object 
great reg doctor, 1 1 i 


labored fo1 


success, 


some 


sha " 
e that 
W ith 
ent 


any offi 
in view. 
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rards, deat i 
servant, JOUN 
Dr. Bariey, Chairman, etc. 
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for some folks 
whose home is 


ephone may prove i 
One of 1g 
not a thousand miles from Br ook- 

yn, and who occ: I baxust es in lei i. 
sure hours in mechanical and philosophical exper- 

iments, put up the other day an excellent tele 
phone at his resid connecting the 

| with the rear of the house. On a certain even- 
ing, while he at work one end of the in- 
| strument, there a couple of young bucks 
| being entertained in the parlor by the young la- 
of the family, and one of whose wish 
may have been father to the thought, 
| for the fun of the thing, of course—at the in 
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ment. The quiet 
end of the wire this complimentary message: 


“Old Mr. Watkins, isn’t it most time you went to | 


bed ? 

The young sauce-box in the parlor nearly 
jumped from the floor at the reply that came 
back ‘ Yes, Sir; and quite time you went home, 


”) 
young man . 





rainbow in the following language: 
‘You will observe, my breddren, dat de rain- 
bow is composed of all colors except white. 











old gentleman received at his | Rochester when the fisherman began his tou, 


| noticing certain red noses, replied: “T 
jin the right place, as there seem to be plent 
“Twas in Nashville, Tennessee, a few days ago,” | 
writes a clerical friend in New Haven, Connecti- | 
cut, “and heard a colored preacher describe the | 


Dere | 





i iin 
salutation and hand-shaking. He had pass 
through all but the last car, when Jack — ~ gqjq 
to him: “Seth, you are out of place; you should 
be in the car where the Fish is” (referring to th 
Hon. H. Fish, who was in a forward car) 

Seth, after surveying those around him, an 





guess 
suckers here!” ; 
Tuts comes from the kingdom of Great Britai 
A good story is being told at his own expens, 
by a celebrated old university oar and well-known 
London athlete. He was making his way the ot} 
er day along the Thames tow 
ing-path with three compan. 
ions, when they were overtak 
by a sudden thunder-storm, a 
drenched to the skin. Maki 
their way to a small river-sj 
inn, they ordered the best che 
the house could afford, imny 
diate hot liquor, and a large fir 
in the parlor. Round the fi 
they gathered to dry themselves 
as best they could. Now in th 
tap-room immediately adjoining 
were a couple of bargemen, also 
wet, who, observing the fire, r 
solved to intrude themselves 0) 
the society of their betters and 
enjoy it. As the two strangers 
entered the room its four oc 
pants crowded round the fire and 
shut them out. Four to two is 
long odds, but the bigger of th 














THE BEGINNING OF TROUBLE, 


ain’t no white in it. Derefore de rainbow is a 
how of promise for de colored race. Perhaps you 
don’t how de rainbow is made. I'll tell 
you, and I want you to remember it. De sky 
comes down an’ scoops up de water from de 
ocean, de winds blow it over on de land, an’ den 
de ‘lectricity disintegrates de water, an’ de rain 
comes down before de sun, an’ in dis way de rain- 
bow am formed.’ ” 


know 


Every body in this hemisphere has heard of 
Seth Green, our principal fisherman ; but few are 
aware that he hath a merry wit which cometh 
out on occasion. A few weeks since, at the cele- 
bration of the completion of the new State Line 
Railroad, Seth was invited to join the excursion. 
Searcely had the well-filled train started from 





two bargemen could not find 
in his heart to withdraw with- 
out at least a “display of mora 
force.” Walking up to the cir- 
cle of sitters, he noisily expec- 
torated over their heads upor 
the flames. ‘“ When swells is 
about, Bill,” he observed to his 
colleague, “‘it ain’t perlite to spit 
on the floor.” 

The leader of the 
forces, foreseeing that a boli 
front was the only way to prevent 
a disturbance, turned round in 
his seat and asked, “ Where may 
you come from, my fine fellow ?” 

“Hell,” was the uncompro- 
mising answer. 

This, of course, was the retort courteous, to 
which came in reply the quip modest: “ And 
what’s the last thing there in good manners ?” 

“Same as yere,’ was the bargeman’s reply 
churlish. ‘The swells are keeping all the fire 
to their blooming selves.” 

Beyond this point the narrative runneth not. 


*) 
hostile 





Who will say that Anglo-Saxon English is on 
a par with Latin English after reading the fol- 
lowing, which we pick out of an old collection of 
memorabilia ? 

At the close of one of the sessions in the trial 
of Warren Hastings, when most of those engaged 
had gathered in the anteroom, Dr. Parr went up 
and down the room, in his grand, pedantic, and 
portentous way, growling out praises of the speech- 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


and Sheridan, but omitting to say a word ly. They seemed to come at regular int 


Burke, sensitive at the omission, and | and it was beautiful a ell as strange. Ou 
a eulogium from the great authori- | eries were rudely disturbed, however, by one of the 
“4 : 


1 himself no longer, and | customs inspectors approat 
‘ Doctor, didn’t you like my speech?” | “‘ Looking at them flashes ? 
mund,” said Par * you veech was| “‘ Yes,’ said the professor. ‘I wonder 
ith cetdeien tien ‘a DY pare nthe- | they are ?’ . 
1 by amplification.” ““*Oh, them’s hot ashes they are throwing 
—_— | of the ash pits.’ 
CovuRRIER, in describing a fanatical an “The professor was nonplu 
rly obstinate politician, said his conserv | Then saying, q lietlvy, ‘ Wel 
s of that extreme character that if he | —live and learn,’ he lap 
sent on the morning of the creation 
| have cried out, “ Mon Dieu! conser A CLEVER contribut who had ¢ S. declins 
chaos !” | by the editor of this Magazin ls the foll 
= ing: 
p A. Samvets, author of Birds of New TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION, 
s a stoutish man—a very stoutish man. I was watching the postman this morning— 
Watching and Wi iting to see 
into the cars the other day, and the only ” gtd . inaitien dana — — 
t was in one of the two-third seats near Tntil, as I lir £ wondered, 
it was already partly occupied by a | And doubt 1a 1oped, why, it came— 
I thought perhaps there would a ee See SS ees 
an. | I . A mystic device and a name. 


r me,as the man was so small. I ‘ aa 5 thes - 
we t * e = A name so tar-lamec 1at—no matter, 
1eezed myself into the seat, remark. | You'll sass it direetly, 5 know: 
‘We fat people are to be pitied. And the symbol—a hand just extending 
ina pe sm - red voice, was, ‘I | A torch to a hand held below. 
} ‘ ied iemil ry | “That device,” so I said, as I viewed it, 
ople shoul ld be pitied sometimes. ‘Is full of bright meanings for me; 
——ae *T illumine the hopes half extinquishe 
s ago Dr. H. D. Paine, of this city, as Yes, thus says the torch, I can see.” 
members of the New York Medical Meanwhile, in a flutter of pleasure, 
ik his turn at its entertainment in the I opened the missive; and, lo! 
Instead of kind words of acceptance, 
The editor coolly said no. 
“SCIENS, SOCIALITE, SOBRIETE.” Not even a reason to softe n 
The force of the terrible blow; 
sut “regrets,” and * oblige 0 decline 
And “thanks,” and “ yours truly,” you know 


this about himself: 


im nex mundi nitu Panes; tritucum 
ta fumen tu te & eta beta pi. Su- 
o. Dux, hamor clam pati, sum parates, 
, ices, jam, etc. Sideror hoc. Anser. Now when I refolded my letter, 
‘} ESTO REASONAN FLOAS SOLE. And studied that symbol once more, 
; : Mies: : , : | How far its significance varie 
of the “fumen” invited replied in kind, From the meaning I fancied before! 
less in quality. If that “anser” is ex- That torch was the saddest of omens; 
rhaps Dr. Paine will “tritu” look it up ee oe 
And make a good b mfire at once!” 


9 


{xp so Professor Henry, of the py CoLone, DeLancey Kane should be hg 1 


f 


e,is dead. “I met him,” writes a Boston | that his name has in a mild way suggested a Bib 
t once, at Montreal. Inoticed that this | lical criticism. On the Sunday ee the 
¢ man, when he arrived at the hotel in | annual parade of the Coaching Club a lad 
|, was placed at the head of our table, lseven years was asked by his Sunday - school 
| not know who he was. He came home {fan if he could tell the class any thing about 
e same route and at the same time er us, | Cain boar Abel. The lad replied, promptly, “Yes, 
is very kind and courteous to my travel | Sir; Cain drove a coach !” 
panions as well as myself. What I remem- — 
nore distinctly than any thing else was a ‘ hap- Tue following comes to the Drawer from 
at Rouse’s Point while we were waiting | Buffalo friend : 
teamer. The professor was talkative and| Shortly after the war with Great Britain an 
, ‘ative in his quiet way, and was full of | aristocratic English gentleman built a residence 
lents of travel and adventure. Soon the steam-|in the vicinity of Fort George, on the Niagara 
ippeared in sight, and while she was approach- | frontier, and, in accordance with the old country 
is the professor sat upon the wharf looking | idea of exclusiveness, he inclosed his grounds w ith 
imily at her. Presently he aroused himself, and | a high tight fence. Here he lived like an old 
1: ‘I seea peculiar sparkle of the waves near | English gentleman, “ one of the olden time,” with 
side of the steamer, where the sun shines upon | the exception that none but the é/ite of the prov 
(it was almost sunset). ‘I wonder what the | ince and the officers of the garrison were permit- 
of itis? Ihave seen phosphorescent light | ted to pass his gate. There was a very good un- 
ore, but never exactly like this. And see! | derstanding between the American officers at Fort 
re it is also upon the other, the darker side of Niagara and the British at Fort George, : nd the 


esteamer, Well, certainly that is very curious.’ | men were permitted occasionally ~ visit back 


looked, and indeed it seemed remarkable. | and forth. Among the American soldiers was a 
st upon the bright side of the steamer, and | queer chap who stuttered terribly, was very fon d 
1 upon the dark side, would appear these curi- | | of hunting, and who was alw: ays getting into some 


is flashes of light, and disappear almost instant-| sort of mischief. One day this chap took the 
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ill boat that lay moored at the foot of the wall | 
1e fort, and crossed over to the Canadian | 

re for a hunt. He wandered over several | 
miles in rear of Fort George without meeting any | 


game, and on his return, seeing a crow on a tree 
in the inclosure of the aristocratic Englishman, | 
he scaled the high fence, fired, and brought down | 
his game. Colonel B—— witnessed the transac- 
tion, and advanced while the sol lier was reload- | 





. He was very angry, but seeing the Yankee | 
standing coolly with a loaded gun in his hand, | 
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| breakfast, and it really appeared as if he wo 


edthe command. There was “shoot” in the Ene. 
lishman’s eye ; there was no help for it; and th, 
stuttering soldier stooped and took a bite of the 


crow ; but swallow it he could not. Up came his 


The Englishman gloated 





throw up his toe-nails. 


| on the misery of his victim, and smiled complacent. 


ly at every additional heave. After the man had 

wiped his eyes, the colonel handed him his guy 

with this remark : “‘ Now, you rascal, that will t ach 
you how to poach on a gentleman’s inclosure.” 

The Yankee soldier 

took his gun, and the col. 

onel might have seen the 











Yi devil in his eye if he had 
y s looked close. St pping 

| back he took deliberate 

Yl Hf aim at the heart of his 

i! host, and ordered him 

| i] instantly to finish the 

F crow. Angry expostu- 

i pe teeaial se j lations were useless, 
TUCATOE | There was “shoot” inthe 

\ rie AY Re. American’s eye, as there 
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Youne Matwen. ‘Why Tom, what makes you carry an Umbreller such a lovely 


‘ ine 
(who has evidently loved and been deceived). Because the dangling, 


had been in the English- 
man’s. There was no 
help at hand, and he took 
a bite of the crow. One 
bite was enough, and 
/ while the Englishman 
was in an agony of sick- 
ness Jonathan escaped 
to the American shore, 
The next morning 
early the commandant 
at Fort Niagara was 
sitting in his quarters, 
when the 
announced. 
“Sir,” said the col- 
onel, “I come to de- 
ff mand the punishment 
/ , of one of your men, 
who yesterday entered 
my premises and com- 
mitted a great outrage.” 
“ We have here three 
hundred men, and it 
would be difficult for 
me to know who it is 
% you mean,” said the 

s— American officer. 
The Englishman de- 
scribed him as a long, 
stuttering, 





colonel was 








Weather is so much like your Sex that it can’t be depended on for two moments Stoop-shouldered devil. 


together.’ 


gulped down his passion for a moment, and mere- 
ly asked him if he killed the crow. 

The soldier replied that he did. 

‘I am sorry,” said the colonel, “for he was a 
pet. By-the-bye, this is a very pretty gun. Will 
you be so kind as to let me look at it ?” 

The soldier complied with the request. The 
Englishman took the gun, stepped back a few 
paces, took deliberate aim, and then broke forth 
in a tirade of abuse, concluding with an order to 
stoop down and take a bite of the crow, or he 
would blow his brains out. The soldier explained, | 
apologized, entreated. It wasno use. The colonel | 
kept his finger on the trigger, and he sternly repeat- 








“ Ah! [know who you 

mean,” said the officer. 

“He is always getting into mischief. Orderly, 
call Tom.” 

In a moment Tom entered, and stood all atten- 
tion and straight as his natural build would allow, 
while not a trace of emotion was visible in his 
countenance, 

“Tom,” said his officer, “do you know this 
gentleman ?” 

“ Ye-ye-yes, Si 





“Where did you ever see him before?” 

“J—I—I,” said Tom, stuttering awfully, but re- 
gaining the grave expression natural to his face— 
“ Tdi-di-dined with him yeste rday.” 

Tom was not punished. 











